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THE TRADITIONAL VIEW OF EFFICIENT 
CAUSALITY 


N THE WARP of fourfold causality has been woven the 

intricate tapestry of the “philosophia perennis.” After 
passing through the stages of sensation, memory, experi- 
ence, the human mind arrives at knowledge worthy of the 
name of science or wisdom when the causes of reality (and 
especially the first and most universal principles and 
causes) are understood. (Post. Analytic., II, 19; Comment. 
S. Th. Aq. in eodem, Lect. 20; Physics I, 1, 184a; Metaph. 
Bk. A, ch. 1, 38.) By means of such first principles and 
causes the secret of order in creation becomes more and 
more manifest with the systematic unfolding of the tradi- 
tional thought fathered by Aristotle and Aquinas. And just 
as the Stagyrite rescued human thought from the vague- 
ness and confusion of speculations prior to his time 
(Metaph. Bk. A, ch. 10), so the modern neo-Scholastic has 
to safeguard from a recrudescence of confusion the wisdom 
acquired in ages past. 

While the idea of cause is one of the most familiar and 
commonly employed in the sphere of reasoning and every- 
day practical action, it is plain that scarcely any other idea 
is expressed in more obscure or ambiguous terms. The 
reason is obvious; for the untrained mind is more intent on 
the concrete apprehension of causes and less interested in 
investigating the essential notion of cause as such. 

The classical division of causes into intrinsic (efficient 
and final) and extrinsic (material and formal) so expres- 
sively outlined by Aristotle in the Physics (Bk. II, c. 3 and 
7) and the Metaphysics (Bk. D, ch. 2, 1013a) was forshad- 
owed somewhat by antecedent philosophy. The early Ionians 
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had dealt with material principles; the later Ionians with 
efficient causes; the ethical teaching of Socrates hit upon 
the final cause; while Plato had taught formal separated 
causes. But it was the analytic genius of Aristotle that 
gleaned from the multiplicity of assigned and assignable 
principles the genuine essence of the four causes and 
founded an entire system of physics and metaphysics on 
them. (Cf. Summa Theol. I, Q. 44, art. 2.) It was his gen- 
ius that grasped the being of becoming, both accidental! and 
substantial, and interpreted it in accurate causal terms. 

Thus the efficient cause was defined as “the primary 
source or principle of change or coming to rest.” (Phys. II, 
3, 194b, 29.) Asa true cause, it must be distinguished from 
such conceptions as reason, principle, condition, occasion. 
To assign a reason for a thing is to offer an explanation 
which makes that something intelligible; but cause is not 
the only such explanation. A principle is that from which 
anything in any way proceeds or originates; whereas cause 
adds to principle the essential note of positive influence. 
Likewise, cause is not to be identified with condition, be- 
cause the latter has no positive influence, or at best merely 
removes obstacles to causal influence. Finally, occasions 
are only those circumstances which may favor the action of 
free causes, and may therefore be called indirect or moral 
causes. (Cf. 2-22, Q. 43, art. 1, ad. 3.) 

The more genera! definition of efficient cause is: that 
which by its activity positively influences the being or be- 
coming of something else really distinct from itself. In this 
definition we distinguish the substance or agent, its power 
of acting, the activity itself, the new being of the resultant 
effect. These are really distinct in the case of secondary 
causes, but not in the First Cause. But in all cases the 
cause is really distinct from its effect. (Summa Th. I, Q. 33, 
*. 4.) 
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There are both internal and external factors in the ori- 
gin and development of the idea of cause. The more note- 
worthy factor is the presence of internal changes and of 
external events. Other factors are the consciousness of 
abiding personal identity, deliberate control over attention, 
thought, and bodily movement. Yet all these would be fu- 
tile were not the human intellect given the natural or innate 
impulse to seek explanation and were its abstractive know- 
ing activity unable to penetrate to the inner core of ob- 
servable reality and express its ideas in terms of being it- 
self. (Cf. Maher, Psychology, Ch. 17; Coffey: Ontology, 
1926, pp. 385-388.) 

The application of such a concept of cause, derived as it 
is from human experience, though not grounded thereon, to 
natural events is not ipso facto crude anthropomorphism— 
such as might be found among savages. For man and his 
experiences are part of the universe, a part observable by 
consciousness itself directly; and, says Gilson, “there is 
nothing to prove a priori that what is true of human beings 
is false of other beings; especially when what we are con- 
sidering in either is precisely their being itself and its im- 
mediate properties as being,” (Spirit of Medixval Philoso- 
phy, p. 88.) Or to quote Msgr. Sheen: “If we are going to 
be frightened by names, why not be frightened by ‘physico- 
morphic’ as well as by ’anthropomorphic’? There seems to 
be much more reason for shrinking from making God in the 
form of physics than in making Him in the the form of 
man.” (Philosophy of Science, p. 141.) 

Change in the stricter sense of transformation of pre- 
existing being is not necessarily involved in all efficient 
causality, though the finished concept of cause is possible 
from the analysis of change, which repeatedly occurs in this 
world of sense. The active power or efficiency of the effi- 
cient cause is the proximate principle of its action, the ulti- 
mate cause being its nature or substantial form. The ex- 
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tent to which such active power can act and produce effects 
is the measure of its perfection in the scale of being. To 
this active power of the agent corresponds the passive po- 
tentiality of the subject, which when actualized is called 
“passio”’. These two: “actio” and “passio” are two distinct 
concepts of one and the same reality: viz., change. Change, 
then, is that which mediates between the agent and the sub- 
ject and which, considered “ut ab hoc’, is denominated 
“actio”’, but considered ‘“‘ut in hoc” is denominated “passio’’. 
It must be admitted that the concept of “actio”’ is elusive, 
especially in the case of physical causality. And well may 
it be; for it seems it must be placed in three catagories or 
predicaments: (a) Formally, as action, i. e., as that by 
which the effect denotes the cause on which it depends, it is 
the category of action; (b) Fundamentally, as grounding 
or connoting a relation between cause and effect or between 
subject and effect, it is in the category of relation; and (c) 
Inasmuch as it is considered an accident, it is in the cate- 
gory of quality. (Cf. De Potentia, Q. 7, art. 9, ad 7; Q. 7. 
art. 10, ad. 1; Q. 8, art. 2, corp.) The writer does not pre- 
tend that it is quite clear how “actio”, “passio”’, and ‘“motus”’ 
are all one and the same thing, materially; and that formal- 
ly the connotations are quite different. Action formally 
connotes the agent; passion, the subject; and motion or 
change, the effect in fieri only. Motion, materially, connotes 
the beginning of action from the cause as its terminus a quo, 
and the effect received in the subject as its terminus ad 
quem. (In Sent. II, d. 40, art. 4, ad 1.) Yet action and 
passion are as distinct as the ends of a line. (Cf. in III 
Physic., Lect. 5.) 
Hence motion or change is not an accident residing in 
two distinct subjects, nor is it a migratory accident. (Cont. 
Gent. III, 69.) 
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When motion and action are applied to the creative ac- 
tivity of God, it is clear that the sense in which these no- 
tions are used is much extended. 

Principle of Causality. This principle is variously enun- 
ciated: “Ex nihilo nihil fit’; “whatever is contingent must 
have a cause”; “nothing happens without a cause”; “what- 
ever begins to be must have a cause”, etc. The principle is 
self-evident when applied to efficient cause. The truth of 
this principle is not founded on experience as a mere gen- 
eralized induction. But, given sufficient experience and re- 
flection to grasp the essential notion of contingent being and 
cause, its truth stands revealed in the light of its own ob- 
jective evidence. It is not, therefore, because we are fa- 
miliar with the oft-observed sequence of cause and effect 
that we assert as universally and necessarily true the propo- 
sition: Whatever comes to be must have a cause; but be- 
cause the intellect grasps both the essence of cause and con- 
tingent being and also apprehends their necessary relation. 
That point is capital in the Scholastic theory: the intellect 
is able, though dependent on sensory activity, to transcend 
the purely sensory and penetrate to the intelligible reality. 
(Summa Theol. I, Q. 78, art. 4, ad 4.) The senses can never 
apprehend more than the concrete reality; the eye can see 
squares individually and concretely, and the imagination 
can repeat such a sensory process. But only the intellect 
can apprehend what a square IS. It is on this rock that 
many so-called explanations of the principle of causality 
strike and go to pieces. 

Classification. The First Cause alone is absolutely inde- 
pendent of all other beings in the exercise of causality. All 
other, created or secondary, causes are dependent on the 
First Cause for whatever being or power they possess and 
whatever causality they exercise. And the reason why sec- 
ondary causes are not the complete and adequate causes of 
the new perfections they bring into being is found in the very 
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finite nature of their own being itself. Hence their effi- 
ciency reaches not over the whole latitude of being; they do 
not produce their effects “inquantum ens”, but only deter- 
mine the kind of being their effects possess. Causality is 
an outgrowth, a function of being; and if the being of a 
thing be contingent, so must its causality be. And since for 
the coming-to-be of its own being a cause was necessary, 
so for the coming-to-be of its own activity a cause is also 
necessary. “Nihil transit de potentia in actum nisi per ali- 
quot ens actu.” But all contingent being needs continuous 
preservation in being by the Divine concursus; hence, also, 
for the causality exercised by such beings. “The order of 
effects is according to the order of causes. Now the first 
of all effects is being; for all others are determinations of 
being. Therefore being is the proper effect of the first 
agent, and all other agents produce it by the power of the 
First Agent. And secondary agents which, as it were, par- 
ticularize and determine the action of the First Agent, pro- 
duce the other perfections as their proper effects—which 
are particular kinds of being.” (Cont. Gent., III, c. 66.) 
Every secondary cause is, then, a “movens motum”, an in- 
strument of the First Cause. 

Yet secondary causes are true causes. (C. G., III, c. 69.) 
Because they relied on the Cartesian principle of the inert- 
ness of matter and sought in Divine omnipotence the neces- 
sary connection between cause and effect, the Occasionalists 
did not scruple to contradict common sense by denying the 
true efficacy of secondary causes, especially in the material 
universe. God was the sole cause of all phenomena in cor- 
poreal nature; though He acted thus, not capriciously, but 
given the suitable occasions. In their conception of causali- 
ty they wavered between the traditional notion of efficacy 
and activity and that of necessary connection. (Cf. M. 
Taube: Causation, Freedom and Determinism, Allen & 


Unwin, pp. 75-87.) The grain of truth in their error, how- 
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ever, was the recognition of something divine (“participa- 
tive” at most) in the fact of created causality. 

The principal cause is that on which the existence of the 
effect primarily depends; whereas the instrumental cause is 
that which influences the effect indeed, but only in so far as 
its activity is applied and directed to the effect by the ac- 
tivity of the principal cause. The saw and axe and chisel 
really cut, but only when put into act by the action of the 
carpenter. The power and efficacy of the principal cause 
is permanently inherent, while the power of the instrumen- 
tal cause is transient and incomplete. (Summa Theol., III, 
Q. 62, art. 1, c. et ad 1, 2; et art. 4.) 

Necessary causes are those which cannot but pass from 
the state of potential causality to that of actual activity 
when all the conditions prerequisite for action are present: 
i. €., When constituted in actu primo proximo. Free causes, 
or non-necessitated causes, need not pass into activity when 
the required conditions for activity are present. 

It is on this matter of free causes that much modern 
scientific and philosophic confusion manifests itself. For 
centuries rigid and thorough-going determinism has ob- 
truded itself with its never-failing misinterpretations. To 
regard, for instance, free causality as causeless activity is 
a downright misunderstanding; for the free agent is him- 
self the cause of the activity he initiates in the presence of 
alternatives of action—neither of which necessitates his 
action, but each of which is possible and in some way 
desirable. 

Likewise, to confuse the self-evident metaphysical prin- 
ciple of causality with the scientific postulate of the uni- 
formity of nature is another common error. For the latter 
principle is at best a generalization of extensive experience. 
That similar causes will under similar circumstances pro- 
duce similar effects is true with physical certitude, hypo- 
thetically ; but it is not absolutely true if the contingency of 
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created being means anything. For what certitude is there 
that the underlying hypothesis will always be verified: viz., 
the continued existence of the causal agents and that their 
activity will go on unimpeded and never suspended? Still 
less true is this inductive principle in its application to free 
causes in the domain of human acts. In this realm uni- 
formity exists, but only in a much lesser degree (sufficient, 
however, to permit the existence of the so-called “social 
sciences’), and never in the sense of expecting a complete 
and universal determinism. In both physical and moral 
realms, between the extremes of “‘capriciousness” and uni- 
versal determination lies the middle ground of the physical 
and moral certitudes. 

Immediate causes influence the being of their effects di- 
rectly without the intermediary activity of other (or me- 
diate) causes. Because the chain of interlinked and inter- 
acting corporeal causes is so involved, hence is it difficult to 
isolate the immediate causes of so many natural events. 

Causal Axioms. “Cessante causa, cessat effectus.” Each 
becoming ceases whenever the cause of that becoming 
(cause in fieri) ceases acting; and whenever the cause of 
being (cause in facto esse) ceases, sc, also, does that 
being cease to exist. (Phys. II, 3; 195b; Metaphys., D. 2, 
1014a.) Mill quotes this axiom (System of Logic, Bk. 3, 
Ch. 5, Sect. 6) only to misunderstand its import. (Cf. 
Summa Theol., 1, Q. 104, art. 1.) 

Since the actual perfection of the effect derives its ex- 
istence from the actualizing influence of its cause, it follows 
that no effect can, as such, exceed the perfection of its cause. 
And the greater the perfection of the cause, the more per- 
fect will be the effects it produces. Every cause acts only 
inasmuch as it is in actu. (Cont. Gent. III, C. 69.) 

Efficient cause is really distinct from its effect. When 
cause and effect are made mere aspects of a total reality or 
of a process of change and evolution, they become unintel- 
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ligible and would make the investigation of causes itself 
4 meaningless; for granting the effect be known, it would 
follow—contrary to experience—that the cause also would 
be known. 

Between cause and effect some connection must exist 
both in thought and in reality. But is it necessary that the 
cause be contiguous in space with the effect in order to ex- 
ercise its causal influence? St. Thomas seems to take it as 
axiomatic that “every agent should be conjoined with that 
on which it immediately acts, and should come into contact 
with it by its own power. Thus in the seventh book of the 
Physics it is proved that the subject of motion and the cause 
A of motion must be together.” (Summa Theol. I, Q. 8, art. 
‘ 1.) Aristotle (loc. cit., 248a-245b) merely adduces induc- 
a tive proof of the principle in the sphere of accidental cor- 
ie poreal change. Yet St. Thomas employs this principle in 
' the Contra Gentiles (Bk. III, ch. 68) to prove the omnipres- 
f ence of God. That immediate production does imply imme- 
diate conjunction (quantitative contact in corporeal agents) 
seems to be taken by Aquinas as per se evident: this is the 
G opinion of some who consequently hold that this metaphysi- 
ea cal principle alone establishes the impossibility of “actio in 
/ ' distans”. (Cf. J. Chianale: Notz circa Actionem in Distans, 
in Gregorianum, 1926, Vol. 7, pp. 57, 69.) 

The perfection of the effect pre-exists in its cause for- 
mally, virtually, or eminently. (Summa Theol., I, Q. 4, art. 
2.) Since no cause acts except in so far as it is actu, it is 
incapable of producing in another a perfection it does not 
itself possess. William James believes that, if this maxim 
holds firm, “it follows that ... the next moment (of the uni- 
verse) can contain nothing genuinely original and that the 
novelty that appears to leak into our lives so unremittingly 
must be an illusion”. (Some Problems of Philosophy, 1931, 
4 p. 193.) We need have no fears about the absence of origi- 
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nality and novelty so long as we do not conceive effects as 
actually pre-existing in their causes. 

The traditional idea of cause, in many minds, suffered 
considerably from David Hume’s treatment of causality. 
Beginning with the actuality theory of mind, he reduced 
intellectual cognition to the plane of the senses by making 
ideas merely faint copies of antecedent sense-impressions. 
Cause for him meant only the perceptual experience of con- 
stant succession between particular objects of sense; while 
the genuine notion of causal efficacy and activity is emptied 
of all meaning. He accounts for the idea of cause, that all 
men apparently possess, by the force of mere habit or in- 
duced association of images. Cause, then, and the causal 
nexus becomes subjective; all that is objective is the re- 
curring succession of detached existents. The inconsistency 
of assigning a causal explanation of the origin of the con- 
cept of cause seems to have escaped him. (Cf. Treatise, 
Part 3, Sect. 8; J. Laird: Hume’s Philosophy of Human 
Nature, Dutton, Ch. 4.) 

Immanuel Kant fared no better than Hume in his treat- 
ment of causality. Not finding in experience the adequate 
basis for the universality and necessity of the principle of 
causality, he sought for it in the constitution of the human 
mind itself, which imposes its innate “forms” on the data 
of experience. Even the imposition of the “form” of cau- 
sality does not enable the mind to reach an explanation of 
objective or noumenal reality. Yet Kant inconsistently ap- 
pealed to this principle of causality in postulating the nou- 
menal world itself in order to account for the appearance 
of sensory phenomena. Evidently, then, there must be an 
intrinsic and inescapable relation between the mind and 
objective reality; and if no such relation exists, then why 
the mind should so regularly employ the causality “form” 
(rather than another) to order the appearances remains 
quite inexplicable. (Sheen: Philosophy of Science, pp. 154- 
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155.) The basis of Kant’s entire position is his metaphysics 
of knowledge: whatever is not formally given in experience 
must be wholly the product of the mind—and thus out of 
touch with reality. (Sheen, ibidem, pp. 106-107.) 

John S. Mill (System of Logic, Bk. 3, Ch. 5) understood 
the relation of cause and effect to consist in unconditional 
and invariable sequence and defined cause as “the sum total 
of conditions positive and negative taken together.” (Sect. 
3.) While such an understanding of cause might prove sat- 
isfactory for the purposes of physical science—working as 
it does by means of inductive observation and mathematical 
calculation—certainly, the essential or metaphysical nature 
of cause is not revealed. For to identify the essence of 
cause with a mere condition of corporeal efficiency, viz., 
succession, is to mistake the accidental for the essential— 
and so misleading. Further, how any time order sequence 
can ever be “unconditional” seems mysterious, to say the 
least. 

In general, to attempt a purely scientific solution of 
metaphysical problems is apt to be unfortunate. For one 
runs the risk of not only transgressing the limits of the 
proper field of scientific study (ens quantum or ens mobile) 
but also of courting failure and confusion. For the scien- 
tific thinker to look to metaphysics for the ultimate justifi- 
cation and explanation of the first principles of natural 
science is prudent and praiseworthy; and not least of all 
because he recognizes that such is the proper field of 
metaphysics. 

In conclusion, we may say that the causal doctrine of 
the “philosophia perennis” begins with the data of common 
sense; and after careful analysis and thought on these data 
returns, not only to corroborate and justify common sense, 
but also to add abundantly to it the fruits of metaphysical 
labor: an adequate theory of human knowledge, a much 
clearer (though not exhaustive) understanding of essential 
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concepts, such as being, substance, accident, cause, and a 
well-grounded assurance of possessing the truth concerning 
a divinely ordered reality. 
OscaR J. LAPLANTE. 
Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





EFFICIENT CAUSE AND CURRENT PHYSICAL 
THEORY 


OES current physical theory impugn the principle of 
efficient causality? The answer is definitely “No.” 
But so much has been written concerning the relation be- 
tween causality and current physical theory that the ques- 
tion cannot be disposed of entirely by a categorical denial. 

Current physical theory might be said to “impugn” the 
principle of efficient causality in the sense that it ignores the 
principle, or that reconciliation of current physical theory 
with efficient causality is not devoid of difficulties, or, that 
not being able to find a cause for a given effect, current 
physical theory is unwilling to accept the existence of a 
cause, or, finally, that not being able to reason logically from 
the known effect to the cause, it is unwilling to admit any 
relationship between cause and effect. 

We can take the “principle of efficient causality” to mean 
what it meant to Hume, an instinctive belief based upon 
association without metaphysical implications, or what it 
meant to Kant, a purely subjective condition of the mind 
relating things causally, or what it meant to Comte, a con- 
venient instrument of classification without absolute neces- 
sity or universality, useful in declaring the temporal rela- 
tion of before and after, observable in natural phenomena, 
as more or less constant. For the physicist, considered pro- 
fessionally, efficient causality is a law which declares that 
when certain conditions are verified other conditions will 
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result. The law of causality which the physicist arrives at 
from an observation of a certain regularity in the changes 
in nature does not postulate necessity or universality. As 
a physicist, basing his conclusions merely on experimental 
knowledge of a limited field of research, he must confine the 
law of causality to individual cases and experiments. Final- 
ly, the principle of efficient causality may be taken to mean 
what it meant to Aristotle and the Schoolmen, a necessary 
and universal principle, ontologically valid and objective, 
which can be stated as follows: “Whatever begins to exist 
must have an efficient cause.” In other words, whenever 
there is a change, substantial or accidental, or from non- 
being to being, this change must be ascribed to something 
which by its real causal influence produces or effects the 
change. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that the 
philosophical concept of efficient causality is not a general- 
ized experience, a law or principle arrived at through a 
number of experiments. Efficient causality is not directly 
sensible. It cannot, like color and sound, be perceived by 
the senses. It is the object of a primary idea of the intel- 
lect, an immediate and necessary deduction from the prin- 
ciples of identity and contradiction, a particularization or 
application of the principle of sufficient reason. Once the 
intellect through the senses has come in contact with ob- 
jects of sense perception and acquired by abstraction nec- 
essary, universal, objective and intelligible being, it discov- 
ers in this being such primary notions as the principle of 
identity, contradiction, sufficient reason and causality. 

“The metaphysical principle of causality, so closely con- 
nected with being, applies to everything which does not ex- 
ist by itself. It includes within its scope all becoming, and, 
on a closer consideration of the question in its more general 
aspect, everything composite comes under its influence. 
First of all, becoming demands an extrinsic and sufficient 
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reason, because it is a successive union of diverse elements. 
... Now, the unconditional union of diverse elements is im- 
possible, for elements that are different in themselves can- 
not be united (principle of identity). The extrinsic reason 
is an efficient cause.”’! 

The efficient cause, therefore, is that which brings re- 
ality and becoming into being, as distinguished from the 
formal cause (which intrinsically specifies reality and be- 
coming), from the material cause (which individualizes 
them), and from the final cause (which denotes the end to 
which they are ordained). The efficient cause, in other 
words, is that which by its “action” or “efficiency” deter- 
mines the existence of a thing. Applied to nature, the prin- 
ciple of efficient causality demands that any event which 
happens in nature be produced or effected by an adequate 
cause which by its own action or efficiency brings the event 
into being. 

Modern physics, while in its own domain rightfully ig- 
noring the metaphysical principle of efficient causality (in 
the sense that from the data with which it is concerned 
physics can neither prove nor disprove the principle), does 
not in any way impugn it. On the contrary, the science of 
physics is a series of concrete applications of this basic 
metaphysical principle. When physicists speak of the re- 
jection of causality they mean only that, owing to the im- 
possibility of exact measurements of certain physical phe- 
nomena, one cannot calculate with any accuracy their future 
behavior. Often such a statement implies only that, as far 
as physics is concerned, some phenomenon is uncaused in 
the sense that physics of itself cannot explain why a change 
has taken place. The physicist should take for granted that 
there is some cause to account for the change. The unpre- 
dictability of phenomena (whether such unpredictability be 


1 Garrigon-Lagrange, God: His Existence and His Nature, Vol. I, 
translation of Rose, Herder, 1934. 
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considered natural and fundamental or due only to faulty 
technique of measurement) in no way militates against the 
philosophical principle of efficient causality. The constancy 
or inconstancy of the laws of nature does not affect that 
which makes the laws constant or inconstant. The princi- 
ple of efficient causality does not demand uniformity in the 
workings of nature. It demands only that every effect have 
an adequate cause which efficiently produces the effect, and 
that the cause be proportioned to the effect. 


Physicists, however, in their investigations are con- 
fronted with certain well established findings which are 
seemingly contradictory. They feel the need of a philo- 
sophical interpretation of such findings. They realize that 
nothing but good can result from a more intimate collabora- 
tion between philosopher and physicist. It is not so much 
efficient cause and current physical theory as contradiction 
and current physical theory that bother the physicist. The 
following observations are made in the hope of arousing 
greater interest in some modern physical findings which 
have very definite philosophical implications. 

For the purposes of our discussion we would suggest re- 
solving the advances of modern physics into the four follow- 
ing classifications: 


1. Seemingly contradictory experimental results. 

2. Theories and postulates useful in explaining experi- 

mental findings but seemingly contradictory. 

3. Physical interpretations of mathematical expres- 

sions leading to contradictions. 

4. Experiments and theories which seem to be in total 

agreement with philosophical concepts. 

Let us consider the four divisions not necessarily in their 
order of importance but rather in the order in which we 
have presented them. To aid in the presentation we have 
cited examples which perhaps will prove to be boresome to 
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philosophers, yet are necessary to clarify the problems con- 
fronting us. 


1. SEEMINGLY CONTRADICTORY EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS. 


In modern science experimental results frequently seem 
incompatible with other known results or contrary to re- 
sults predicated by known and established physical laws. 
Clearly, when experimental results lead to what seem to be 
contradictions between experimental findings they cannot 
help but strike a discordant note in the philosophical mind. 
A typical example of such a contradiction is the Michelson 
and Morley experiment.” In this famous experiment Michel- 
son and Morley, by the use of the well known phenomenon 
of the interference of light, attempted to measure or detect 
the motion of the earth through the ether. The results as 
we all know were negative. These negative results, which 
were contrary to the unanimous expectations of scientists, 
threw the physicists into a state of turmoil from which they 
have not as yet fully recovered. The experiment led the 
world to the conclusion that the velocity of light is an in- 
variant. The fact that anything in motion is an invariant 
would certainly afford food for thought for any philosophi- 
cal mind. Another example of experimental contradictions 
encountered by the physicists is the dual property of light 
and the dual property of matter. 

Experiments relating to interference, those relating to 
refraction and diffraction of light, together with many 
other experiments, have led physicists to conclude that light 
is a wave motion. 

Planck? in his famous experiments which he published 
in 1900 concerning the emission of radiant energy from a 
black body was driven to the conclusion that light is emitted 

2 Lorentz, H. A., Einstein, A., Minkowski, H., and Weyl, H., The 
Principle of Relativity (1923), Dodd, Mead Co., N. Y. 


3 Allen, H. S.,- Electrons and Waves (19382), p. 44, Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., London. 
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in packets or quanta. It is apparent that Planck was very 
skeptical of his own interpretation and softened the idea as 
much as possible. 

In 1905 Einstein‘ restated the idea in such form that it 
was more inclusive than Planck’s, yet apparently he did not 
want to leave the feeling that he really believed that light 
was emitted as bullets or packets, or in quanta, but that he 
was merely presenting the notion because it so successfully 
explained observed phenomena. As time went on the idea 
developed until it was apparent that practically all energy 
determinations in which light was involved required that 
light be considered corpuscular in nature. Today we find 
the physicist who designs such scientific apparatus as micro- 
scopes, telescopes, interferometers, etc., considering light 
purely as wave motion, while those who deal with the ejec- 
tion of electrons from atoms, with the generation of X-rays, 
with the killing of microdrganisms, consider light purely as 
corpuscular. Nor do all complications cease here, for the 
familiar experiments of Davisson and Germer® have led sci- 
entists to assign the properties of waves to electrons, which 
heretofore had been considered purely and simply cor- 
puscles of known mass and dimensions. It is needless to 


| carry this further, for the scientific history that follows the 


Davisson and Germer experiments simply added to the state 
of confusion. In the meantime de Broglie® and others 
formulated the famous wave mechanics, in which mathe- 
matical exposés have partially reconciled the discrepancies. 
They have given to waves that which is particles’ and to 
particles that which is waves’. 


4 Haas, A., Wave Mechanics and the New Quantum Theory (1928), 
p. 4, Constable and Co., Ltd., London. 

5 Davisson and Germer, Phys. Rev., XXX (1927), 707; Loeb, L. B. 
and Adams, S. A., Development of Physical Thought, p. 594, John 
Wiley & Sons, London. 

6 de Broglie, Louis, An Introduction to the Study of Wave Me- 
chanics, Dutton & Co., N. Y. 
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Clearly, these are fields of investigation not only for the 
scientist but likewise for the philosopher. 

The experiments of Dr. Chadwick’ and others might 
prove even more intriguing to the philosopher, for they are 
seemingly contrary to what were considered well established 
laws in physics. In these famous experiments atoms of one 
kind have been transformed into atoms of another kind and 
matter has disappeared, has lost its identity and has been 
transformed into pure energy. 

It is to be remembered that the contributions of Michel- 
son and Morley, Davisson and Germer, Planck, and Chad- 
wick are not postulates and not theories, but are the results 
of actual experiments which have been verified many times 
by independent observers. 


2. THEORIES AND POSTULATES USEFUL IN EXPLAINING EX- 
PERIMENTAL FINDINGS BUT SEEMINGLY CONTRADICTORY. 


An error frequently made by scientists is the failure to 
carefully distinguish between theories and facts. Seldom 
is this mistake made by those who prepare the original dis- 
sertations. After great numbers of experiments have been 
conducted, all of which tend to confirm a theory, and after 
the theory has been used for accurately predicting many re- 
sults, the error of confusing theory and fact is not at all 
difficult to understand. In order for the philosopher to dis- 
tinguish between fact and theory, between truth and error, 
in modern physics, it is necessary either that he thoroughly 
acquaint himself with the physical problems he is studying 
or that he associate himself with one thoroughly acquainted 
with them. 

Frequently physical theories have their direct origin in 
postulates rather than experiments, yet these theories are 


7 Chadwick, J., Nature, 134 (1934) : 237; 185 (1935): 65. Millikan, 
R. A., Electrons (+ and —), Protons, Photons, Neutrons and Cosmic 
Rays, Chapters XIV and XV (1935), Univ. of Chicago Press. 
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extremely valuable to the scientist in pointing the way to 
future experiments. Typical examples of a theory which 
has its origin in experiment is the Lorentz-Fitzgerald Con- 
traction Theory. This theory was conceived by Lorentz 
and Fitzgerald in an attempt to explain the negative results 
of the Michelson and Morley experiment, which led them 
“to the conclusion that the dimensions of solid bodies are 
slightly altered by their motion through the ether”. This 
was a theory designed to explain experiments and truly was 
extremely valuable to the physicists. 


Likewise Einstein’s Theory of Relativity found its origin 
in the famous Michelson and Morely experiment, for as 
Einstein? states, “. . . the unsuccessful attempts to discover 
any motion of the earth relatively to the ‘light medium’ 
suggest that the phenomena of electro-dynamics as well as 
of mechanics possess no properties corresponding to the 
idea of absolute rest. They suggest rather that, .. ., the 
same laws of electro-dynamics and optics will be valid for 
all frames of reference for which the equations of mechan- 
ics hold good. We will raise this conjecture (the purport 
of which will hereafter be called the ‘Principle of Relativi- 
ty’) to the status of a postulate, and also introduce another 
postulate, which is only apparently irreconcilable with the 
former, namely, that light is always propagated in empty 
space with a definite velocity c which is independent of the 
state of motion of the emitting body.” From the standpoint 
of a physicist these theories have proven extremely fruitful, 
and hence, although only theories, cannot be completely ig- 
nored by the philosopher. 

An example of a conclusion at which relativists arrive 
as a result of these theories is best derived from Ejinstein’s 


8 Einstein, A., Lorentz, H. A., Minkowski, H., and Weyl, A., The 
Principle of Relativity, p. 11 (1928), Dodd, Mead Co., N. Y. 

9 Einstein, A., Lorentz, H. A., Minkowski, H., and Weyl, A., The 
Principle of Relativity, pp. 37 and 43, Dodd, Mead and Co. (1923), N.Y. 
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own statement, “So we see that we cannot attach any abso- 
lute signification to the concept of simultaneity, but that 
two events which, viewed from a system of codrdinates, are 
simultaneous, can no longer be looked upon as simultaneous 
events when envisaged from a system which is in motion 
relatively to that system.” If the dimensions of an object 
are a function of the velocity of that object we are driven to 
curious conclusions, for we find that an object may have an 
infinite number of lengths at the same time. For example, 
an electron moving in an X-ray tube has a certain velocity 
with respect to an observer operating the tube. Should 
there be an observer on Mars, clearly, to him this electron 
would have another velocity, and to an observer on the 
Moon, another, and so on ad infinitum. 

Purely from the standpoint of a physicist we might state 
that the crucial experiment in relativity is the determina- 
tion of the mass of the electron moving at velocities ap- 
roaching that of light. Newton’s concept of mass is some- 
thing purely mechanical. If we are considering purely the 
mechanics of mass, then we can logically argue that the 
crucial experiment in relativity would be an experiment in 
which mechanics and not electrical fields and charges would 
be used as measuring means. The mass of an object mov- 
ing at a velocity approaching the velocity of light has never 
been directly, i. e., mechanically, determined. 

To the best of our knowledge all experiments performed 
in this crucial test have been electrical in nature and hence 
indirect. 

From the standpoint of the physicist the relativity theo- 
ry is extremely useful in explaining observed phenomena 
and in predicting results, but the mere fact that the theory 
is useful should by no means raise it to the status of a chal- 
lenger of immutable philosophical principles. 
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8. PHYSICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF MATHEMATICAL EXPRES- 
SIONS LEADING TO CONTRADICTIONS. 


It must be kept in mind that a great deal of modern 
physics deals with mathematics. A mathematician dealing 
with equations and symbols clearly need not restrict him- 
self to a real world, nor does he as a rule attempt to so limit 
himself. But, unfortunately, the physicist is frequently 
prone to attempt interpretations of these purely mathe- 
matical expressions. It is not always easy to keep in mind 
that mathematics as applied to physics is only a shorthand 
method for expressing ideas, and that no more fundamental 
ideas can be extracted from the final equations than the 
ideas infused in the original equations. Frequently at- 
tempts to place physical interpretations on purely mathe- 
matical symbols lead to serious error. As a rule, those who 
first place such interpretations do so with the full under- 
standing and thorough appreciation of the limitations of 
the method and are usually cautious to warn against the 
fallacy of the method. Too frequently, however, those who 
follow ignore the warning, and before long we have the 
physical interpretation of a purely symbolic equation ex- 
pressed as a fact. A typical example of a case in which such 
an error can easily be made is the interpretation of the four- 
termed equation involving three space coérdinates and time 
as four-dimentional space. 

A means for expressing the change of position of a point 
in space is the equation 

dS? = (dx)? + (dy)? + (dz)?. 
Where x, y, and z are the distances measured along the co- 
ordinate axes and dS is the distance moved. When time is 
introduced, the equation takes the form, according to 
Minkowski,!° 


dS? = (dx)? + (dy)? + (dz)* — (cdt)?. 


10 Allen, H. S., Electrons and Waves, p. 61 (1932), Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., London. 
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Considering this latter equation purely from the standpoint 
of a mathematician, —(cdt)? can be replaced by + (cdT7’)?. 
Taking ¢ as unit velocity and applying the rule of commuta- 
tion the equation can be written with the dT first and dx last 
dS? = (dT)? + (dy)? + (dz)? + (dx)? 

But now it will be recalled that in the original equation the 
first three terms represented space codrdinates or three 
lines mutually perpendicular. Totally disregarding the 
physics, then in our new equation T is a space codrdinate 
perpendicular to both x and z, but we have already consid- 
ered x, y, and z orthogonal and so we find ourselves with 
four lines mutually perpendicular. Clearly, the one who 
originated it never intended that such an interpretation 
should be placed on it, yet the literature is replete with ref- 
erences to a new four dimensional world; a typical example 
of the type of error that can result from placing physical 
interpretations on purely mathematical operators. Nor are 
we limited to four dimensional space, but we find references 
in the literature to sixteen dimensional worlds, which clearly 
can have no meaning from the physical standpoint. 


4. EXPERIMENTS AND THEORIES WHICH SEEM TO BE IN TOTAL. 


AGREEMENT WITH PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPTS. 


Let us not conclude that modern physics is chiefly a sys- 
tem of errors interspersed with a few truths and half- 
truths, all of which contradict well established philosophical 
principles. This is not true. Many advances have been 
made in science which confirm observations made centuries 
ago by men in interpreting nature in the light of meta- 
physical principles. 

A striking example is the modern concept of matter. 
Matter has been found to consist of ninety-two elements (re- 
cent experiments have shown more), and these ninety-two 
elements in turn are all composed of electrons, positrons, 
neutrons, protons, and photons. There can be little doubt that 
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time will show a close relationship between these basic ele- 
ments, possibly again boiling down to a basic uniform mat- 
ter, common to all material things. 

In a closely related field we might cite modern experi- 
ments in transmutation,.which not only show that differ- 
ent atoms or elements are made up of the same funda- 
mental units, but also that one atom can be transformed into 
another atom. For example, Chadwick has deduced the fol- 
lowing equation from his experiment: 

;Bu 4 »oHe4 — ;N'4 4. on! 
in which boron is bombarded by helium atoms, forming ni- 
trogen and a neutron. In some cases the formation of the 
new element is accompanied by the release or absorption of 
quanta of energy. It should greatly interest the Scholastic 
philosopher to note that modern physics is rapidly approach- 
ing the traditional concept of all ordinary matter being com- 
posed of a principle of indifference, a common thing, and a 
principle of structure and action. 

In this disseration we have not even scratched the sur- 
face of the possibilities for the advancement of knowledge 
which can result from the close codperation of the philoso- 
pher and the scientist. As simple as the postulates and ex- 
perimental results in this paper have been, it should be clear 
to any scientist or philosopher that a thorough presentation 
of the relationship between current physical theories and 
philosophical principles requires the serious coéperation of 
both the student of philosophy and the student of science. 


JOSEPH SCHNEIDER. 
GEORGE SPERI SPERTI. 
Institutum Divi Thome, 


6616 Beechmont Ave., Mt. Washington, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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FIRST CAUSE IN CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION 


I. 


N this brief paper I wish only to suggest the alignments 
relative to first cause of some contemporary English and 
Americans. All of these are reactions, in varying degrees, 
to Hume, and especially to the Kantian dead-line. My state- 
ment will be without argument and almost without 
exposition. 

Modern philosophy of religion, and most of all on cause 
and first cause, is put under pressure by Hume and much 
more by Kant. Theoretically we should expect people to 
have respect for Kant’s word, and that is what we find. 

Philosophers of religion break up under this pressure 
into groups. In England the alignments in part are: first, 
agnostic empiricism, as represented, in intention and effect, 
by Broad, S. Alexander, Hobson, Schiller, and all the Hux- 
leys; secondly, absolutistic post-Hegelianism, as best repre- 
sented by F. Bradley, Green, Bosanquet, and Professor 
Joachim; and thirdly, spiritualistic theism, often a mixture 
of phenomenalism and realism, and in any case claiming 
now and for nearly a century the bulk of the most English 
English philosophers of religion. In this theistic group, 
which is sometimes empiric and sometimes a priori, are such 
great names as Martineau, James Ward, Sorley, Dean Inge, 
Canon Streeter, Dr. Tennant, A. E. Taylor, and (at least in 
more recent years) W. D. Ross. With the possible exception 
of the Absolutists, these groups and persons respect Hume’s 
Treatise, Dialogues and Enquiry, and Kant’s negative phi- 
losophy of religion, and the third group builds on Kant’s 
positive or practical philosophy of religion. 


I suggest that Whitehead is a mélange of all these group- 
ings, that his philosophy of religion is a Humean agnosti- 
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cism, a Kantian negativism and a positivism, and yet with 
a flare for a kind of Bergsonian pantheistic absolutism. 

In America the absolutistic philosophy of religion is worn 
out, and it is difficult to name young men now who pay alle- 
giance to it. Hume’s empiric agosticism has a place, espe- 
cially with older thinkers such as Sellars, but it has been 
combined with and virtually superseded by humanitarian 
naturalism and Comte’s positivism, for example in R. B. 
Perry’s writings of a dozen years ago. It teams well with 
Durkheim’s and Levy-Bruhl’s atomistic and positivistic 
theory of religion and ethics, and has been made to do so by 
both Sellars and Perry. Of course, this atomistic positivism 
joins scientificism, since it likes to parade data and does not 
hesitate to make a general use of hypotheses. Now, the God 
of this sort of philosophy is a humanitarian end or ideal; it 
is not a first cause; in fact, first cause is counted out, the 
world-process being considered eternal and self-subsistent 
(for example by Sellars, Strong, and Durant Drake; also by 
Broad, Hobson, and Whitehead). The best expression of 
the human ideal or humanitarian end as God is in the work 
called Religion by E. S. Ames, though the same God is more 
recently expressed, presumably for Oxford Groupism, in 
The Structure of Religious Experience by Professor Mac- 
murray, of London. Such God, we repeat, is not a first 
cause but a last end, and the theory is, from the theistic 
point of view, an actual agnosticism, though from a psycho- 
logical point of view it is nothing more than a case of sub- 
stitutionism. In a roundabout way it pays tribute to Hume 
and Kant. 

God as first cause, even as creator and director of world- 
process, is affirmed by many Americans, certainly by the 
group whom we usually call personalists; e. g., by Bright- 
man, Flewelling, Knudson, Bertocci, A. C. Garnett, and W. 
K. Wright, a group influenced especially by English theism, 
and by Kant, the God-cause being known not as the cause of 
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process but of order, and chiefly of the moral and value 
order. 

We have also the American Marxist stance in philosophy 
of religion. This is guided, though only negatively and re- 
motely, by Hume and Kant; its positive opinions are from 
Comte and Marx, and its inspiration mainly from Marx. 
This philosophy of religion rests on four assumptions: (a) 
that matter is eternal and self-sufficing; (b) that matter 
produces whatever is produced; (c) that the sciences consti- 
tute the exclusive way of certain knowing; and (d) that the 
sciences are the exclusive philosophical possession of the 
Marxists, other philosophers, and especially other philoso- 
phers of religion, being unscientific. 

Our statement is at best only an outline of some current 
alignments as made out beforehand by Hume and Kant and 
more lately by Comte and Marx. It is a sketch of English 
and American post-Hegelianism as relevant to philosophy 
of religion. 

We shall attempt now to give one English and one Ameri- 
can illustration of the outline. 

Martineau said: We know causality as willed within 
ourselves; we know indubitably that events have causes, and 
“we have to think” of events in the non-Ego world, includ- 
ing ‘our organism and its environment,” “as determined by 
a Will in nature accordant with our personal will;” “intel- 
lectual Will” is known to be operative in nature, though not 
necessarily an infinite Will. Pringle-Pattison said: God is 
revealed as immanent “‘in the structure and system of finite 
experience ;” “‘the presence of the Ideal is the reality of God 
without us,” moral and religious ideals in particular being 
‘possible only if the subject feels himself in presence of” 
an incomparable Reality. James Ward said:'! “Either the 
world is not rational or man does not stand alone and this 
life is not all. But it cannot be rational to conclude that the 


1 We take this statement of Ward from Bertocci. 
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world is not rational” when we can postulate God and a fu- 
ture life. W.R. Sorley said: St. Thomas’ own arguments, 
though he rejected Anselm’s, are—due to Kant’s effective 
criticism—suspect; hence, if theism is to stand it must de- 
pend on Kant’s moral argument, 7. e., on “the validity and 
power of goodness as the law of life—or, more generally, 
the ideal realm of values.” Tennant reaches theism by way 
of a “cumulative teleological argument,” ethical ideals being 
the most significant part of the data. His question is: What 
do the facts of nature and of human nature compel us to 
think of the World-Ground? He concludes that it is reason- 
able though not strictly logical to hold that nature is cre- 
ated and has a first cause. 

Thus in this spiritualistic-theistic group little is said 
about a first efficient cause of process. But a cause is af- 
firmed, either a first cause of the value-order and the moral- 
order and of nature-order, or a cause as end of these; it is 
not always said that this cause is transcendent or that it is 
infinite. 

The liveliest and best received of our Marxist philoso- 
phers of religion is Mr. Dewey, whose philosophy was all 
but complete in his work of thirty years ago, The Influence 
of Darwin and Other Essays. He said: Modern thought 
put an end to the notion of fixedness and its superiority, but 
when people had given up fixed causes and first and final 
causes in astronomy and physics, they held out in biology; 
but Darwin left “no call for a prior intelligent causal force 
to plan and foreordain,” with the result that “the new logic 
outlaws, flanks, dismisses—what you please—one type of 
problems and substitutes another type. Philosophy fore- 
swears inquiry into absolute origins and absolute finalities 
in order to explore specific values and the specific conditions 
that generate them.” And even if it were shown that life 
is regulated by “‘a transcendent principle to a final inclusive 
goal,” human values and disvalues would remain “just what 
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they now are.” It is “intellectual atavism” to say that our 
values are justified only if “gathered into some exclusive 
first cause and some exhaustive final goal.” 

This is the sum of that early work, and of Dewey. It 
contains his meliorism and his doctrine of immediate causes 
and effects versus any transcendent first cause and last end. 
The “religious attitude’ expressed in A Common Faith 
(1934) is this same interest in here-and-now values, all 
question of a first cause or last end being waived as irrele- 
vant. Every work written in that interim of twenty-five 
years repeats the same doctrine. It will be enough to men- 
tion the essay of 1930, “What I Believe,” in which it is 
added that scientific method is “the sole authentic mode of 
revelation,” and the statement in the Christian Century in 
1933 that the concept of God can either be dropped so far as 
religious experience is concerned or be framed wholly in 
terms of natural human relationships, and that, though a 
will as “causative and directive of the universe” might con- 
ceivably be proved, Mr. Dewey hopes religion does not have 
to wait for such proof. 

In A Common Faith, Mr. Dewey says: ‘Any activity 
pursued in behalf of an ideal” and against odds is “religious 
in guality,” and he uses the name God for the “active rela- 
tion between the ideal and the actual.” He also says that 
the opposition between religious values so conceived and re- 
ligions is unbridgeable, and that the identification of these 
values with the creeds of religions “must be dissolved.” 

LEO R. WARD. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


IT. 


Edouard Le Roy is certainly one of the most important 
figures in contemporary philosophy. His studies concerning 
the existence and nature of God are particularly important. 
His treatment of the problem of Theism can be embraced 
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under two heads: firstly, a criticism of the traditional ar- 
guments; and secondly, an exposition of his own so-called 
Idealistic proof. We shall here confine ourselves largely to 
an exposition of his doctrine, only briefly offering a critical 
estimate.! 

The chief vice that infects the customary proofs for 
God’s existence (motion, causality, contingency, grades of 
perfection, finality) is the vice that infects the affirmations 
of common sense itself. Now the spontaneous convictions 
of the common man are chiefly: (1) The world is consti- 
tuted of discrete entities (substances) endowed with quali- 
ties; (2) These entities are linked, among other things, by 
causal relations; (3) There is a distinction between a mover 
and that which is moved; (4) The mover or cause as such 
is superior in perfection to that which is moved; (5) There 
is final causation present, not only in human actions but, in 
some similar fashion, in other real beings. Such affirmations, 
believes Le Roy, are not, strictly speaking, true. They are 
merely useful principles of actions—practical guides, as it 
were.” 

A correct view of the real order would express its essen- 
tially evolutionistic character. It would recognize that the 
primacy of the real belongs to becoming, and not to being.* 
Reality is in a state of continuous flux. Evolution, more- 
over, is not to be understood in the sense of an actualization 
of certain potentialities (the concepts of potency and act 
are products of the common sense morcelage of the real). 
Evolution is to be understood as the emergence of new 
“creations” occurring under the impluse of that universal 
agent, the élan vital. 

One easily recognizes here the philosophy of Bergson, 
both in its attack upon the affirmations of common sense 

1Vd. Le Probléme de Dieu, Paris, 1929. 


2 Op. cit., p. 21, 22, 29, 39. 
3 Ibid., p. 21. 
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and in its emphasis upon the evolutionary character of 
reality. But this does not mean that LeRoy has not gone 
beyond Bergson. In one manner he has, and that is by his 
directing the flow of Bergsonian ideas into a definite theistic 
path. Anti-intellectualism, idealism of a sort, and at least 
a touch of pragmatism are the ingredients that have gone 
into the structure of the philosophy of M. Le Roy. 

What objections, in detail, has M. Le Roy made against 
the traditional proofs for God’s existence? He asserts, 
firstly, and rightly enough, that the metaphysical proofs for 
God’s existence are based upon the primordial affirmations 
of common sense. They are, therefore, afflicted with the 
same weakness as their source. The principle of causality, 
for example, is applicable only to the phenomenal world, the 
world of common sense.‘ It is both unwarranted and futile 
to attempt to give it a transcendental character. Cause and 
effect imply a duality. In the real order there is no such 
duality. Once the duality of cause and effect (or of mover 
and thing moved) is admitted, of course it is reasonable, 
and necessary, to conclude to a First Cause or to a First 
Mover. But the reasoning process is vitiated by its source. 
The principle of final causality likewise suffers from the 
same vice. In assuming, moreover, that things other than 
man act for an end is to indulge in a gross type of anthropo- 
morphism.’ Again, the proof from finality assumes a cer- 
tain disjunction of things and the law of finality which 
would be externally imposed upon them. It is error not to 
recognize that finality is present in natures themselves and 
that it is not imposed upon them from the outside. 

The proof from contingency is founded, Le Roy believes, 
upon a conceptual isolation of an entity from the world- 

4 Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 1907, p. 142. This article is 
reproduced in the Problém de Dieu, with only minor changes. On the 
Thomistie notion of “common sense” vd. Le Sens Commun, by Reg. 


Garrigou-Lagrange, O. P. 
5 Probléme de Dieu, p. 41. 
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process. It is easy by such a mental isolation of one thing 
to regard it as a contingent entity. But a truer picture of 
the real world would show that the whole is determined, 
and that the part is likewise determined by its necessary 
relations to the whole.® 


There are two other faults in the traditional proofs. 
None of these metaphysical arguments concludes, or can 
conclude, to the existence of a Supreme Being distinct from 
the world. At best one can affirm a certain necessity with- 
in and basic to things, but on what grounds declare that this 
necessity is rooted in a really distinct and transcendent be- 
ing?? Necessity is immanent to, but not transcendental to 
things—that is all that one can infer from the premises. 
The third weakness of these proofs has been emphasized 
by Kant. It is the implicit employment of the ontological 
proof. How can one conclude to the infinite perfection of 
the Supreme Being after having simply established His 
necessity? Only by making the unwarranted assumption 
of the necessary connection of the concepts of infinity and 
necessity. 

The only two proofs, in Le Roy’s view, that have any 
degree of cogency are those based upon human desires for 
perfect happiness and upon the fact of moral obligation. 
The former proof, especially, when purged of its conceptual 
and deductive apparatus, offers the beginnings of a solid 
proof for God’s existence. The proof from obligation is 
vitiated by the false assumption of the absolute and immuta- 
ble character of the moral life and moral laws. History is 
witness to the relative and variable quality of this life and 
these laws. Moreover, how logically affirm that the source 
of moral obligation must be found in a Supreme Legislator? 


6 Ibid., p. 30. 


7 Ibid., p. 30. And the same criticism applies to the argument from 
finality. How can one affirm more than internal finality? Vd., p. 41. 
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How prove that its necessary character is not owing to na- 
ture, to society, or to some immanent vital instinct ?° 

It is necessary to conclude this hasty survey. A preg- 
nant phrase from Le Roy sums up, I believe, his objections: 


Rien n'est plus contraire aux tendances de la pensée 
contemporaine, et a ses meilleures tendances, je veux 
dire aux plus fécondes, aux plus fructueuses, que ce jeu 
déductif d’entités conceptuelles.® 


It is immediately evident from the foregoing that what- 
ever measures M. Le Roy takes to affirm the existence of 
God cannot be proofs or demonstrations in the strict sense 
of the word. Any deduction or induction leading to the 
conclusion that God exists necessarily would imply employ- 
ment of and trust in concepts and principles devoid of real 
content. His view is: 


Somme toute, on croit en Dieu plus qu’on ne le prouve. 
A dire vrai, on ne le demontre pas: on Vexperimente, on 
le vit.10 


But how is this experience of God made explicit? The 
point of departure must be in the truth that reality is essen- 
tially becoming, in the admission that the real world is in- 
cessantly dynamic and fecund.!! This cosmic movement, 
secondly, is orientated in a definite direction, towards an 
increase of perfection, a greater richness of life. In short, 
the cosmic movement is an ascendancy towards the su- 
premely spiritual and morally perfect. Thirdly, the essen- 
tial note of spirit is freedom, inasmuch as spirit is endowed 
with creative action, holding the absolute primacy in the 
scale of reality, and generator of all else, either of the ma- 
terial or of the intellectual order. 

This sovereign spirit of freedom, nevertheless, finds its 
absolute independence checked by three elements: (1) an 
obstacle to vanquish, and that obstacle is matter; (2) an 

8 Op. cit., pp. 54-59. 

9 Tbid., p. 17. 


10 Jbid., p. 127. 
11 Revue de Met. et de Mor., July, 1907, p. 498. 
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obligation of unity, and this is the source of reason; (3) an 
orientation towards perfection, and this is the principle of 
growth. It is in this clash of spirit and its obstacles that 
one discovers the realité morale. This “moral reality” is 
irreducible to any other form of being. It is at the summit 
of all, it is the source of all existence. In affirming its 
primacy, one affirms the existence of God. This is the es- 
sence of Le Roy’s development of the affirmation of God in 
the essay of 1907. 

In his Probléme de Dieu (1929) Le Roy amplifies the 
discussion. Here the point of departure is his careful (even 
magnificient) analysis of human disquietude. Man has as- 
pirations that the world affords no opportunity to fulfill.!2 
Further analysis of the discontent within the human heart 
shows that there is at the basis of man’s restlessness a moral 
necessity to achieve perfection. Within his nature is found 
an incessant dictate to increase in being, to ascend ever 
higher in the scale of perfection. Within the most intimate 
depths of human nature there is discoverable an exigence 
morale, supreme form of reality, independent in its nature 
and operation. To affirm this moral exigency is to affirm 
God: 


L’analyse de conscience nous montre donc, au plus 
intime de nous-mémes, a la racine de notre nature, 
comme source de ]’étre en nous, une exigence premiére 
et souveraine: exigence de réalisation ascendante, exi- 
gence de progrés sans fin, exigence de vie spirituelle par- 
faite. Par rapport a nous, elle est lumiére attirante, 
prophétique, révélatrice de la sevle destinée vraie; elle 
se comporte comme une invitation 4 monter, comme un 
appel venu de plus haut et de plus profond que notre 
coeur, comme une inspiration qui nous souléve au dessus 
de toute réalité close, au dela de tout désir illusoire, 
jusqu’aux seuls sommets inconnus ot librement puisse 
respirer notre 4me. Or, affirmer ainsi le primat de Vexi- 
gence morale, c’est en cela méme que consiste, au moins 
initialement, Vaffirmation de Dicu. 


12 Probléme de Diew., p. 137. 
13 Tbid., p. 201. 
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So far as our human selves are concerned, therefore, we 
can detect within the inner core of our being the presence 
of a moral force, which is God. But how affirm the identity 
of this force with the principle, not merely of our own, but 
of all being? It is here that the proof moves to a considera- 
tion of the necessary implications of Idealism. Le Roy de- 
fines Idealism as 


la tendance doctrinale 4 suspendre et méme 4a réduire 
toute existence 4 la pensée, a fondre et absorber |’étre 
dans la pensée.!4 


A distinction, he emphasizes, must be made between 
individual thought and consciousness, my thought, and the 
thought, the universal mind or consciousness, of which the 
individual awareness is merely an aspect.» From this point 
of departure, and with this distinction retained, three points 
can be developed which lead to the affirmation of God as the 
source of all existence. 


1. Anything beyond thought is absolutely unthinkable. 
The phrase has become classic: un au-dela de la pensée est 
chose absolument impensable.'6 


2. Thought is primary, irreducible, incapable of gen- 
eration from something prior to itself. Every effort to ex- 
plain it away presupposes its reality and its absolute prima- 
cy. For example, materialism is a philosophical system, 
then a product of thought. In spite of itself it bears witness 
to the primacy of mind. 


3. Thought is active or creative. There is a form of 
Idealism to be avoided here, says M. Le Roy. This is the 
idealism which would make of thought some immutable sub- 
sistence, an object of eternal contemplation. Thought is not 


14 [bid., p. 251. 

15 [bid., p. 254: “Si je suis idéaliste ce que je pose A titre de premier 
et souverain principe, ce n’est certes pas la pensée en tant que mien- 
ne: c’est la Pensée, dont il reste d’ailleurs ensuite a definir le mode 
et genre de subsistance. 

16 [bid., p. 254, 
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a reality which slumbers; it is reality “on the march’. More- 
over, it is not something which is face to face with a chose 
en sot, that idol of the practical reason; it is essentially 
dynamic and creative. It is best described as pensée-action. 
Mind does not discover its objects. It is truer to say that it 
creates them. It is not, however, triumphant, but militant. 
As in the case of the moral reality, discussed above, thought- 
action meets with obstacles in its path to absolute autonomy. 
Thought is a movement towards the light from out of the 
obscurities of the night. As there is a moral exigency, like- 
wise there is an idealistic exigency. And it is the same 
reality present within each exigency. That reality is God. 

Le Roy is very explicit in affirming that the God of the 
moral and idealistic exigencies is endowed with the absolute 
and relative perfections which traditional theism has en- 
larged upon. Infinity, personality and creative power are 
proper to God. One must avoid here, however, he believes, 
any analogies in our understanding of His nature which 
would tend to make Him one being or one person juxtaposed 
to others. Strictly, God does not exist; He is above ex- 
istence. God is not a person; He is super-personal. God, 
moreover, is immanent as well as transcendant. One must 
not interpret these latter terms in a spatial sense, as is 
sometimes done. God is immanent “quant 4 sa présence 
efficace et intime, quant 4 son action inspiratrice et réali- 
sante en nous;” and He is transcendant “quant a l’infini de 
création et de réalité toujours plus haute vers lequel sans 
limite il nous attire et nous souléve, quant a son caractére 
de principe inexhaustible.”!7 

The admirable intentions of M. Le Roy must be recog- 
nized. He deeply senses that serious problem, the problem 
of inducing the modern thinker to assent to the existence of 
a transcendant and personal God. Le Roy is well aware 


17 Ibid., p. 284. 
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(as Thomists should likewise be aware) that the traditional 
proofs for the existence of God have little or no effect upon 
present-day minds. The Thomists must develop their own 
solution of the problem. Whatever particular form that 
solution may take, it is certain that it must differ in many 
profound respects from the doctrine of our distinguished 
contemporary, Edouard Le Roy. 


FRANCIS FE. MCMAHON. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 





SOME CASUAL NOTES OF THE NATURE OF MATTER 


ARDINAL MERCIER has well said that there are but 
two rival theories to be considered when there is ques- 
tion of discerning the causes, necessary and at the same 
time sufficient, of the order in the material universe. There 
are but two large systems from which to choose—mechan- 
ism and the naturalism or hylomorphism of Aristotle and 
the Scholastics. The line of separation is sharp and pre- 
cise. Whatever else mechanism may imply, it consists at 
root in the denial of the capacity of a material body to un- 
dergo intrinsic change. There are evolution, world pro- 
cesses, structure building. But it is all of an externally im- 
pressed type. It is extrinsic change. Or as Aristotle has 
written by way of narration: “From the genuinely-one there 
never could have come-to-be a multiplicity, nor from the 
genuinely-many a ‘one’: that is impossible.” 

But Aristotle made no such concession to Parmenides. 
Material being changes, and down to its very roots or tex- 
ture as being. It is not limited in its becoming to new rela- 
tions in space, to new alignments with other material enti- 
ties. It is true that not-being as such cannot be the point of 
departure of an evolutionary process. Nor can being as 
actuality serve in that capacity. But the two are not re- 
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lated to each other as contradictories. Between them, as it 
were, looms dvvduei dv, potentia ens, over which Parmenides 
glossed with an exhibition of superficiality. Being then may 
be actual and potential, and every material entity has a lib- 
eral share of both. A dualism intrinsic to its nature, form- 
ing its very core and fiber, not externally impressed, is the 
result for every material unit. Into the very nature of ma- 
terial being enters actuality and potentiality, or, more con- 
cretely, matter and form. The two are not, of course, being 
in their own right, as Descartes and Gassendi held in an 
age when Aristotle was still thought worth challenging. 
Neither is an ens quod; each is an ens quo. Neither is be- 
ing; each is the principle by which a material being becomes 
and is. It is in terms of this dualism that the Aristotelian 
and Scholastic synthesis explained multiplicity and change, 
the rich variety, the order and finality in the material 
universe. 

Descartes is, of course, the father of modern mechanism. 
Well may he serve as a point that divides the old from the 
new, as a link between the modern mechanist and his coun- 
terpart in the days of Greek speculation. For there is much 
about the Cartesian mechanism that is reminiscent of De- 
mocritus, much that smacks of a later and more refined 
mechanical synthesis. Descartes condemns the Aristotelian 
hylomorphism for the same reason that Democritus and 
Leucippus would have rejected it. It seeks to answer the 
dilemma of Parmenides which is fundamentally unanswera- 
ble. At the same time Descartes is guilty of a betrayal of 
the philosophy of nature into the hands of physical science, 
of a surrender to empiricism, just as is the modern expo- 
nent of mechanism. How can the Cartesian confusion be- 
tween material substance and quantity be interpreted in 
other terms than these? There is likewise about Descartes 
the same effort to rear a mechanical interpretation of nature 
upon the foundation of experimental data. 
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The story of the revolt against Aristotelianism and of 
the rebirth of mechanism at the beginning of our modern 
era needs no retelling. Who does not know that modern 
science was born in a mechanistic atmosphere, and that 
through three centuries it strode from triumph to triumph, 
sponsored, claimed and even guided by a mechanical phi- 
losophy of nature? Thus when the modern atom was intro- 
duced to give meaning to the empirical laws dealing with 
the conduct of gases it was heralded as a refinement of the 
barbed particle of Democritus. In fact, there entered into 
the completed picture of Dalton and his successors much 
that was drawn from the mechanical views of Newton, from 
the philosophical prejudices of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. There are reasons, of course, why a me- 
chanical conception should appeal to the scientist. It is the 
soul of economy and simplicity. It permits of a picture, a 
model. It courts mathematics, and exalts the experi- 
mental and observable. And after all, though the atom of 
Democritus was born of metaphysical speculation and the 
modern atom of scientific conjecture, they lend themselves 
to any easy identification, at least at the hands of the un- 
wary and of the uninitiated in philosophical ways. 

It is customary for the historian to record the attacks 
levelled against a mechanical description of nature in the 
waning days of the nineteenth century by such thinkers as 
Poincare, Duhem, Mach and others. The insistence of Mach 
that atoms are but constructs is classical. But with the turn 
of the century and the revolutionary discoveries of the day, 
the mechanical notion of indefinitely small corpuscles whirl- 
ing through space, and forming by their various interrela- 
tions all that is matter, was destined to receive new acclaim. 
Out of the Crookes tube came the X-ray and the electron. 
When the former was studied radioactivity displayed itself, 
and newer forms of radiation appeared. The atomic nucle- 
us was next revealed. A bewildering array of facts called 
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for synthesis. Again a mechanical conception of nature 
came to the scientist’s aid. Celestial mechanics supplied a 
model. The tiny electron was pictured as an individual unit 
that, like a planet encircling the sun, moved in a distant 
orbit around a nucleus. When Henry Moseley, experiment- 
ing with the X-ray spectra of the elements, chanced upon the 
law of atomic number, a mechanical model was completed 
for every atom. 

The remark has often been made that a mechanical phi- 
losophy of the inorganic realm achieved its greatest pride 
in the model of the atom proposed by Bohr. This much is 
certain, that with the collapse of the Bohr model contem- 
porary thinkers spoke freely of the collapse of mechanism. 
Neils Bohr knew the defects of the simple planetary model 
of Rutherford. It left atomic stability and those most tan- 
talizing and informative peculiarities of the emission and 
absorption spectra of the elements unexplained. Into a 
brilliant synthesis Bohr drew the Rutherford atom and 
Planck’s quantum of action. A few assumptions had to be 
added, however, to give the planetary model value. A fixed 
set of orbits was assumed in which alone the electron may 
travel. As an electron courses about in these orbits it emits 
no radiation. But if it jumps outward or inward to one of 
these definite levels the atom emits or absorbs radiation 
accordingly. This ingenious scheme, to which Sommerfeld 
and others added suggestions, was widely accepted, espe- 
cially when it was shown that it could interpret and give 
meaning to the various series of hydrogen lines. Who is 
not aware, however, that while Bohr’s equations predicted 
with nicety the conduct of the hydrogen atom, and even of 
ionized helium, they could not be brought to tally with ob- 
servable facts, even when the behaviour of normal helium 
was at stake, to say nothing of the elements of vastly great- 
er complexity and weight. 
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It is here that we may ask a few questions intimately 
connected with the burden of this paper. Why was Bohr 
forced to suppose, contrary to classical mechanics and to 
the electromagnetic laws of Maxwell and Lorentz, a re- 
stricted set of orbits, and orbits of a stationary and non- 
radiating type? Evidently because has was not dealing with 
a case where the above named laws apply, because the two 
particles which form the hydrogen atom are not related as 
are two simple units in the macrocosmic world, because the 
hydrogen atom, to be clearer, is not just two particles in a 
definite pattern of agglomeration. To suppose that this last 
named is the case will leave the stability of the hydrogen 
atom unexplained, as likewise, for example, the Balmer 
series. Why, again, if the atoms as they stand in the peri- 
odic table are but more complex groupings, higher multiples 
of the simplest atomic structure, why could a model that 
accounted for the line spectrum of hydrogen not be extended 
to represent the behaviour of helium, or lithium, or copper, 
or even uranium? “The hydrogen atom with its one vibra- 
tor is one thing—let us call it an optical flute. But the 
helium atom with its two vibrators is not just two flutes, 
nor a double-barrel flute, but an entirely different instru- 
ment piping a different tune.” The difference, in sound 
terminology, is a substantial one. And, therefore, substan- 
tial change is in evidence when, as in the transmutation 
experiments, one element is transformed into another. 
Handy and graphic as is the representation of the change 
as a mere regrouping of particles, it is not expressive of 
the whole truth. Bohr, as everybody has learned to say, 
went too far. His was a discovery of genuine value. He 
really gave meaning to spectra. But what concerns us in 
the cumbersome excess of his model is the attribution of 
discreetness and independence of being to the infra-atomic 
particles whose conduct he sought to describe. This attri- 
bution is in line with the ancient and easy mechanical pic- 
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ture. It cannot be said to have been warranted or demanded 
by the scientific data that were at hand. 

With the collapse of the Bohr atom new schemes of think- 
ing and new pictures came quickly to the fore. There is the 
familiar wave picture of De Broglie and Schreedinger. By 
way of theory the former assumed a wavelike character for 
material particles. Reversing, as it were, a familiar equa- 
tion of Einstein, he read from the electronic mass the waves 
that the electron should carry in its train, their length, their 
vibration number and their velocity. Theory and fact were 
seen to agree when, in various types of experiments and 
from more than one quarter, diffraction patterns were ob- 
tained with electrons. Schreedinger developed the new 
scheme. We are told to imagine the familiar return and 
interference of waves, one with another, when a string 
whose ends have been clamped is vibrated. Matter is some 
such scheme of superposed waves. A material particle is 
merely the heart or center of the disturbance. This wave 
pattern or packet moves about the nucleus, forming a kind 
of enveloping cloud. The waves pulse and are sundered in- 
to wave trains. When a kind of heterodyning effect takes 
place radiation of definite frequency is observed. The two 
wave packets that are the electrons in the helium atom, for 
example, do not lose their identity. They do not coalesce. 
To keep them from doing so, each is pictured as present in 
its own space. Six dimensions, consequently, are necessary 
for the description of their conduct. A material particle in 
such a scheme is, of course, a kind of epiphenomenon of 
some more fundamental stuff, termed by Eddington the 
subether, or by Schreedinger himself, simply “psi”. These 
material particles are a far cry from the “solid, massy, 
hard, impenetrable, movable particles” of which Newton 
spoke. They do not possess the splendid spatial isolation 
that was theirs in the scheme of Rutherford and Bohr. But 
there is still about the wave model of the atom, with all its 
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tenuousness, the flavor of ancient mechanism, the concep- 
tion of a material body that is really a manifold, whose 
unity is of a loose and rather external kind. There is more 
to the wave mechanics, to be sure, than a picture. Behind 
Schreedinger’s scheme there is a solid mathematics that 
runs parallel to the equations of Heisenberg. In fact, it is 
the mathematics, as we know, that is successful, whereas 
the model is hardly serviceable in explaining, for example, 
the results of Davisson and Germer. 

Heisenberg is the prophet of the new dispensation. It 
is his stand in 1925 that better than anything else marks the 
beginnings of that ultra-modern physics, with its super- 
mathematics, upon which we have learned to look with won- 
derment if not with full understanding. Heisenberg spoke 
of being done with models and pictures, with orbits and 
definitely localized electrons, and of remaining with essen- 
tially measurable magnitudes, with the data of spectro- 
scopy. Though Heisenberg did not follow through with the 
full rigor of his first announcement, he did turn to mathe- 
matics and with collaborating hands develop the theory of 
matrix mechanics. Born, Jordan and Dirac, must, of course, 
be mentioned in this connection. Despite its forbidding 
character and its seeming defiance of ordinary mathemati- 
cal procedure, despite its peculiar constructions—its funda- 
mental equation contains the well known square root of. —1 
(minus 1), which Jeans saw as a direct argument for ideal- 
ism—the new scheme has been crowned with definite suc- 
cess. It is not marked by physical pictures, not by clarity 
or preciseness as to atomic parts, but by equations, by con- 
fusion of detail, by the handling of large numbers and proba- 
bility relations. 

This is the picture in 1928 or thereabout. What has 
occurred in the last decade? Little that would affect the 
fundamental judgment that we would make. New particles, 
notably the positron and the neutron, have been discovered. 
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Attention has been focussed upon the atomic nucleus, its 
formation studied, its stability probed. Knowledge has ad- 
vanced with the discovery of the neutron, and the conse- 
quent perfection of the method of artificial transmutation. 
Wave models of the nucleus have been proposed, and nuclear 
disintegration pictured as analogous to a resonance effect. 
In this connection the proposal of Heisenberg and Fermi 
with regard to the presence of the particles within the nu- 
cleus is worth recalling. Disturbed by the narrow space 
which the nucleus affords for the large matter waves of the 
electron, they have postulated a mere potential existence 
for the electron in the atomic nucleus, thus rendering rather 
meaningless the question as to whether the neutron or the 
proton represents the more fundamental particle. 

It is probably safe to say that the experimenters go on, 
and will always go on, regarding the infra-atomic particles 
as possessed of discrete and independent existence within 
the atom. The electron, Millikan has maintained, is “neither 
an uncertainty nor an hypothesis, but a new experimental 
fact which anyone who wills may see.” Of all this the theor- 
ist is not so certain. He offers equations which account for 
the intensities and frequencies of the spectral lines, the 
energy states of the atom, the phenomena which occur when 
matter and energy interact. And his results excel. This is 
at least part of the crisis of which modern physicists have 
spoken in recent years, a crisis that some would solve by 
framing a new logic, others by taking refuge in a subtle 
idealism. The crisis has been called a crisis for determin- 
ism, for order, for causality in nature. New philosophical 
syntheses, new fundamental conceptions have been avidly 
sought. Basically it is a crisis for mechanism, and the pre- 
cise error of mechanism must be pointed out. As Whitehead 
has indicated, a mechanical science has been guilty of the 
fallacy of abstraction, of the fallacy of misplaced concrete- 
ness. It has gifted the individual particles with a stern in- 
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dividuality, after the pattern of gross objects in the world 
of experience, which they never possessed. Unfortunately 
Whitehead was reared in the traditions of absolute idealism. 

Contemporary science has learned what Dr. Faust was 
made to realize, that it is one thing to tear a structure down, 
another to put it together again so that it is as it was be- 
fore. If matter is what Democritus would have it to be— 
an aggregation of particles retaining their identity in every 
combination—it should not as a merely quantified picture 
make rather absurd every effort to picture it. It should not 
steep science in greater difficulties the greater the effort to 
describe electronic behaviour in the bosom of the atom. 
It should not make resort to statistics and probability 
imperative. 

It has been said that science is not concerned with the 
essence of matter, that the question of hylomorphism is 
solved before the scientist arrives upon the scene. This 
can hardly be the case. The great key to the nature of mat- 
ter is afforded in substantial change. And surely the testi- 
mony of science may challenge the data of critical sense 
observation as to whether the changes in nature are sub- 
stantial or merely accidental. Again, it has often been 
pointed out that the scientist’s language, with its appeal to 
models and pictures, is a purely symbolic one, and its con- 
nection with reality of a dubious character. Of course, an 
easy translation of the scientist’s language into philosophi- 
cal terms will prove disastrous. But what seems nearer 
the truth is that the modern scientist, granting his liberal 
use of figure and of analogy, has given reality to his pic- 
torial schemes, that the latter have often been dictated by 
his wider philosophical preconceptions, no matter how in- 
articulate these preconceptions may be. And, therefore, we 
should bend every effort to follow the scientific drama close- 
ly, and see what lines are warranted by experiment and 
what lines are not. Such a procedure we feel will remove 
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the ancient mechanical prejudices that have prevailed so 
widely since the days of Dalton. We know of free electrons, 
- but we have no proof that a free electron and an electron 
‘within the bosom of the atom are substantially the same. 
Experiment would tend to justify the contrary, to point to 
the view that the particles that form the texture of a larger 
system are there as so many levels of excitation, as definite 
energy displays or qualities. That is why they defy our 
efforts to picture them. That is why they are best repre- 
sented in mathematical form. 

What has been said has been said in a random way. The 
field has been decidedly limited because it is a vast one in- 
deed. A direct effort to establish hylomorphism has not 
been attempted. What has been offered has been offered by 
way of rebuttal. Back of all the efforts to discredit a dual- 
ism in matter there has lurked a mechanical conception of 
things. But that conception has not merited for itself sci- 
entific support. It has been tried and found wanting. It 
will not square with facts. Its very first injection into the 
scientific picture was by way of importation from philoso- 
phy. And if it be objected that here is question of philoso- 
phy failing once again, of criticizing in a realm that is not 
its own, then let it be understood that it is as scientists that 
we may and perhaps must scrutinize the scientific picture. 


JOSEPH M. MARLING. 


St. Charles Seminary, 
Carthagena, Ohio. 





MECHANISM AND TELEOLOGY IN CURRENT 
BIOLOGY 


IX years ago at Detroit, in a debate before this organi- 
zation, I defended the theory of mechanism against 
vitalism. On that occasion, inasmuch as it was a debate, 
my arguments were all marshalled in favor of one side. To- 
day, however, I shall not speak as the militant champion of 
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any ism; rather I appear before this gathering of immor- 
tals as an humble scientist pilgrim in search of wisdom. I 
am not accustomed to the present company. In my usual 
quest of truth I travel the highways of science, slowly and 
on foot, sometimes catching a ride, occasionally getting lost 
on the way because the signposts are not reliable. The sign- 
posts may read: “This way to Truth”, but their arrows 
point in diverse directions. And so I am glad to come to 
you, partly to tell you what I have seen and heard, but above 
ail to get your comments and possibly your words of 
warning. 

We are to discuss what present day biologists think of 
mechanism, teleology and final causes. Now, these concepts 
_are strictly philosophical and, unfortunately, science and 
philosophy speak two distinct languages. This is the first 
difficulty we meet up with. In the words of Father Henle: 
“A precious deal of nonsense will be left unsaid if philoso- 
phers and scientists understand each other.” (p. 476). This 
difficulty is a real one and must be faced in the present dis- 
cussion. It may help if we formulate a few clear-cut 
definitions. 


DEFINITIONS 


Science is the domain of the investigator. It seeks to 
discover and to draw conclusions from facts that are, in 
theory at least, verifiable by observation and experiment. 
Tt can deal only with the proximate causes of phenomena 
simply because ultimate causes are not subject to observa- 
tion and experiment; it may, on the other hand, discuss the 
immediate final, as well as efficient, causes when these can 
be demonstrated. 

Philosophy is the domain of logic and inference; it deals 
formally with concepts that cannot, as such concepts, be 
subjected to observation or experiment; for example, the 
validity of the notion of being or of causality; and it dis- 
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cusses all ultimate causes, material, formal, efficient and 
final. It is dependent on science for its facts and for all 
the verifiable conclusions from facts. 

A machine is an organization that acts automatically, 
without intelligence of its own, in such a way as to produce 
a definite, predictable effect. This definition is broad enough 
to include all conceivable types of energy manifestation, 
mechanical, chemical, electrical, atomic, etc. An automatic 
machine may conceivably contain also a psychic (not a ra- 
tional) element, though, if that be the case, the word “ma- 
chine” had better be replaced by the word “automaton”. It 
is worth noting that “predictable” asserts nothing about 
purposiveness or finality. 

Philosophical mechanism is a broad metaphysical gener- 
alization denying the existence of any plan, design or guid- 
ance in the universe. Men who subscribe to this theory 
assume (because of prejudice or of misconceptions concern- 
ing the nature of a final cause) that all events are caused 
by what is temporarily antecedent and that there is no 
reality whatever corresponding to the Aristotelian concept 
of a final cause. Consequently, on this theory, all the ac- 
tivities of living organisms must be explained on a purely 
mechanical or, perhaps better, physico-chemical basis. The 
organism thus becomes a machine with a predictable but 
not a purposive future. The predictability has in recent 
years been given a more or less acceptable explanation by 
the physicists’ theory of the law of averages in purely 
chance phenomena. 

Teleology is the doctrine opposed to philosophical mech- 
anism. It assumes that purpose exists in the universe, that 
there are final causes toward which the activities of things 
are directed; and consequently that the activities of living 
organisms are directed by some such purpose, that they too 
move toward a definite goal. The organism on this theory 
may still be a machine, but it is a machine of which the 
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future acts are not only predictable but also predetermined. 
This predetermination implies someone or something that 
determines. 

Scientific mechanism is to be carefully distinguished 
from philosophical mechanism. It abstracts from all meta- 
physical implications and does not question the general 
axiom: Ommne agens agit propter finem. The scientific 
mechanist simply considers that the organism is, as far as 
the investigator is concerned, a machine-like device that re- 
sponds in a definite manner to a given stimulus. He insists 
that any non-material element present in the organism may 
safely be disregarded by the scientific investigator, at least 
as far as sub-conscious activities are concerned. 

Scientific vitalism is opposed to scientific mechanism ; 
it postulates a non-material element in the organism that, 
in some way, plans, designs and guides the activities of the 
organism; an element which must be reckoned with in the 
scientific study of the organism. 

The difference, then, between the scientific mechanist 
and the scientific vitalist is not that one denies purposive- 
ness and that the other admits it. Formally, as investiga- 
tors, both are indifferent to metaphysical concepts. The 
scientific mechanist, if he is inclined to discuss metaphysical 
implications, may readily admit purposiveness in general, 
and therefore in the organism. On the other hand, as it 
seems to me, the scientific vitalist may, and sometimes does, 
tend toward the conception that final causes are indeed 
present in the living organism but that they are lacking in 
inorganic phenomena; that is, he may deny ultimate finality 
and still be a vitalist. An “entelechy” of the Driesch va- 
riety may be conceived of as an attempt to “plan, design and 
guide” itself in a world that is otherwise totally without 
plan or design. 

A further word about scientific mechanism may be added 
here. In its extreme form this theory looks upon the organ- 
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ism as a strictly physico-chemical device comparable to a 
machine made by human agents, e. g., a windmill, a loaded 
revolver, a radio, a compass, a monotype machine. This 
conception rigidly excludes any non-material entity such as 
consciousness, sensation, intelligence, as a causal agent in 
vital phenomena. The organization of the material com- 
ponents constitutes a sufficient vital principle. A more mod- 
erate form of scientific mechanism may admit that the or- 
ganic or vital machine includes a non-material entity which, 
however, is not one of the parts of the machine, nor does it 
in any way interfere with the strictly automatic action of 
the organism. The possible nature of such a non-material 
entity will be discussed below. Let it suffice here to say that 
it may be conceived of as corresponding rather accurately 
to what Aristotle and the Scholastics call the sensitive soul 
of animals, immersed in matter, completely dependent upon 
it, incapable of doing anything except what matter compels 
it to do. Its presence helps to explain an effect, because 
without it matter alone could not accomplish vital activities, 
but it does not remove these vital activities from the realm 
of materially predetermined events. If a conscious state, 
for example, is assumed as the cause of some mechanical 
movement, that conscious state (in subhuman organisms) is 
determined very precisely by previous material contingen- 
cies, so that one knowing its material forerunners could ac- 
curately describe the state itself; and its effect is such that 
one with precise knowledge of the state of consciousness 
could accurately predict its consequences to the organism. 


Wuy SCIENTISTS AND PHILOSOPHERS MISUNDERSTAND 
EACH OTHER 


Now, with the above definitions in mind, if we try to 
analyze the philosophical concepts of mechanism and tele- 
ology as these are found in the minds of recent biologists 
we promptly stumble onto difficulties. One of these biolo- 
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gists, for example, explains that he is not a mechanist in 
the “sense of materialism’, nor does he adhere to the “older 
rigid interpretation” of mechanism. He thinks, however, 
that “arbitrary metaphysical subtleties” make for a “stulti- 
fication of the whole field of investigation”. (Morgan, p. 8.) 
The philosopher has difficulty interpreting such phrases. 

Misconceptions of the kind hinted at here are often ac- 
counted for, in part at least, by the fact that the approach 
to any problem by a scientist is so very different from the 
approach to the same problem by the philosopher. For ex- 
ample, if the question is asked whether this is an orderly 
universe, the investigator does not hesitate for an answer: 
it is clearly and obviously an orderly universe; it must be, 
else there could be no scientific investigation of it; and pre- 
cisely because the fact is so self-evident it needs no formal 
announcement. The philosopher, on the other hand, finds it 
necessary for his purposes to insist on this fundamental fact, 
that the universe we live in obeys laws; he emphasizes and 
repeats and even argues. The scientist easily becomes sus- 
picious of this emphasis of the obvious. He fears that the 
philosopher is bringing ‘“‘mysterious and transcendental 
powers” into the natural order; for if the philosopher does 
not intend to imply the existence of such disturbing forces 
his insistence seems to be pointless. 

It seems to me that Morgan, the scientist, is justified 
when he becomes impatient with those philosophical critics 
who argue against the sufficiency of scientific facts “so la- 
boriously gained” in his own laboratory (p. 108). He right- 
ly deplores that some men are always looking for “mystical 
somethings” when they should be thankful for the little 
progress that has been made in the right direction. He ar- 
gues at length (p. 238 sqq.) the point that species mutations 
are due to natural (physical) causes because he feels that 
philosophers demand something metaphysical, or what 
seems the same to him, something supranatural. But he is 
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justified only in so far as he is combatting a false philo- 
sophical outlook. Sound philosophy insists that organic mu- 
tations must be due to natural causes, and, indeed, to 
physico-chemical causes in the broader sense. The Scho- 
lastic philosopher, certainly, cannot admit extra-natural 
causes for natural events. A mutation is a material event, 
and as such it must have a material cause that is definitely 
the subject matter for scientific investigation. There was 
a time, perhaps, when both philosophers and scientists en- 
tertained the theory of guidance of mundane events by 
spirits or angels or celestial bodies ; that time is past, thanks 
to the work of modern investigators. 

The distrust of the philosopher by the biological scien- 
tist has a historical background. Before Darwin’s day it 
was often held that genuine scientific law and order do not 
exist in the phenomena exhibited by living organisms; in 
those days it was thought that vital processes (e. g., respira- 
tion, digestion, nerve action) do not obey the known laws 
of physics and chemistry. Some mysterious or vaguely tran- 
scendental entity was called in to explain such processes. 
Some philosophers and theologians of the time, paradoxi- 
cally, used to encourge this suicidal attitude. They had 
small confidence in the value of biological investigation, and 
thus openly invited the hostility of the scientists. And so 
it has come about, somehow, that scientists often have a 
nervous, even superstitious, dread of philosophy and the- 
ology. Such fears may have had some justification in 
Galileo’s day because of the spirit of the age then, but today 
the danger is gone. 

Another source of friction between the philosophers and 
the scientific investigators is the unqualified statement often 
made that philosophy is the higher science because it deals 
with the ultimate nature of things, and that natural science 
is, so to speak, the handmaid of philosophy inasmuch as it 
deals with proximate causes only and with the details of 
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phenomena. A picture is drawn of a scientist climbing the 
ladder of proximate causes and eventually coming to a halt 
at the threshold of the ultimate, where he must hand over 
his work to the philosopher (Morgan, p. 240). Such a pic- 
ture tends to give the philosopher a superiority complex, 
and it is, to say the least, rather discouraging to the scien- 
tist. However, it is a misleading picture. There may be 
an end to the chain of proximate causes, but no finite mind 
will ever reach it. There have been scientists who hoped by 
this method of climbing the ladder of proximate causes 
eventually to reach the top. But they are beginning to rec- 
ognize now that the scientist’s task is endless, that his work 
will never be finished (Haldane, 1923, pp. 8, 9, 46). And 
there have been philosophers at times who claimed to know 
that certain natural phenomena (origin of life, origin of 
species, adaptation, assimilation, reproduction) are “ulti- 
mate” phenomena without proximate explanations. They 
were wrong, and the investigators of nature may rightly 
claim that they have proved them wrong. 

For the fallible human mind, groping and stumbling 
about in the darkness, there is no room for antagonism be- 
tween science and philosophy; indeed, every clear-thinking 
scientist is, whether he admits it or not, a philosophical 
thinker ; and every philosopher worthy of the name must be 
familiar with the spirit and methods of the scientific 
investigator. 

So true is it that philosophical principles are not the re- 
sults of climbing the ladder of scientific generalizations that 
the cynic may well claim the opposite, namely, that often 
what seems to be a truth discovered by science is in reality 
the offspring of the investigator’s philosophy of life. Wheth- 
er or not, for example, a biologist is a mechanist or a teleolo- 
gist usually depends on his fundamental philosophical atti- 
tude toward the world and toward humanity, an attitude 
that, in almost every instance, is antecedent to any scientific 
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investigation. For instance, Haldane (1935, pp. 45, 72) 
candidly considers the current problem of mechanism and 
vitalism in organisms as part of the larger problem of a 
mechanistic or teleological universe. If our Weltanschauung 
insists on a universe of pure physics and chemistry then 
living things, too, are only physics and chemistry. If the 
world as a whole is teleological, then organisms share that 
teleology. And Cohen (p. 276) says bluntly: “What really 
differentiates the two schools is a metaphysical interest in 
ultimate interpretation. The vitalist generally wishes to 
interpret not only animate nature, but the whole world, on 
an anthropomorphic model. The mechanist generally wishes 
to conceive of animate nature and the whole world on the 
model of a physical machine.” Cohen’s outlook on the uni- 
verse as a whole makes him feel that the assumption of mind 
regulating matter is anthropomorphic and therefore objec- 
tionable; the theist, with a different outlook on the world, 
quite naturally reverses the conclusion by arguing that since 
in man mind evidently does control matter it is reasonable 
to suppose that a similar control exists for all matter. It is 
interesting in the above quotation to note that Cohen em- 
phasizes the wish as father of the thought. If the ancestry 
of the wish itself is traced one becomes bewildered by the 
maze of fundamental human urges that seem to be involved 
in the phylogeny of what is claimed to be a scientific 
conclusion. 

H. S. Jennings claims to have arrived at a philosophical 
outlook as the result of his scientific studies. Shall we say 
that he is the exception that proves the rule? Possibly. 
Certainly it is true that biological facts, taken by themselves, 
lead to the kind of pantheism he describes (pp. 54-65). He 
is right when he insists that science has not discovered God. 
He thinks that the idea of God is a “reflection of one’s 
wishes, the outgrowth of a desire for an all-wise, all-power- 
ful protector and father.” (p. 53.) And since arguments 
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from wishes and desires are definitely unscientific, he re- 
jects the idea of God. It does not occur to him that that 
idea may be the outcome of stern logic applied to other than 
biological facts. Moreover, his writings demonstrate that 
he himself is influenced by certain distinctly emotional 
urges, the type of emotions, namely, that are characteristic 
of the intellectual members of society. He claims, for ex- 
ample, in favor of his own interpretation of life, that it is 
“at least as interesting, as inspiring, as that of the theist” 
(p. 65), and he does not refrain from rhetoric when he 
exalts the “scientific’’ conclusion that life is moving toward 
higher and better things. Evolutionary progress is for him 
not only a scientific fact; it is a truly magnificent conception 
of the universe, one eminently to be desired. Is it rash 
judgment to suspect that even Jennings harbors some 
pet “wishes” that are correlated with his intellectual 
conclusions ? 

Parenthetically, it is time religious leaders stop pro- 
claiming that science leads to God. Human science is in- 
different about the existence of God. When it claims to 
lead either toward or away from Him it is no longer science 
in the modern sense of that much-maligned word. Such a 
claim can be made only by philosophy in the strict sense. 

In a word, the problem of whether there is a purpose in 
nature or not is not merely an academic one; it is a practical 
human problem, and few scientists are willing to approach 
it in an unprejudiced mood. They decide it according to 
their pre-conceived Weltanschauung. One who has no con- 
cept of God cannot conceive of purpose in nature; there- 
fore it is rigidly excluded. And having excluded it, the 
scientist is tempted to defend his position by an appeal to 
science. 


Finally, one broad objection that the investigator has to 
metaphysics is that it is a useless discipline, one which does 
not uncover new facts. The answer is given by Maritain 
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(pp. 4-5): “Metaphysics brings no harvest to the yield of 
experimental science. It can boast of no discoveries and no 
inventions in the world of phenomena. Its heuristic value, 
as the phrase goes, is entirely nil... . What we need is not 
truths which will serve us, but a Truth which we may 
serve.” 


RECENT BIOLOGY IS FAVORABLE TOWARD TELEOLOGY 


A few decades ago to use teleological language in scien- 
tific treatises or textbooks was considered an offense of the 
first order, not only because such language was considered 
out of harmony with the scientific method, but also because 
the fundamental philosophy of most scientific workers was 
strictly mechanistic. A single quotation from a textbook 
written a generation ago will serve to illustrate the attitude 
prevailing among biologists at that time: “For the benefit 
of the teacher and of our professional colleagues, it should 
be stated that much attention has been given to the avoid- 
ance of any phraseology that might involve a teleological im- 
plication. It has not been possible to avoid such phrases in 
all cases without breaking the continuity of some important 
series of structures or events. It should be kept in mind, 
therefore, that all teleological implications of language that 
remain are disavowed.” (Barnes, Coulter & Cowles, 1910, 
p. v.) 

This attitude was the logical outcome of the Darwinian 
natural selection idea, a novel doctrine at the time and one 
that seemed to captivate the scientific world with its impli- 
cations of the possibilities of “‘a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms”. When the novelty wore off and natural selection 
was recognized for what it is, namely, a useful though su- 
perficial and inadequate theory, opposition to teleological 
language became less marked. The general trend now is 
definitely away from philosophical mechanism, and, while 
a majority of recent biologists adopt what we have called 
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scientific mechanism as opposed to scientific vitalism, there 
is no longer any serious objection to the application of teleo- 
logical concepts even in scientific literature. Of course old 
prejudices die hard. Morgan, for example, thinks that if 
the mechanist “were philosophically inclined” he would 
claim that there must be “‘some sort of pre-established rela- 
tion” between the very nature of matter and the forms that 
it has produced (p. 228). This is teleology. But he makes 
haste to add that this is only a point of view, not a solu- 
tion; a point of view that may be true but of no value what- 
ever to the scientist. Morgan accepts Henderson’s idea of 
the fitness of the environment with its implied pre-ordained 
harmony, but insists that biologists have always taken that 
for granted. 

There is, however, a growing group of scientists who 
deliberately accept teleological language even for strictly sci- 
entific purposes. C. E. Coghill, for example, while he cor- 
rectly calls both mechanism and teleology metaphysical con- 
cepts, nevertheless claims that expressions like “for the pur- 
pose of” are a necessity in scientific descriptions. Organic 
events, he writes, “can be understood scientifically only as 
their relation is known to subsequent as well as to anteced- 
ent phases of the (organic) cycle... understanding of an 
event scientifically requires knowledge of the future as well 
as of the past of the system in which the event occurs.” (pp. 
137-138.) He makes it clear that the scientist must record 
facts as he finds them; if they indicate teleology, that too is 
a fact. The investigator definitely observes that the lens 
of an eye develops as it does because it is destined to become 
an effective organ of vision. Such language is, according 
to Coghill, scientific language. 

Another outstanding champion of the concept of pur- 
pose in biology is W. E. Agar. We may quote from him at 
some length (pp. 256, 270) : “We have first hand knowledge 
of the purposefulness of our own conscious behavior, and 
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it is good scientific method to seek to interpret the acts of 
other living organisms in terms of the acts of the organism 
we know best, unless there is good reason to suppose that 
they are radically different. 

“We will start, therefore, with the assumption that it is 
reasonable to suppose that the acts of living organisms, or 
living constituents of organisms (for example, cells) are 
directed towards ends, and discuss how far this is consonant 
with observation; what are the ends to which the acts are 
directed; what are the agents which are acting thus; and 
finally we will come to grips with a theory of causation 
which includes purpose as a causally efficacious factor. 

“Purposes have the character of reference to the future; 
but this is no more nor less mysterious than the fact that 
memories have reference to the past.” 

A generation ago such reasoning would have been se- 
verely condemned by ranking scientists of the day; today 
it is accepted as a worth-while contribution to the scientific 
method. 

THE ROLE OF MIND IN RECENT BIOLOGY 

A further change in outlook among many recent biolo- 
gists is their willingness to admit the influence of mind over 
matter. This admission is necessary if one insists on the 
continuity of the evolutionary scheme. Since one cannot 
question the fact that life in its advanced forms is common- 
ly associated with phenomena that clearly imply mental 
states, they realize that one must either admit that such 
states in an incipient or at least potential form are also 
present in lower organisms and in plants, or one must con- 
cede that there is a radical difference between higher and 
lower forms; on the latter supposition the evolutionary pro- 
cess encounters an unbridgeable gap, and few biologists 
are willing to accept such an alternative. As conceived by 
the moderate scientific mechanist, therefore, all organisms 
possess a non-material entity which may or may not func- 
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tion as an active consciousness or mind, depending appar- 
ently upon the degree of organization achieved by the spe- 
cies under consideration. In the higher forms it functions 
as conceptual mind, in the lower it is conceived as poten- 
tially mental. 

While, however, there is a tendency today to admit the 
fact of matter-mind interaction, a fact not accepted in the 
age of mechanism, there is no agreement on how this inter- 
action is accomplished. 

One attitude is to make the mental element another one 
of the many components that enter into the thing called 
protoplasm. Albert P. Mathews, for example, supposes that 
there is psychic element in all matter and that this element 
becomes concentrated in the organism. He speaks of the 
psychology of hydrogen, oxygen, etc. One or more units of 
psychism are found in every bit of matter. He assumes 
that the “psychon” has dimensions, and the “quantity of 
psychism in every electron” must be measured before our 
knowledge is complete. When discussing the chemistry of 
protoplasm he writes: “We must leave out, because of our 
ignorance, the psychic side of chemical reactions. Our equa- 
tions, therefore, will be as incomplete as if energy were 
omitted. The transformation of matter and energy alone 
can be considered in this chapter, which becomes like Ham- 
let with Hamlet left out. Let us not blind ourselves to this 
fact.” (p. 18.) This sort of panpsychism is characteristic 
of one whose reasoning is basically materialistic; that a 
mental unit, a thought, is a strictly non-spatial entity seems 
unthinkable to him. Yet, in spite of himself, this material- 
ist finds himself compelled to abandon the camp of the nine- 
teenth century mechanists because these did not admit the 
influence of mind over matter. 

Another and a radically different theory of matter-mind 
interaction is proposed by Maynard M. Metcalf (pp. 217- 
221). He concludes that nature as a whole is personal just 
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as an individual man is personal. ‘“God’s will sustains 
everything and all is directed by intelligence and is purpose- 
ful.” Metcalf is clearly a pantheist who is convinced of the 
existence of a World-soul or Personality which is similar to 
the human soul or personality in its powers over matter and 
in its progress toward spiritual development. His outlook 
is philosophically quite different from that of Mathews, and 
to us equally unacceptable; but it, too, shows the trend of 
the times in its acceptance of the influence of mind over 
matter. 

We have long known, of course, that Hans Driesch’s 
entelechy “acts in a mind-like way, 7. e., according to a plan 
or design” (p. 288). Some of us have been inclined to look 
with favor upon his philosophy of organism; the following 
quotation may help us to form an opinion about this phi- 
losophy: “It seems as if there were at the heart of the 
phylogenetic or evolutionary process a certain mental, or at 
least mind-like, factor that seeks or endeavors to reach a cer- 
tain goal. This factor works on the principle of ‘trial and 
error’; very often, nay, almost always, it has been subject 
to error. ...An organism emerged that was in possession 
of two distinctive faculties, called rational reflection and 
moral conscience—namely man. And now it becomes pos- 
sible to rectify all or at least many of the errors which the 
great supra-personal phylogenetic factor had previously 
committed. ... And if we wish to denote by the word ‘God’ 
the great supra-personal factor we have spoken of, we may 
call ourselves God’s fellow combatants. Thus our meta- 
physical hypothesis ends in truly religious feeling” (pp. 
299-300). 

We refer to Driesch only as another example of a recent 
biologist who feels himself compelled by the facts to ac- 
knowledge the influence of mind over matter. 

A sane, and it seems to me acceptable, theory of the re- 
lation between mind and matter as worked out from the 
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biologist’s point of view is that of Agar mentioned above in 
the discussion of teleology. 


THE NON-MATERIAL ELEMENT IN ORGANISMS 


Now, it is quite evident that mental states as we know 
them in ourselves have no direct share in planning, design- 
ing and guiding the organism’s fundamental vital activities, 
such as morphogenesis, digestion, regulation, regeneration, 
and the like. On the contrary, such mental states in man 
and in the higher animals are, empirically speaking, pos- 
sible only after these primary activities have been exercised, 
that is, only when a complex nervous system has been estab- 
lished and nourished. The essential problem to be solved 
is this: whether the same non-material entity that produces 
consciousness in higher forms (or another one, if you wish) 
also partakes of the strictly organic functions that involve 
the chemistry, physiology, development, adaptation and evo- 
lution of the organism. 

We may remark here that hylomorphism as applied to 
the organic unit is for the philosopher a valid generalization 
today as it was in ancient philosophy; living protoplasm is 
composed, as is every material being, of materia prima and 
a forma substantialis, the two principles being a sufficient 
reason to account for its behavior. The scientist can have 
no quarrel with this viewpoint. When he follows his as- 
signment, which is to investigate just what living things do 
and how they do it, he is giving a detailed description of 


the substantial form of his organism. However, he is doing ° 


more than merely adding scientific details to a philosophical 
foundation; he is clarifying the nature of the philosopher’s 
substantial form itself, which is not adequately understood 
until its activities are thoroughly known. Agere sequitur 
esse, here as elsewhere, means that the substantial esse must 
be inferred from the specific agere. Clearly, a discussion of 
the organic form implicates an enumeration and a descrip- 
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tion of the observed properties of protoplasm. The scientist, 
as well as the philosopher, wants this enumeration and de- 
scription simplified and unified so that his understanding 
of the vital principle will enable him to explain some, at 
least, of the vital activities in terms of simpler concepts, and 
help him to predict others. 

At present the best summary of the characteristics of 
protoplasm is to say, as did St. Thomas, that they consist of 
spontaneous and self-perfecting movement. This kind of 
activity very definitely suggests a mind-like entity. How 
do biologists envisage this mind-like entity? Does the sub- 
stantial form of an organism imply a mind, or does it not? 

In order to come to grips with this problem we may, for 
purposes of discussion, assume that the most elementary 
form of conscious mind conceivable is one that distinguishes 
subjectively between its own well-being and “ill-being’”. It 
is directly, but not reflectively, “aware” of a difference be- 
tween a satisfactory organic situation and an unsatisfactory 
one. With respect to this elementary mind the organism is 
either comfortable or uncomfortable, contented or irritated. 
I assume that this much mentality is characteristic of all 
organisms, simple and complex; it is a universal property 
of protoplasm. Since the expressions “ill-being”, “uncom- 
fortableness” and the like are rather awkward, I shall pre- 
sume to label the unsatisfactory organic situation organic 
hunger. In part, this natural hunger corresponds to the 
Scholastic appetitus naturalis as applied to organisms. 

Secondly, I assume that this organic hunger acts as a 
stimulant to produce activity. The organism acts for the 
purpose of appeasing its own hunger. “The most primitive 
type of purposive behavior is probably simply to change a 
present state of discomfort or dissatisfaction into one of 
well-being or satisfaction.” (Agar, p. 262). 

Thirdly, I assume the presence in the organism of some 
sort of practical memory that enables it to repeat past be- 
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havior whenever such behavior has satisfied the organism’s 
hunger. Whether the basis of this memory is a more or less 
permanent alteration of the physical structure, or whether 
it is primarily mental, need not concern us here. 

I assume throughout that there is matter-mind interac- 
tion, without attempting to solve this ancient problem. I 
am merely assuming that what we know to be true of higher 
organisms holds for all vital activities. 

In a previous paper (p. 193) I stated that an element 
such as is suggested by the words want, need, unconscious 
desire, will-to-live, urge, might indeed be incorporated into 
the mechanism of an organism, but that its presence cannot 
be demonstrated. Now, after a lapse of six years, I should 
like to add an amendment to that assertion, namely this: 
Its presence must be assumed to explain the facts of life. 

Let us now see how the theory suggested above, which 
assumes the presence of an elementary mind, or mind-like 
urge, as an active principle in organisms, may help to ex- 
plain some well-known vital phenomena. One property of 
protoplasm is adaptability. This power may be interpreted 
as follows: The organization of the protoplasm (or, if you 
prefer, its nature) is such as to build up and maintain cer- 
tain equilibria (e. g., hydrogen ion concentration, water con- 
tent, oxygen and carbon dioxide balance, carbohydrate and 
protein availability) ; whenever the environment, external 
or internal, disturbs any of these equilibria, certain physi- 
cal and chemical changes as demanded by the nature of the 
organism occur and continue until, possibly after a trial- 
and-error procedure, new equilibria are established that 
meet the demands of the vital organization. 

On our theory this means that the mind (subconscious 
desire) of the organism is satisfied whenever the appro- 
priate organic equilibria are established, and it is restless 
when these are disturbed. This viewpoint gives us a pic- 
ture of irritability that is, on the one hand, more than just 
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physico-chemical instability, since it involves an immaterial 
entity; but, on the other hand, it is a picture that shows 
nothing of foresight nor of reason. The organism acts 
blindly. The restlessness, on our theory, is comparable to 
the stimulus toward activity known as hunger. Higher or- 
ganisms when hungry proceed to eat. The state of hunger 
is a sufficient explanation of the act of eating; there is no 
forethought or reason. One does not eat in order to live; 
one eats simply because one is hungry. 

Again, our theory states that of the responses tried out 
the particular one which resulted in quiescence is fixed in 
the organism (or in the mind) as an experience that will, 
in a subsequent similar situation, be repeated directly with- 
out any intervening trial-and-error experimentation. This 
is memory. The organism has learned by experience. It 
is in process of being adapted to its environment. 

We emphasize again that according to this interpreta- 
tion there has not been any planning, guiding or designing 
by the primitive mind which we assume to be actively pres- 
ent. Everything is strictly determined by the organism 
reacting according to its nature to the environmental 
stimuli. 

The expression “according to its nature” may need defi- 
nition. For our purposes the nature of the organism is no 
more and no less than simply the sum-total of the clear-cut 
characteristics already outlined, namely, the property of 
restlessness or organic hunger, a tendency toward reéstab- 
lishment of disturbed equilibria, and memory. Given these 
three properties of organized protoplasm, that is, given its 
nature, then adaptive responses of the individual in on- 
togeny and behavior, and the progressive adaptation of the 
race (evolution) may be explained without further teleo- 
logical implications. I say “further” because the original 
construction of an organism possessing these three proper- 
ties, its given nature, definitely implies teleology. 
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These properties of protoplasm, then, are fundamental, 
or better, they are primary, and in the present state of sci- 
entific knowledge they are inexplicable. Whether or not 
these properties will in time be further analyzed into still 
more elementary properties possessed perhaps by matter in 
general, remains to be seen. If so, it will be done by experi- 
mental science; philosophers will have to wait for progress 
in science to answer this question. Should such a miracle 
of analysis ever be achieved, the application of the principle 
of teleology would be pushed back beyond the organization 
of living matter to the inorganic molecule, to the atoms of 
carbon hydrogen and oxygen, where L. J. Henderson put it 
2 quarter of a century ago. What the biologist objects to 
is the crude introduction into the adaptive and evolving or- 
agnism of something actually possessing foresight or the 
equivalent. That type of vitalism is not only unnecessary to 
explain the facts, it is definitely contrary to many of the 
facts. 

The action of the organism that follows in response to 
its organic hunger may be said to be purposeful. As far as 
the organism is concerned, the final cause of its vital activi- 
ty, that is, the finis operantis, is merely to appease the hun- 
ger of the moment. Agar calls this the purpose of the agent 
or the goal set for itself by the agent. The more remote 
final cause, on the other hand, the finis operis, is to assure 
the adaptation of the organism to a constantly changing 
environment, that is, to keep it alive. Agar calls this the 
general purposiveness of the act, or the biological goal, 
which is in no sense whatever foreseen by the organism, 
though the movement toward this goal is included in the 
appetitus naturalis of the Schoolmen. 

The Scholastic notion of this type of purposiveness is 
well expressed by Brisbois (p. 11): An inclination or de- 
sire “which does not presuppose in the being moved a rep- 
resentation of that towards which it is tending, constitutes 
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what the Schoolmen called appetite or inborn desire, appe- 
titus innatus (naturalis), a movement received or produced 
in the subject’s nature by the Author of nature, and directed 
by Him to its end, an end that is always real. This move- 
ment . . . works, to use the Schoolmen’s figure of speech, 
somewhat after the manner of a pondus nature which is 
not something distinct from the nature of a being and which 
moves nature just as gravity exerts a pull on heavy bodies.” 


The organism, therefore, attains its goal because its na- 
ture is such that, under ordinary circumstances encountered 
in the environment, satisfaction of the organism’s natural 
appetite automatically leads toward the goal. The School- 
men ascribed this tendency simply to the God-given nature 
of the organism; it is quite possible, however, that natural 
selection plays an important rdéle in perfecting this nature. 
But that is another story. 


At this point it may be well to call attention to a real 
difficulty for a theory that puts a mind or mind-like entity 
into all organisms. The difficulty is this: In multicellular 
organisms each cell has its own unifying principle, and it 
must, therefore, on our theory be assumed that it has a 
mind-like principle of its own distinct from the conscious 
states of the whole organism. The same is true of each 
organ which, though composed of many cells, nevertheless 
acts as a unit. And, of course, the whole organism has its 
all-embracing unity and very definitely its own individual 
mentality. If the organism for any reason becomes sepa- 
rated into its parts, then each organ and each cell retains 
the mind-like element peculiar to itself, but the mind of the 
whole ceases to function. If two cells or other units fuse, 
their “minds” may coalesce! Now, if it is true that these 
various superminds and subminds (which we are assum- 
ing) are real entities, how, we may ask, can their reality 
appear and disappear in so mysterious a manner? Does 
not our theory call for a fantastic program of repeated crea- 
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tion and annihiliation of minds, or at least mind-like 
entities ? 

It is in this dilemma that the forma substantialis of the 
Schoolmen may possibly help, inasmuch as the mind-like 
entity here proposed is an integral feature of the form of 
the ‘organism. In any act of becoming when the form 
changes the mental aspect of the form changes with it. The 
single cell, let us say the fertilized egg, has a definite type 
of primitive mind as a characteristic of its own substantial 
form. When it divides, each daughter cell, since it has a 
similar type of organization (insured by the mitotic pro- 
cess), has its own mind-like principle and retains it as an 
accidental form, or better, perhaps, as a quality of the new 
substantial form of the entire two-celled embryo; the latter, 
taken as a whole, has an organization of its matter definite- 
ly different from that of its ancestral single cell, and it 
therefore has a new substantial form with a type of men- 
tality appropriate to this new form. In later stages of de- 
velopment, and in the adult, not only each component cell, 
but also each group of cells which functions as a unit (tis- 
sue, organ, system of organs), has its own accidental form, 
with a mind-like quality peculiar to itself. How each sepa- 
rate mentality within this composite organism functions, 
i. €., Just what constitutes for it a perceived state of “‘well- 
being” or “ill-being’’, depends on its immediate environ- 
ment. As long as it is part of the whole organism the other 
parts constitute this immediate environment and it codper- 
ates with them; if it is isolated, that is, thrown into a com- 
pletely inorganic environment, then it is no longer merely 
a quality or accidental form of the larger unit; it is now an 
independent being with a mental life entirely its own. We 
shall have to assume, as observation suggests, that the com- 
plexity of mental processes varies with the complexity of 
the material organism, so that the mental states of a single 
cell, whether protozoan or metazoan, are quite elementary; 
and only the mind of an organism containing a complex and 
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unified central nervous system displays anything like the 
mental powers with which we are familiar in vertebrates. 

To sum up these statements: Of itself, the organic 
mind, since it is an essential feature of the forma substan- 
tialis of the organism, does not and cannot exist except in 
its appropriately organized body. When the organization is 
effected the mental element is ipso facto present: When the 
physical mechanism undergoes any essential modification 
the former mental element is of necessity replaced by a new 
one. The various “mind principles” of each cell, each or- 
gan, each member, are strictly submersed principles incapa- 
ble of existence outside of the matter they inform. In a 
word, the point I wish to make is that, along with other 
qualities, mind-like powers exist in every organism and in 
every part of an organism. In its most elementary form 
this is the power of experiencing organic hunger. 

All this holds for the human organism as well as for 
subhuman types, except that the rational mind, the nous of 
Aristotle, belongs in a different category. 

Personally, I feel that the theory of “organic hunger” 
may serve a useful purpose for the student of biology in 
helping to provide a sensible and coherent explanation, not 
only of adaptability, but of many other vital processes. 
Agar has applied the idea to ontogeny and morphogenesis 
(pp. 265-268). The theory will, in my opinion, open up 
new avenues for an attack on the old problems of vestigial 
organs, cenogenesis, convergence, and the like. I even dare 
to hope that it may throw new light on the perplexing 
puzzle of inheritance of acquired characters. Indeed, the 
whole broad field of causes and methods of evolution may be 
illuminated. 

In particular is this concept of the relation of the ele- 
mentary mind to the physical organism in harmony with 
the modern biological concept of blind striving toward a 
goal that is so characteristic of all living things both as in- 
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dividuals and as members of the race. Living beings have 
tried out every conceivable type of morphology and life his- 
tory; more often they failed, though in spite of failures, 
thanks to natural selection, the general trend has been pro- 
gressive. This point of view has been almost overempha- 
sized by Jennings (pp. 54-56): “To make mistakes is one 
of the characteristic phenomena of biology. If we personify 
life we must say that it delights in experimentation; .. . it 
will repeat the same unsuccessful experiment, the same 
tragic mistake, a hundred times.” There are “misshapen 
creatures, weak creatures, individuals that lack essential 
organs, individuals whose senses are imperfect, and the im- 
perfections, it is found, are in the essential constitution of 
the creatures, for in so far as they reproduce they bring 
forth anew imperfect offspring like themselves.” And he 
concludes that life “attempts to exist and to operate with 
imperfect and inadequate organs, by imperfect, inadequate 
means”. Biologists generally fully agree with this conclu- 
sion. And Scholastic philosophy taught as much long be- 
fore biology was a science, when it insisted that whatever 
forces are at work in living things are secondary causes, not 
God working directly, and secondary causes are necessarily 
imperfect. 

Now all this is fundamental. When considering the na- 
ture of the vital principle one must take into account not 
only the perfections of living things, 7. e., their spontaneous 
and immanent activities mirrored in morphogenesis, me- 
tabolism, reproduction, regulation, and the like; one must 
also account for the imperfections and misfits so common 
among living things. These failures are to be expected on 
our theory of a blind striving to satisfy a natural appetite 
in an ever changing environment. The biological goal, 7. e., 
perfect adaptation, is assured only when everything clicks 
both in the organism and in the environment. The spectacu- 
lar success of existing living things is due to two facts: first, 
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the nature both of the organism and of the environment is 
such, thanks to Divine foresight, that life can succeed; and 
second, the unfit, together with their offspring, are ruth- 
lessly eliminated. 

In our search, then, for a satisfactory, though neces- 
sarily inadequate, explanation of the facts of life, the con- 
cept of an immaterial principle that is mind-like in the 
three very elementary characteristics of being capable of 
experiencing organic hunger, of reacting to that hunger, 
and of remembering, is a thought-provoking hypothesis. 
Whether such a hypothesis is acceptable to Scholastic phi- 
losophers I do not know. It is one of the things I hope to 
learn during these meetings. 


ULRICH A. HAUBER. 


St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, Iowa, 
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CAUSE IN PSYCHOLOGY 


HE notion of causality is much discussed since some 

time. This fact is well known and needs no further 
illustrations. Psychology, however, has but little contrib- 
uted to these discussions, though psychology uses the notion 
of causality hardly less than do other sciences, and though 
there are several important problems which can not be 
studied unless the place held by causality in psychological 
theory is precisely defined. 

Many of the statements on mental things—made by the 
layman or by the student of psychology—would have, in- 
deed, to be restated and revised if the category of cause 
could be shown to be invalid or out of place in psychology. 
The doubts raised on behalf of the meaning of the term 
cause can not but interest every science using this category. 

The general situation of psychology makes an inquiry 
into the principles of this science rather desirable. We all 
know that there is not simply psychology, but that there are 
many psychologies. The controversies between these schools 
are not on facts; they are on theories and, mostly, on the 
general idea of psychology itself. Ifa theory of psychology, 
a “Wissenschaftslehre”’, of this discipline could be worked 
out, there would be some hope of reaching an understanding 
at least on the basic principles. This task demands for a 
careful analysis of the notions which form, as it were, the 
framework of psychology. Cause is doubtless one of the 
most important. 


A study of causality in psychology may, however, become 
important also for the theory of causality in general. Every 
psychologist and every philosopher, he may hold whatever 
an idea on the nature of mental phenomena, has to acknowl- 
edge that mental facts are essentially different from all 
other ones. Even the absolute idealist has to recognize that 
the datum, mental fact, is of another kind than the one, 
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physical fact. As long as account is taken of the phenomena, 
nothing of which the mind is aware can be confused with 
the awareness of the thing. Nor can the materialist, though 
he considers mental phenomena as peculiar manifestations 
of physical processes, be ignorant of these peculiarities. He, 
indeed, fully recognizes the differences between the two sets 
of phenomena, since he feels the need of “explaining” the 
one by the other. . 

Mental facts constitute a field of reality which is char- 
acterized by features missing in other fields. If there is 
some truth in the statement of certain modern physicists 
and philosophers that the notion of cause has been “dis- 
solved”, then this notion must be meaningless also in psy- 
chology. If, however, psychology is able to prove that 
causality has to be retained as a basic category, the afore- 
said statement of physics becomes doubtful, at least it loses 
the generality with which its defenders credit it. 

The discussion on causality has, indeed, been started by 
the physicists. Some of them see reason not only for aban- 
doning the notion of causality in their own field but for de- 
claring it null and meaningless wherever it is used. In this 
the physicists doubtless went farther than they were en- 
titled to go. Even if they were right in regard to the physi- 
cal world, they can not hope to “dissolve” the notion of cause 
outside of physics. To prove that causality has no meaning 
and no place among the categories of scientific thought one 
would have to dethrone it everywhere, and not only in 
physics. 

If the physicists and the philosophers siding with them 
were content with exiling the notion of causality from phys- 
ics nobody would find fault with them. One might point 
out to them that they did but discover a fact which by con- 
scientious analysis of their own science they might have 
discovered long ago. The fact that physics do not use nor 
need the notion of causality has not been revealed to the 
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physicists by some latest discoveries but by the awakening 
of what one may call their epistemological conscience. 

A long time ago the physicist Ernst Mach had demanded 
that the notion of causality ought to be discarded in physics 
and that it ought to be replaced by the one of mathematical 
function. Mach had recognized that the proper object of 
physics is quantity or the quantitative aspect of physical 
reality. Causality, however, names a relation between things 
and not one between quantities. It is a common but an un- 
precise way to describe facts by saying that, e. g., the 
weight of a stone caused the window to be smashed; the 
cause is in truth the stone itself, surely by its weight, but 
not the weight as such. Causality does not come in in phys- 
ics, because physics do not deal with the things. The logical 
conclusion is that physics is incapable of deciding anything 
on causality. Many physicists, however, apparently feel 
differently. They still believe that their science is the one 
which gets the mind in touch with reality and reveals the 
very nature of things. But the so-called “world-view” of 
physics is very incomplete and very unsatisfactory; it is, in 
truth, no view of the world, since it has to be content with 
making statements on but one side of reality. Human mind, 
when eager to know the truth on reality and trusting to the 
lead of science, soon becomes aware that the full meaning 
of reality cannot be attained by this means. Science is, in- 
deed, what Theodore Hering once aptly called it, a “Resig- 
nationsstufe des Erkennens”’ ; it is not the fullest, but a rath- 
er poor idea of reality we get from science. 


The conviction, however, that science is the very way to 
approach reality and that science alone is capable of telling 
us about reality made those who believed in this creed be- 
lieve also that causality had no meaning, because it had no 
place within their system of categories. Instead of conclud- 
ing that science gives but an incomplete picture of reality, 
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they preferred to conclude that causality had no place in 
reality. 

The rejection of causality as a category of reality rests, 
therefore, on a prejudice or on a mistaken idea of the place 
held by physics within the totality of knowledge. There is, 
however, a second reason alleged by modern physicists. 

The brilliant researches on infra-atomic physics and on 
“micro-events” have culminated in the development of sta- 
tistical physics and in the discovery of the famous “uncer- 
tainty-relation” of Heisenberg. No need of recapitulating 
here the facts. The general idea is that the laws established 
by “classical” physics on “‘macro-processes” are no laws in 
the strict sense of the term, but the expression of statistical 
averages, and that the infra-atomic processes do not obey 
any law at all. The notion of causality is thus replaced by 
the one of probability. The extension of the conclusions, 
drawn on behalf of causality, to extra-physical fields is 
based, of course, on the same mistaken idea on the role of 
physics which has been just mentioned. But there is an- 
other fallacy involved, too. 

Let us, for sake of argument (posito sed non concesso), 
suppose that physical laws are indeed laws of statistics only 
and that the micro-processes are not subjected to any law 
whatever. Let us concede, too, provisionarily, that by this 
the validity of causality in physics is abolished. Even if 
these statements were absolutely convincing, they still would 
not prove anything in extraphysical fields unless it can be 
shown that the same conditions obtain there as they exist 
in physics. 

The argument of the physicists rests on the supposition, 
or may be the fact, that all “macro-events” have to be inter- 
preted as the result or the aggregate of an infinite number 
of “micro-events”. The notions of average and of statistics 
have a meaning only when and where we may suppose such 
elements to exist thus that by their combination a complex 
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phenomena may be brought about. The argument of the 
physicist, accordingly, loses its sense as soon as the concept 
of “elements” cannot be applied any more. 

But this is just the case with mental phenomena. There 
are no “micro-phenomena”, no elements which, by addition 
and combination, might build up the “macro-phenomena”. 
Even if we were to return to the ill-fated and luckily almost 
forgotten ideas of sensistic psychology, and if we were to 
suppose that mental phenomena “consist” of sensations, the 
situation still would be quite different. Sensation itself is 
still a “macro-phenomenon’”’, and it obeys definite laws. 
There is no possibility of subdividing sensation into still 
more simple elements. Sensation is, even to an atomistic 
psychology, an uwltimum datum. The laws of sensation—to 
mention only these—cannot be considered as statistical 
laws. The facts and ideas on which the physicist bases his 
criticism of causality have no analogy in psychology. 

From this an important conclusion may be drawn: the 
argument of the physicist is quite incapable of “dissolving” 
the notion of causality because there is at least one field of 
reality, viz., the one of mental facts, whose essential condi- 
tions do not allow for introducing the idea of statistical 
laws. Psychology thus supplies a strong, indeed I believe 
an unanswerable, argument against the idea that the notion 
of causality is based on a misconception of reality. What- 
ever physics may do with causality, there is no reason for 
abandoning it. Psychology and philosophy of nature may 
go on using this indeed unavoidable notion. It is so un- 
avoidable that even the physicist cannot help reintroducing 
it surreptitiously; it is, indeed, implied in such notions as 
average, statistics, and probability. 

Psychology may proceed to study the problem of causali- 
ty within its own field, untroubled by the presumption of 
the pseudo-philosophy many physicists and quite a few who 
call themselves philosophers indulge in today. 
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The student of psychology who, keen to know something 
on cause in psychology, turns to the textbooks and treatises 
is sure to be disappointed. He may peruse many of them 
without even coming across the question of causality. Most 
psychologists, of course, assume that there are causal rela- 
tions in mental life, but they do not care to define them more 
precisely. They take the existence of these causal relations 
as granted; but they take as granted, too, that the notion of 
causality as used in psychology cannot but be exactly the 
same as used in physics. They feel no desire and no reason 
for inquiring into the nature of these causal relations. 

This rather curious indifference in face of an after all im- 
portant and central problem has several reasons. One is 
the way psychology developed during the XIXth century; 
physics were then believed to be the ideal of knowledge, and 
every science was considered the more scientific the more 
its categories and methods resembled those of physics. Phi- 
losophy had, furthermore, lost nearly all credit, and if it had 
not, it had forgotten the Aristotelian and Scholastic ideas 
on causality. Of all the various kinds of causality which 
the older philosophers took so much care to distinguish effi- 
cient causality alone was known. Even Brentano’s Psy- 
chology, which first appeared in 1878, does not mention the 
problem of causality, though its author was fully acquainted 
with the philosophy of Aristotle and knew something of 
Scholastic philosophy, too. 

There are certain eternal problems of philosophy which 
may, indeed, be neglected for some time, but which will turn 
up ever and ever again. Each age has to define its attitude 
against these problems according to its general mentality 
and its cultural peculiarities. Whenever the historical, po- 
litical, philosophical situation becomes entangled in a “cri- 
sis”, all the problems will reappear, even if they have been 
qualified as obsolete and as done with by the preceding gen- 
eration. Causality is one of these everlasting problems. 
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But a short time ago the average scholar would have 
looked askance at everyone daring to mention the terms of 
final, of material, or of formal cause. Such words were to 
be found only in treatises on the history of philosophy. A 
great change has come over the philosophical world. One 
is allowed again to use those notions without being labeled 
as an obscurantist and as lacking modernity. Very “pro- 
gressive” scholars will not shun any more introducing such 
terms. It is the same with other notions, too. The name of 
“mental faculty” used to be quoted only to make fun of and 
to wonder at the useless subtleties of untrained minds. 
There are today quite a few psychologists who either recog- 
nize the notion of mental faculty or who use it under an- 
other name and perhaps without being aware of the fact. 

The necessity of introducing the four classical kinds of 
causality becomes nowhere more apparent than in psy- 
chology. A discussion of cause in psychology is indeed im- 
possible unless all the four causes are considered. There are 
some problems which escape the attention of the psycholo- 
gist who is not ready to accept the other forms of cause be- 
sides the one of efficient cause. 

The points which are at issue when the question of cause 
is raised are of different kind and, as it were, of different 
dignity. They may be grouped under the following heads: 

1. The causal relations of bodily states or changes and 
mental phenomena. Under this head we have to comprise 
the facts of sensation or perception and certain connections 
obtaining between bodily processes and emotional states. 

The unsophisticated mind is sure that the affection of 
the sense-organs is the cause of sensation or of awareness 
of a sensible thing. We may as well put in here a remark 
of a more general signification on the role played in scien- 
tific psychology by the convictions of the naive mind. The 
conviction mentioned and others of the same kind are in 
themselves mental facts of which psychology has to take 
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notice. Every science has to start from the phenomena; 
the salvare apparentia is an unavoidable task of science, and 
its neglect becomes avery serious drawback of every science. 

It is, therefore, a grave mistake to declare some naive 
conviction—based as it is on an immediate awareness—as 
an illusion and to “explain it away” by some theory. A 
theory of this kind which gives not a satisfactory reason for 
the existence of such an “illusion” is useless. The theory 
of psycho-physical parallelism may, e. g., appeal to many as 
a self-consistent and clever interpretation; but it fails abso- 
lutely in explaining the arising of the idea of interdepend- 
ence of mental and bodily states. This idea, however, is not 
the result of speculation, but the expression of an immediate 
experience. As long as no satisfactory explanation of one 
of these so-called illusions has been devised, so long we are 
obliged to accept the fact as it appears. 

The problem of causation of the mental states of sensi- 
ble awareness does not exist for the materialist, because to 
him the mental states are but concomitant to changes in the 
brain-cells. But he will still have to give an account of how 
the processes going on in the brain come to be contents of 
consciousness. The problem remains, even for the material- 
ist, essentially the same; it is only located elsewhere. 

There are evidently instances of emotional states being 
caused by bodily changes. Theories like the one proposed 
by James and Lange have, indeed, to be abandoned; too 
many facts contradict these theories. But it is true that 
somatic processes like those which normally accompany 
some emotional state may cause the very state to arise. 
Anxiety, ¢. g., is accompanied by certain circulatory and 
respiratory phenomena; troubles of the heart or the respira- 
tory apparatus may cause anxiety. 

2. Man has, on the other hand, the evidence of mental 
phenomena becoming the cause of bodily changes. This is 
the case with action, be it more automatic or instinctive, be 
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it of the type of voluntary action. It is also the case with 
the “expression of the emotions.” 

The relation of will to action appears at first sight to be 
the very reverse of sensation. In sensation the bodily af- 
fection of the sense organ causes the mental phenomenon 
of awareness of sensible things; in voluntary action the will 
causes the bodily changes, movements and the correlated 
phenomena building up action. There is no doubt that the 
mental phenomenon of will is experienced as the proximate 
cause of action. But will itself is caused by something. It 
is incorrect to say that will is caused by the idea or the 
image of a future situation to be realized by action. What 
moves the will—if the principle of freedom is discarded for 
the present moment—is not the image of the thing, but the 
thing itself of which we have the image. This thing, how- 
ever, is a future thing, one which does not as yet exist in 
reality; it can, therefore, not influence the mind in the man- 
ner of an efficient cause. In studying the phenomena of 
voluntary action we are led by the phenomena themselves 
to introduce the notion of final cause. 

This fact has been overlooked by most of the psycholo- 
gists, at least by those who belonged to a more naturalistic 
and antiphilosophical school. But a conscientious analysis 
of the phenomenon reveals doubtless the fact mentioned be- 
fore: we are not moved by images, but by the things of 
which these images are. We are also not aware of images 
in perception, but of things. The newer development of 
psychology, or of some schools of psychology, has tended 
towards a greater exactitude of observation of simple 
facts. The influence of Brentano and, more so, of his pu- 
pils, like K. Stumpf, E. Husserl, A. von Meinong, has 
worked towards sharpening the empirical conscience. Psy- 
chology has learned to distinguish the object from the con- 
tent by which it is presented to consciousness, and both 
from the “act”, which, indeed, is nothing else but the actual 
operation of the faculty. 
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The bodily phenomena accompanying emotions are felt 
to be caused by the mental states. Everyone is sure that he 
is trembling because he fears a danger or because he is ex- 
cited, that he blushes because he is ashamed, that his tears 
flow because he is sad. This undeniable fact cannot be dis- 
puted, but it has to be explained by every theory denying a 
causal relation. 


3. The third group comprises all the instances of one 
mental phenomenon being caused by another. There are 
three main cases to be considered. The first is what is gen- 
erally known by the name of association. The second is the 
connection of intellect and will, or—on the level of sensible 
experience—of image and appetite. The third problem is 
of the relation of the lower and the higher faculties. In re- 
gard to this problem there are two main questions: the réle 
played by sensible data in intellectual processes, and the re- 
lation of the sensitive appetite or—to use a modern term— 
of the “drives” and will. 


The relations of ideas by association is doubtless, too, 
experienced as one of causality; we cannot describe these 
facts otherwise than by stating that something “made us 
think” of another thing. We form a conclusion because we 
had before thought of the premises. We are sure that one 
idea causes another to arise in our mind. 


The problems of the psychology of association and of 
thought are of a particular interest here. The causal rela- 
tions obtaining between two mental phenomena apparently 
represent the purest instance of mental causation. The 
study of perception and the one of action seem to be handi- 
capped by the fact that in both instances one member of the 
causal relation belongs to another kind of reality. In 
thought or in association both are of the same kind. The 
central problem—which, indeed, will have to be discussed 
to some extent later—of the notion of quantity as applied to 
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mental facts has to be studied first in regard to the causal 
relation of mental facts with each other. 

The facts grouped under this head are furthermore im- 
portant for the theory of causality in psychology because 
they make evident the necessity of introducing the notions 
of formal and of material cause. It is, indeed, impossible to 
give a satisfactory idea of the rédle played by the sensible 
image—the phantasma—in the evolution of abstract con- 
cepts unless one returns to the notion that the concept is 
caused by the activity of the intellectus agens and that the 
phantasma is accessory to this formation of a concept by 
acting as a material cause. The psychology of abstractive 
thought is, for that matter, one of the chapters of modern 
psychology where the ideas of the Schoolmen have been con- 
firmed by experimental research; it is enough to recall the 
fine study Alex. Willwoll on “Begriffsbildung” published in 
1926. 

The relation of drive or instinct and will have been vari- 
ously interpreted. It is, of course, not for this paper to give 
a detailed report on these theories. Most of them ignore the 
essential differences between an act of will and the experi- 
ence of being pushed, as it were, by an instinctive craving. 
The psychoanalytical school of Freud is as guilty of such a 
neglect of manifest phenomenal data as is the theory of L. 
Klages. The first believes will to be but a modification of 
instinctive drives, the second conceives will as one instinct 
among others, v2z., as an instinct of inhibition. Many psy- 
chologists, without going so far as Freud, see will as a func- 
tion which developed from instinct. This idea encounters 
the very same difficulties which form such a serious objec- 
tion against all theories of evolution. It can not make any 
satisfactory statement on the process by which an unde- 
veloped form ever may give rise to the appearance of a 
higher one, because it is unexplainable how some altogether 
new qualities may be created by evolution. 
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A psychology aware of the essential differences of will 
and instinct can not put up with such a theory. But it needs 
has to form an opinion on the relation of sensitive and intel- 
lectual appetite. Philosophy as well as a conscientious 
analysis of the facts converge towards the interpretation 
given by Aquinas (e. g., I-II, q. 17, a. 4) : the act of a lower 
faculty is related to the act of the higher faculty as is mat- 
ter toform. Will, indeed, gets hold, as it were, of the sensi- 
ble appetite and uses it for its own ends. 


Much could be said on the peculiarities of the problem of 
causality as it appears in the study of causal relations be- 
tween mental states. But this would amount to a discus- 
sion of a quite undue length. We shall, moreover, take up 
this questicn once more. 

4, The notion of mental faculty has been mentioned al- 
ready. Psychology can not, indeed, do without it. One 
rather wonders at the criticisms brought forth against this 
notion. The very authors who are so much opposing it 
make use of it in other fields. The single “functions” 
physiology distinguishes are so many “faculties” of the 
body, “really distinct” from it and from each other. 


No need, therefore, to justify the notion of faculty. By 
accepting it the psychologist is forced to face the question 
of the relation of the faculty and its single actual opera- 
tions. The faculty is the “cause” of its acts, and it is nec- 
essary to give an account of (a) what is the peculiar nature 
of this causal relation, and (b) of the factors causing 
actualization. 

This problem is partly but a special form of the more 
general one of the relation of potentia and actus, and is, 
therefore, not one of psychology alone. Its discussion is be- 
yond the scope of this paper; but it had to be mentioned for 
sake of completeness and to show how manyfold, in fact, 
the problems referring to causality are. 
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The question of the relation of the faculties to each other 
has been touched upon already. There are, in this regard, 
of course, other questions besides those of the relation of 
the phantasma to the intellect or of the sensitive appetite to 
will. A thorough discussion would have to consider the 
place of intellect in regard to will, the one held by sensible 
data in regard to instinctive reactions, the relation of per- 
ception and imagination, and of both to memory, etc. 

A peculiar difficult problem arises when one considers 
the relation of the vegetative faculties to the sensitive and 
the intellectual powers. The former represent the func- 
tional side of nearly all that is comprised today by the no- 
tions of constitution and heredity. These things are not 
only of a great actuality and very important in view of 
theory, they have also a definite bearing on many practical 
questions. No analysis of these problems can, however, be 
attempted without our previously having got a clear idea 
of the relation between body and mind. 

5. Before turning to this central problem another has 
to be mentioned of which but a few words can be said. In 
accepting the notion of mental faculty psychology is forced 
to give an account of the relations obtaining between the 
faculties and the soul to which they belong. The statement 
that the faculties are “really distinct” from the soul and 
that they have to be considered as accidentia propria of the 
soul is too general as to supply a satisfactory answer. To 
give such an answer one would have to inquire into the 
general problem of the relations between accident and sub- 
stance and to define more precisely the term of accidentia 
propria. This is again a thing not to be undertaken here; 


the problem had to be mentioned for sake of a complete 
survey. 


6. Thus we arrive finally at the one question which is 
generally thought of whenever the notion of cause in psy- 
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chology is mentioned: the psychological problem, or the 
one of the relation of body and mind. 

In the many discussions on this question a certain con- 
fusion reigns. The authors do not distinguish between the 
problem of the relation obtaining between mental and bodily 
phenomena and the other of the relation of body—or mat- 
ter—to mind. This confusion is the effect of many of these 
authors adhering—even if they are not aware of doing it— 
to a kind of Platonic dualism. An interpretation, indeed, 
which considers body and mind as two separate substances 
which are but in touch with each other but do not form a 
real unity must give rise to the aforesaid confusion, because 
to such a theory the mental phenomena are exclusively ef- 
fects of the soul’s activity, the body being for nothing in 
them. But by failing to distinguish the two problems, the 
authors side, in a foregone conclusion, with a definite phi- 
losophy before they even have troubled to find out anything 
about the merits of this philosophy. Having once confused 
both problems, they are involuntarily led into some theory 
more or less like the one of the Platonists or into one which 
is a consequence of the former. The Platonic dualism, in- 
deed, leads inevitably at considering mental phenomena as 
mere “epiphenomena”; there is, according to this view, no 
immediate influence either of the body on the mind, nor of 
the mind on the body. The machine-theory of the body as 
advocated by Cartesius is not less an offspring of Platonism 
than is the psychophysical-parallelism theory of G. Th. 
Fechner and his followers, or even the modern behaviorism ; 
it is but logical to discard epiphenomena altogether, since 
they can have no influence on facts. 

Even if it were not possible to show by way of an im- 
manent critique that Platonic dualism is not in accordance 
with facts and not capable of explaining them satisfactorily, 
the latent self-contradictions of this theory alone would be 
sufficient to make it unacceptable. Nor seems it possible 
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to invent a modification of this theory which could serve 
better. 

There are but two views; one cannot think of another 
theory of the relations of body and mind but the one of Pla- 
tonism and the other represented by Aristotelian-Thomistic 
hylemorphism. Materialistic monism is, of course, no theo- 
ry of the psychophysical relation, because it denies the ex- 
istence of one of the terms. Materialism is, by the way, 
another set of ideas which develops more easily from Pla- 
tonism than from an Aristotelian philosophy, just because 
the former is always in danger of sublimating, as it were, 
the mental facts into mere epiphenomena. 

By accepting the hylemorphic theory, psychology be- 
comes capable of giving a satisfactory explanation of many 
facts. But there are still many difficulties. The general 
statement that the soul is the substantial form of the body, 
or, rather, of the human being, supplies only a platform 
from which to start, but it does not as yet allow to develop 
a theory of the special problems. 

Nor is the hylemorphic conception altogether free from 
difficulties. Some arise from the principle of the wnitas 
formarum, though those the opposite principle, of pluralitas 
formarum, brings about are doubtless more serious. One 
of the difficulties of the first kind is connected perhaps more 
with certain peculiarities of language than with such of con- 
ceptions. According to the strictly Thomistic theory we 
cannot well speak of relations of “body” and “soul”, but only 
of those obtaining between matter and soul. “Body” is mat- 
ter informed by the soul; there is no part and no function 
of the body which is not due to the informing and vivifying 
power of the soul. There are, moreover, but the purely in- 
tellectual acts of reason and will which are independent of 
matter, and we have, therefore, to bear in mind that many 
of our mental acts are in truth not acts of the immaterial 
soul alone but acts of the composite. We experience, how- 
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ever, our mental phenomena as being different in kind from 
those we call bodily. This is due, of course, to the peculiari- 
ties of the higher faculties and fits quite well with the hyle- 
morphic conception; but it creates a definite difficulty of 
expression and even of thought. 

The difficulties—a discussion of which would be too 
long—are, however, of no weight when compared to the 
enormous advantages of the hylemorphic conception. Only 
to point out a few of the latter: this theory eliminates all 
the difficulties in explaining the passing of an impulse from 
the body into the mind, since these both are conceived not 
as two separated substances which are but in touch with 
each other, but as a true composite, having but one nature. 
The bodily organ supplying to consciousness the sensible 
data is nothing outside of the mind, since it is matter in- 
formed by the soul. The same remark applies, of course, to 
the passing of an impulse from the mind into the body, e. g., 
in the act of will. Another group of problems which becomes 
much clearer by applying to it the hylemorphic notion is the 
one falling under the head of terms as: constitution, heredi- 
ty, types of body-built and character, etc. 

The task of building up a self-consistent psychology on 
the basis of Aristotelian-Thomistic philosophy has still to 
be done; a thoroughly satisfactory psychology of this kind 
is still hard to find, if there is one at all. 

After this indeed very fugitive survey of the problems 
concerning cause in psychology we may well ask whether 
cause is, when used in relation to mental phenomena, of the 
very same kind as we use it to describe relations of material 
facts. Even the very brief analysis of the problems con- 
cerning cause in psychology has shown that psychology 
needs all the “classical” forms of causality. Without intro- 
ducing the notion of final cause no satisfactory theory of 
voluntary action can be devised; we cannot describe the 
process of abstraction unless we establish the materially 
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causal relation of the phantasma in regard to the intellect; 
neither the true relation of instinct and will nor the one of 
matter and soul can be accounted for if the notion of formal 
cause is not accepted; the importance of efficient cause is 
too evident to need illustration. 


It is, however, especially in regard to efficient cause that 
the question arises whether the notion of cause is univocally 
the same in every stratum of reality. It seems, indeed, that 
this is not the case. 


There is a definite connection of efficient causality and 
quantity. If it can be shown that in psychology the notion 
of quantity has another sense than it has when applied to 
material facts, the presumption would gain in strength that 
the notion of causality, too, has a different meaning. 

We will discard here the question of measurement in 
psychology; it would need a very thorough discussion, since 
there are evidently quite a few problems which are much in 
want of clarification. Even if the notion of measurement 
could be used in an univocal sense in psychology and in sci- 
ence, this would not as yet prove that quantity is a feature 
characteristic of every mental phenomenon as it is a basic 
feature of every material fact. 

The causal relations between mental phenomena, espe- 
cially those we comprise under the head of association and 
of discursive or syllogistic thought, are of a kind as to make 
the notion of quantity meaningless when applied to them. 
There are no grades of intensity in abstract notions or the 
thinking of them, nor can we think, e. g., the proposition of 
Pythagoras with a greater or a lesser intensity. There may 
be degrees of evidence—though the use of quantitative 
terms is probably but a metaphorical one—but it is impos- 
sible to find anything like differences of intensity in the 
thoughts themselves. The thought as such is always the 
same, and it has not more quantity than it has color. 
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But there is no doubt that causal relations exist also on 
the level of mere thought-processes. This, then, is an in- 
stance of causation without quantity being attached to the 
cause and to the effect. If, however, quantity loses its sense 
somewhat within the field of psychology, it becomes neces- 
sary to inquire into its use everywhere; maybe one would 
find out that the notion of quantity has within psychology 
but an analogous meaning and not univocally the same it is 
credited with on the level of matter. 

The very moment the term of analogy is introduced 
psychology is forced to give up certain ideas which, indeed, 
are not its own at all, but which were taken over, without 
the necessary critique, from science. The psychologist is 
compelled, by the evidence of facts and the coercitive power 
of logical reasoning, to turn away from the modern—or still 
modern—conception of a thoroughgoing continuity; instead 
of assuming a series of transitions throughout the whole 
order of reality, he has to accept the idea of strata or levels 
existing together, related to each other, but nevertheless 
separated each from the other by an unbridgeable gulf. It 
is good to remember that the famous catchword natura non 
facit saltus is not the saying of a medieval philosopher but 
that it is contained in the works of the botanist Linnzus. 
Medieval philosophy conceived reality as a cosmos but not 
as a continuity. 

We have simply to return to the old conception of a hier- 
archy of being and to apply the idea of analogia enttis 
throughout this hierarchy. 

As soon as one becomes aware of the merely analogi- 
cal meaning of cause in psychology, many difficulties dis- 
appear and many problems are revealed as artificial and 
as due to a mistaken philosophy. The objections, for in- 
stance, which were raised in the name of the “unbroken 
chain of natural causes” against the assumption of free will 
become quite meaningless. The endeavors of certain physi- 
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ologists—and so-called psychologists, too— to devise an 
“explanation” of mental facts in terms of biology lose all 
sense. Materialistic interpretation of mental life becomes 
impossible, because the very categories applicable to matter 
are not to be encountered in the level of mental phenomena. 

What has been said here are, of course, but mere outlines 
and indications. Much work and much time will be needed 
to develop these preliminary remarks into a reliable theory 
of psychology. 

We may, however, conclude that psychology supplies a 
strong argument in favor of retaining the “‘classical’’ notion 
of causality and its four forms. Physicists, whatever they 
may state on their own subject, are incapable of “dissolv- 
ing” the notion of cause. 

There is not only one problem of cause in psychology; 
there are several of them which have to be carefully distin- 
guished for the sake of avoiding confusion. One has to be- 
ware especially from confusing the two problems of the re- 
lations obtaining between mental and bodily phenomena on 
one hand and of matter and soul on the other hand. 

The hylemorphic conception proves to be the only one 
which supplies the basis for a self-consistent and satisfac- 
tory theory of psychology. 

The categories of quantity and, accordingly, of causality 
have, on the level of mental facts, ancther meaning than 
they have on the one of material processes. A theory of psy- 
chology has to take account of the notions of a hierarchy of 
being and of the analogia antis. 

Psychology thus depends in its theoretical foundation on 
metaphysics and ontology; on the other hand, it may supply 
to metaphysics some valuable data the latter may use for 
establishing still better its statements. Psychology thus 
serves metaphysics and is served by it. Psychology is not, 
perhaps, itself philosophy, but its relations to philosophy 
are at least closer than those of many of the other sciences. 
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To fulfill its very own tasks and to achieve its own perfec- 
tion psychology needs has to become, what it essentially is: 
ancilla philosophiz. 


RUDOLF ALLERS. 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 





THE PRESENT OPPORTUNITY OF SCHOLASTIC 
PHILOSOPHY 


(Annual Dinner Address) 


CORDIALLY welcome to Cincinnati the delegates to the 

fourteenth annual meeting of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. 

All who have given any serious study to the Christian 
philosophy of the ages must regard it as a very encouraging 
sign in our day that philosophers are coming together in 
annual conferences to consider many questions, the exposi- 
tion of which should remotely and effectively help to solve 
the acute problems of our times. 

It may be said that very much of the scholarly work of 
our day is done under the microscope. We often seem to 
study each element independently. Too frequently we lose 
sight of correlation and interdependence. We seem intent 
on isolating a germ and on building up a science around it. 
While our endeavors tend towards centralization in govern- 
ment, in the administration of education, in capital, in labor, 
in charity work, we seem eager to divide the sciences and to 
declare the independence of parts that naturally belong to- 
gether. The philosopher recognizes the need of the tele- 
scope to get perspective. He must have a long-range view 
of things. He studies not only one element or thing, its 
many acts, characteristics, and habits, but also its associa- 
tions, its relations with other elements or beings. He is able 
to generalize, and he goes to the causes of things. A pro- 
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found study of principles and the ability to make proper 
application of them in the varied fields of human knowledge 
enable the philosopher to speak with confidence and 
authority. 

There are acute problems in science, in education, in art, 
in government, in medicine and law, in politics, in home life, 
in economics, and in the domain of natural religion. It is 
necessary that all the facts relating to each problem be as- 
sembled and studied. A true solution, however, can be hoped 
for only when there is an accurate and thorough understand- 
ing of the broad and unchanging principles of philosophy 
that must be applied to these many problems of our har- 
assed world. 

The true philosopher is equipped to estimate properly the 
vast literature and to penetrate the maze of terminology 
with which various branches of human learning are sur- 
rounded today. He can grasp the underlying truth; he can 
point out half-truths; he can separate the true from the 
false; he can expose the superficial, but often erroneous, no- 
tions that are being broadcast; he can be helpful to the ex- 
pert who assembles such an amazing number of details but 
whose knowledge is too often fragmentary rather than 
comprehensive. 

It is not my purpose to attempt a philosophical disserta- 
tion or to take up any particular question of philosophy. I 
venture rather to recall merely a few considerations upon 
which you, as philosophers, have often dwelt. 

First, I would plead for reverence. We of the older gen- 
eration are perhaps apt to think that the ancient philoso- 
phers are not held in the high esteem that they deserve, and 
that there is not sufficient appreciation of the quality of 
their work which gives them a true claim to greatness. It 
sometimes seems that too little regard is shown for the tra- 
ditional wisdom of these philosophers, which has remained 
unchanged through the ages despite the vagaries of schol- 
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arly men, interested in philosophy, who have proposed in a 
confused way some truths in a mixture of many errors. 
While, as philosophers, we should always have open minds 
and accept facts, from whatever source they are presented, 
it will be safe to suspect what is philosophically new, not, 
indeed, in application but in principle itself. The great 
Scholastics have left us a noble philosophical heritage upon 
which we cannot improve. It is true that to a modern 
world thousands of facts hitherto unknown have been pre- 
sented; these must be studied and codrdinated to enable us 
to reach definite conclusions. But new findings do not de- 
mand new principles. They merely make necessary new 
applications. Both the principles and the methods of the 
Schoolmen should be thoroughly grasped before any at- 
tempt is made to analyze the complex and detailed prob- 
lems that afflict our modern life. 

Secondly, I venture to plead with you who have the re- 
sponsibility of forming philosophers that you insist on a 
solid basic training. This is to be had only through a high- 
ly speculative course, which is not possible for every candi- 
date who presents himself to study philosophy. We Ameri- 
cans should realize that we are often put in a wrong light. 
We frequently listen without protest to the false statement 
that we cannot excel in speculative philosophical studies. 
We have prided ourselves too much on our practical judg- 
ment, which, we must admit, manifests itself in the greater 
number of our students. Too often it has been said that 
our students cannot become proficient in metaphysics and 
in purely speculative matters. The exceptional native gifts 
of many of our young men prove the contrary. The only 
hope of training eminent American philosophers is by in- 
sisting that they be thoroughly grounded in the abstract 
truths of the speculative order. 

Great emphasis must be placed on metaphysics, which 
insures not only a drilling in mental gymnastics but also a 
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development of keenness of intellect. Metaphysics gives a 
mental equipment for penetrating and profound thinking. 
It is to be hoped that our American philosophical students 
will more and more appreciate the value of metaphysics as 
the most solid foundation of any worth-while edifice of phi- 
losophy. A thorough training in metaphysics means a 
period of long drudgery, which is likely to be distasteful at 
first to most students. 

The rising generation of philosophers now in your 
charge must fully appreciate that without a masterful grasp 
of principles they cannot go directly to the heart of a prob- 
lem. They can, indeed, muddle through difficulties; they 
can say that a thing works for the time being without ask- 
ing the reason why, which should not satisfy men who are 
being given exceptional opportunities for study and who 
are the heirs of a priceless philosophical patrimony. 

Thirdly, we in Cincinnati venture to think that, through 
plans formulated in our Institutum Divi Thomae, a closer 
and stronger bond should exist between philosophy and the 
positive sciences. The latter have made and are making 
very notable contributions to knowledge. A world that is 
looking primarily for health, comfort, luxury, and riches 
holds in the highest esteem the progress of science. This 
estimation has wrongly minimized the importance of re- 
ligion in the minds of men. Scientists, perhaps without 
realizing it, have done much to alienate even thinking men 
from God. It has been wrongly assumed that the man who 
gives himself to the profound study of religion cannot be 
scientific, just as it has been wrongly assumed that the 
eminent scientist cannot accept the teachings of religion. 
If true philosophers had been alert and resourceful, they 
could have prevented the widespread diffusion of this stupid 
assumption in our country. They could have averted the 
shameful irreligion, agnosticism, and even atheism, that are 
rampant in our colleges and universities. There is a stir- 
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ring challenge, both to the scientist and the philosopher, in 
the words of Pius XI addressed to the priesthood of the 
world. His Holiness says that the Church “blesses and fos- 
ters every healthy initiative and has no fear of the progress, 
even the most daring progress, of science, if only it be true 
science.” 

The Institutum Divi Thomae is in its infancy and without 
resources, but it hopes, with God’s blessing, that some of its 
most carefully selected students who have shown an apti- 
tude for philosophy in colleges and seminaries will become 
proficient in varied fields of science and then be given op- 
portunities for graduate studies in philosophy. If we can 
have various experts in science who, at the same time, are 
philosophers devoting themselves to the study of the same 
problem from different angles, we shall be in a position to 
make the Scholastic synthesis as it was understood by the 
scholars of the Middle Ages more appreciated in our day. 
If we can secure a good number of philosophical scientists, 
we are sure of success in getting a sympathetic hearing for 
natural and supernatural religion, which has not been pos- 
sible, even in our own country, for many years. 

Fourthly, the Institutum Divi Thomae, beyond its proper 
work of teaching science and carrying on research, is most 
anxious to encourage scientific philosophers, not only among 
priests and religious but also among laymen and lay women. 
We cannot overestimate the good that lay philosophers can 
do for this country. Perhaps it is not within the scope of 
your Association to make remote preparation for the train- 
ing of laymen as philosophers; but, if it is, I hope that we 
who have the weighty responsibilities of souls may be able 
to encourage you and to help you. To put this thought more 
concretely, may I say that I would hope your Association 
could be on the lookout for the most gifted students of 
Xavier University and the University of Dayton. I am 
thinking only of students who have shown a special apti- 
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tude in philosophy and who wish to continue their studies 
and live their lives as laymen. If we can agree that these 
students have the other necessary qualities of character, I 
shall be very willing to help your Association to secure the 
necessary funds from benevolent persons and from societies 
of this Diocese in order to enable them to get a solid train- 
ing in a graduate school of philosophy. 

May I say, also, that the Institutum Divi Thomae is very 
anxious to encourage Sisters of religious communities by 
giving them some exceptional opportunities in the positive 
sciences and in philosophical studies. This training will 
enable them to do excellent work in their own colleges, and, 
at the same time, they can influence to a great extent thou- 
sands of Catholic women who are exposed to the dangers of 
our agnostic, atheistic, and pagan philosophy. 

Fifthly, and in conclusion, I venture to think we ought 
to take a bolder stand about our philosophical terminology. 
Every little positive science can coin its own terms, but we 
are timid about insisting upon our philosophical termi- 
nology, which has the sanction of ages and which makes for 
simplicity, clarity, and depth of thought. We often find 
that our philosophical terminology is about as familiar as 
an unknown language to many of our hearers and readers. 
We cannot expound a philosophical question in English as 
we can in any of the modern Latin languages. For four 
hundred years Scholastic philosophers have been unable to 
overcome the opposition to the introduction of their termi- 
nology into the English language. That opposition is break- 
ing down today in some secular universities whose professors 
have open minds, a sense of square dealing, and the convic- 
tion that a university attempting to train scholars in 
many fields cannot exclude Scholastic philosophy. We should 
begin courageously to make greater use of our old Scholastic 
terms and to take the necessary means to make scholarly 
and thoughtful men understand their definitions. 
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A conflict is being waged between schools of philosophi- 
cal thought. Our philosophers are making serious attempts 
to grasp the meaning of modern philosophical writing and 
to state in Scholastic language the significance of scientific 
terms. While it is important that we should know scientific 
and modern philosophical terminology, it is more important 
that our Scholastic terms be made easily accessible. I won- 
der why some of our scholarly professors of philosophy 
would not prepare a philosophical lexicon especially for the 
use of scholars who have not had the advantage of our philo- 
sophical training. 

Our philosophy is a marvelous treasure house to which 
we have the key—a key of truth, of reasonableness, and of 
common sense. We should throw open its vast riches to a 
greater extent to the laity and to the non-Catholic scholars 
of our country. 


JOHN T. MCNICHOLAS. 
Archbishop’s House, 
Norwood, Ohio. 





SCIENCE, SOCIETY, PHILOSOPHY 
(Presidential Address) 


I APPROACH you with no definite thesis to propound and 

no urgent plea to make. I come, in this presidential ad- 
dress, with a statement of a few tendencies and other facts 
on the relations, historical and contemporary, of the physi- 
cal sciences, society and philosophy. 

What is meant by the physical sciences need not be ex- 
plained, and the meaning of the term philosophy is clear to 
the audience gathered here tonight. The term society is 
used as a refuge to avoid all the meticulous difficulties con- 
nected with a definition of the term sociology, and also as a 
comprehensive word to include social study in its higher 
aspects, the study of the material, formal, efficient and final 
causes of social relationships and institutions. 
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There have been intricate historical relationships be- 
tween the physical sciences and the science or study of so- 
ciety. The evidence and nature of these contacts are inter- 
esting even where their value is debated. Evidence of this 
fraternity is discovered not only in the more complete and 
scholarly histories of sociology but also in the many sheerly 
scientific terms that have become a part of technical socio- 
logical literature. No small part of current sociological 
terminology which social workers and social scientists are 
using, understandingly or not, is adopted by sociology, gen- 
eral or dynamic, from the physical sciences. Evolutionism 
alone is not sufficient to explain the affinities that existed 
between the study of the physical sciences and the study of 
human social behavior. Other factors must be postulated 
to explain the coincidence of terminology. These factors 
are real and they appear in two movements. 

On the one hand many physical scientists busied them- 
selves very early in modern sociological study with the ex- 
planation of and the direction of social phenomena, social 
institutions and social relationships in every field of social 
life. Even though they frequently had little concept of the 
complicated problems of social life they found it impossible 
to intern the social tendencies of their natures or to isolate 
the social consequences of their scientific theories. Usually 
they were so thoroughly convinced of the truth of their 
hypotheses in the realm of physical sciences that they pre- 
sumed that these hypotheses must offer the ultimate ex- 
planation of what they thought to be parallel or identical 
interactions in a mechanized human world. The scientists 
from the very beginning invaded the field of social thinking 
with new terminology and with thought provoking theories. 

On the other hand, students of sociology found the physi- 
cal sciences useful in their espoused work of diagnosing and 
interpreting social phenomena. Sometimes these sciences 
opened the only approach they knew to any field of thought 
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or action. Other times they were stampeded into exclusive- 
ly mechanistic interpretations of some of the sciences by 
the popularity of such a presentation. Very often, while 
the social thinkers were broadminded enough not to neglect 
the physical sciences, few of them were in a position to 
know whether the conclusions they adopted were to be pre- 
sented as the final explanation of social phenomena or not. 
But the fact is that the earliest social thinkers leaned heavi- 
ly on sciences, focused on a non-rational and determined 
universe. 

The worth of the scientist turned sociologist or the soci- 
ologist using the physical sciences can still be the subject of 
endless debate. Undoubtedly much that was good and true 
came from this union. Many stimulating cues for the in- 
vestigation of human social phenomena were given. Many 
splendid hypotheses from the world of inorganic and of sub- 
human organic science were put to work profitably in the 
scientific study of human relationships. It is true that 
kaleidoscopic changes in the thinking of scientists and the 
frequent rejection of theories previously thought sacred 
made necessary very frequent changes in social thinking. 
But a permanent remnant of these earlier days remains to- 
day and undoubtedly will remain in the future of social 
study. But several consequences disastrous for truth and 
for the intelligent study of and direction of human society 
resulted from the purposeless marauding of scientists and 
sociologists over cne another’s domains. 

A welter of very biased, very fragmentary and therefore 
very dangerous social ideologies appeared and have endured. 
They were and are dangerous because human society was 
made the laboratory and human beings were made the con- 
trolled objects of experiment for the testing of many of 
these theories. The most unfortunate phase of this quasi 
scientifico-sociological movement was that which made man 
either the mere emergent or the mere victim of blind natu- 
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ral forces, a social unit which was a belittled and bedraggled 
test tube residue. Geography, physics, chemistry in its 
various phases, biology, ethnology, physiology, psychology, 
economics and mathematics, to mention just a few of the 
sciences, took their turns in both accounting for social in- 
stitutions and in promoting them. Even when the psycho- 
logical approach was adopted by sociology and society was 
begun to be studied in the individual units man was still 
accepted totally as the product of either his heritage or his 
environment. 

In looking for an explanation of the tendency of some 
contemporary states to absorb human individuality, and to 
dominate them because they think they have caused them, 
one can not ignore the generations of illegitimate union be- 
tween godless science and slatternly social thinking. Man, 
with a mysterious and ineradicable power called soul, 
through intelligence and will and through endless destiny, 
the self-determining cause of the creation of states and 
the direction of society, was ignored. Even they who were 
more enlightened seemed ashamed to change the direc- 
tion of social study so that it would proceed from the indi- 
vidual ego out to the forces of the physical universe which 
he was always learning to control, and out to the domestic, 
political and other social groups which are the emergents 
of his inborn social nature. 

To state the bewildering picture in another way, the 
main difficulty of the social thinking based on physical sci- 
ence was that the rational self-determining individual sel- 
dom came into existence, and even where his individual 
existence was postulated, he might be compelled to surren- 
der it at any moment under a pseudo-science advocating an 
absolutistic, absorbistic, or mechanistic view of man as the 
social atom, the social unit, the social cell, the social force 
or some other thing indicated by the other irrational terms 
applied to humanity. . 
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Unfortunately these distorted concepts and terms ap- 
plied to individuals who were only marionettes in the social 
order have worked their way into practical life. Sociologi- 
co-scientists and scientifico-sociologists might be looked up- 
on with greater tolerance and indulgence if their theories 
had been kept within volumes offered for academic promo- 
tion. But they are insufferable when human beings are com- 
pelled to live a life based on such fantastic concepts of hu- 
man nature and of human brotherhood. And no matter 
under what guise they may masquerade, no matter under 
what banner of liberalism they may march, no matter be- 
hind what scientific front they may hide, no matter what be 
the scientific theories from behind which they strike, they 
have retarded social study and civilization. Other peoples 
of the world, and even we of this nation, are being com- 
pelled to live, in the name of noble experiment and scientific 
progress, theories of individuality and of society that are 
unsound and repulsive. 

When the individual becomes nothing more than a num- 
ber, a geographical point, an electrical cell, a concatenation 
of waves or any kind of projection from the sub-human 
world, society, individuals, families, races and nations are 
nothing more than fodder to be poured into the silo of god- 
less states traitorous to their mission. The human element 
of society may be all of these by figure of speech or analogy, 
but the helpfulness of science ends and the tragedies of life 
begin when the literal interpretation of these scientific 
terms wipes out the rationality which makes the social unit 
a real person. Under such thinking war is always right, 
starvation is justifiable, race discrimination is scientific, 
confiscation is laudable, sterilization is a social virtue and 
mercy killings are the manifestations of higher social ideals. 
Under such thinking is justified a great catalogue of crimes 
based on the rightness of might and with foundations that 
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reach down in the subterranean depths of putrid thinking 
of which real science is ashamed. 

I have been searching the perspectives of history for 
contacts between materialistic science and sociology out of 
which many contemporary social problems have been born. 
The eagerness of such science to study and to direct society 
has not cooled. Social students are still scanning the hori- 
zons of such science for the appearance of some new theory 
with which social reform can be implemented on the mere 
recommendation of the scientific world. The era has not 
come when social thinkers are scientific enough to know that 
many of the laws of the physical universe will not work in 
the society of human personalities. As a matter of fact 
science today is showing an even more active interest in 
social phenomena. Many scientists feel chagrined that with 
all of our scientific progress, with all that science has con- 
tributed to a better material living, they have not eliminated 
the tragedies that hold us back from a better life. This is 
evident in the sociological literature that is beginning to 
pour from the pens of the physical scientists. Many who 
stepped some years ago from the laboratory to become theo- 
logians have abandoned their emergent and mathematical 
god and are concentrating on social theory. There is no 
evidence that, while their scientific knowledge may have in- 
creased, their knowledge of men and of human society has 
advanced. The new generation that is emigrating from the 
physical sciences to the field of social thinking offers no 
more hope for social progress or social knowledge than their 
forbears in the scientific world. 

Certain trends in the non-Scholastic world of philosophy 
indicate that a generation of independent philosophical 
thinkers is rising up to focus their mobilized brains on so- 
cial problems. They share my dissatisfaction with the re- 
sults that have been accomplished for human betterment 
through the failures to which I have pointed. They are 
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demanding that social service and social work in every field 
of human association be based on and be guided by a sound 
social philosophy. They are not disdainful of the help that 
can come from the physical sciences, but they are demand- 
ing a sound socio-philosophical foundation. And these 
scholarly philosophers are being egged on in their demands 
for sound social philosophy by thousands of practical social 
workers and social scientists in the field. 

An unusual demand has been made on Catholic social 
philosophers during the last two years by men and women 
in every field of social work and of every religious belief. 
The program for social reconstruction offered by our Holy 
Father and supplemented by many members of the hier- 
archy has commanded an astounding amount of respect and 
reverence for its understanding of social problems and for 
the magnificence of its practical solutions. This interest in 
the practical program of social reform has occasioned a 
great curiosity about the basic philosophy that inspires it 
and the ultimate reasons upon which it is based. Our non- 
Scholastic brethren in the philosophical world are wise in 
their anxiety to formulate a social philosophy in answer to 
this new need. They are interesting when they emphasize 
in this social philosophy the importance of straight logical 
thinking, the primacy of sound metaphysics, the need of a 
comprehensive psychological knowledge of the whole man, 
a theodicy which recognizes all reality, and the inevitable- 
ness of an ethics consonant with the actualities and the real 
potentialities of human nature. We have no sympathy with 
the statement that nearly all the early attempts at social 
thinking in the United States were philosophical. We are 
certain that no small part of the genuine social philosophy 
of the past has come from Scholastic sources. We are equal- 
ly positive that tremendous resources of our social philoso- 
phy remain untapped. In our logic, metaphysics, psycholo- 
gy, theodicy and ethics are the bedrock foundations for 
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which contemporary sociologists and social philosophers are 
unconsciously asking. 

The neo-Scholastic social philosopher must not make the 
mistake made in the past by many scientists. He must know 
the sociological field, he must know social relationships and 
institutions, he must know the social nature of human be- 
ings, he must be scientific in his philosophy as well as in 
his sociology. A new gateway has been opened to popular 
and scholarly acclaim for the new Scholasticism. It is the 
approach through social philosophy, a synthetic science, I 
concede, but one which will bring the basic principles of all 
the philosophical disciplines to the assistance of the physical 
sciences, to the deepening of the foundations of the social 
sciences and to the realization of a better society. 

IGNATIUS SMITH. 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 





AFTERNOON SESSION—-WEDNESDAY, DEC. 28, 1938, AT 2:30 P. M. 





Division A: Philosophy of Law and Government. Panel: BRENDAN 
BROWN, MORTIMER ADLER, WILLIAM T. DILLON. Leaders: WALTER 
FARRELL, JAMES T. CONNOR. 


Problem: The Derivation of Political Philosophy. 


(a)—The Philosophy of Sovereignty. 


Sovereignty, in its briefest definition, is the right to supreme rule. 
To investigate sovereignty means to investigate the right to supreme 
authority, for it is by authority that men are ruled as men. We could ex- 
press the problem in still more concrete terms by saying that the study 
of sovereignty is the study of the right to legislate, since law is the act 
of authority by which men are ruled; since law is an effective move- 
ment to an end by reason and will, the study of sovereignty resolves 
itself into the investigation of the right to move men in this fashion. 

The dominion of the parents over their children, the husband over 
his wife, the master over his slave is thus clearly distinguished from 
sovereignty. The more profound reasons for this distinction will be- 
come more apparent as this paper proceeds. An obvious reason, suf- 
ficient for the present, is that in none of the cases of domestic do- 
minion is the dependent party ruled as man, i. e., as a distinct in- 
dividual. Rather in each case there is a kind of identification of 
dependent and ruler; the one pertains to, is a part of, the other; the 
relation between them is rather one of charity than of justice.! 

The distinction of a particular sovereignty from every other su- 
preme ruling power, or the negative aspect of sovereignty, is auto- 
matic on the distinction of a proper final end for this sovereign power. 
It is the final end that is the principle of cohesion and unity (and so 
of distinction) in a moral body such as the civil state, or, indeed, in 
any other union of distinct, personally responsible individuals as such.2 

The correlative of sovereignty is subjection. The right to rule im- 
plies subjects to be ruled; if there is supremacy in the ruler there 
must be subjection in those under his rule. These correlatives, sov- 
ereignty and subjection, have their common basis in intellectual nature 
and its ends. Only an intellectual nature can rule and only an intel- 
lectual nature can be ruled, properly speaking. In other words, that 
intelligent direction to an end which is of the essence of government 
or ruling is possible only to a nature capable of seeing the relation of 


1St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, 2a2ae, q. 57, a. 4 corpus et ad 2um; ibid. q. 26, 
a. 9; ibid. q. 59, a. 3, ad 2um. 
2 Summa Theol., 3a, q. 8, a. 4 et a. 1 ad 2um. 
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means to end; on the other hand, obedience is possible only to a nature 
capable of commanding its own acts. The true subject must be him- 
self a master; the more a master he is, the more perfect will be the 
subjection of which he is capable. 

The perfection of this correlation is evident from the fact that the 
sovereign finds his perfection in the fulfillment of his function of rul- 
ing, while, at the same time, the subject attains to his perfection in 
fulfilling his function of subjection. This is no more than a particu- 
lar application of the general principle that the inferior finds its per- 
fection in its subjection to its superior; the superior is perfected in 
perfecting the inferior; rather, this is a particular statement of the 
still more universal truth that every nature finds its perfection in 
maintaining its own place, in telling the truth about itself, even 
though that truth have no other medium of expression than the con- 
vincing language of action.3 

However, not every dependence or subjection is a correlative of 
sovereignty. A man is dependent on and subject to God, his country, 
his parents and the common good. In each of these cases the subjec- 
tion is a true subjection. Yet there is no question of legislation, and 
therefore no question of supreme authority, of sovereignty, except in 
the case of God and the government caring for the common good. The 
reason for this distinction of subjection is to be found in the basic 
causes of sovereignty. 

It is precisely the basic causes of sovereignty that this paper pro- 
poses to examine, for of course a philosophy of sovereignty is an in- 
vestigation of sovereignty in the light of its last causes. The question 
we are investigating, then, is distinct from the question of the 
authority of this or that government, this or that prince. It is quite 
different from the question of the origins of civil power in general, 
i. e., from the question of the titles to sovereignty. We are more im- 
mediately interested in the question that lies in back of both these 
others, namely: why has anyone a right to rule an individual? 

We shall go about this investigation by studying the causes and 
distinctions of dependence in the individual or subject, on the grounds 
that subjection is the correlative or reverse side of sovereignty. More- 
over, it offers a much easier avenue of approach than does the analysis 
of sovereignty itself. 


CAUSES OF MAN’S DEPENDENCE. 


The immediate exclusion of the intrinsic c2uses of man wil! enable 
us to get to the heart of the question just that much more rapidly. 
The intrinsic formal and the material cause certainly set up an intrin- 
sic dependence in the sense that without them this nature would not 
be. It would be much more accurate to say that these intrinsic causes 
in their concrete conjunction are the individual nature than to say 
that the individual depends on them; for in the case of man these 
principles, body and soul, are the essential principles of human nature. 


% [bid., 2a2ae, q. 81, a. 7. 
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Without them there can be no human nature; they establish, there- 
fore, the common basis of sovereignty and subjection. But until their 
union there can be no dependence in the individual. 

The extrinsic formal or exemplary cause of man can also be 
promptly eliminated from our investigation. This cause, the divine 
idea, is the basis of ontological truth in the order of essence. But its 
examination is beside the point for us; we are dealing with the order 
of existence and government, since our question is of the supreme 
right to rule. 

For our purposes, then, the study of the causes of man’s depend- 
ence resolves itself into the study of the efficient and final causes of 
man. What is the dependence set up by each? What is the difference 
in these subjections of man? Which of the two is the source of sov- 
ereignty, the common fountain from which springs sovereignty and 
subjection? 


SUBJECTION BY REASON OF EFFICIENT CAUSE. 


Certainly an efficient cause sets up a dependence in its effect. The 
existence of a son proclaims the parenthood of a father. The depend- 
ence thus set up, this relationship between a cause and its effect, is a 
real relation on the side of the effect; and this, of course, means a real 
dependence. The cause cannot be excluded from the statement of the 
effect; the very truth of the effect is an acknowledgment of the su- 
periority of the efficient cause as the principle of being of the effect. 

An efficient cause of the being of the effect, but not of its conser- 
vation in being, produces no more than that general dependence com- 
mon to all effects in relation to their efficient causes, 7. e., the common 
relationship to a principle of origin.5 But if the efficient cause is re- 
sponsible not only for the being of the effect but also for its conserva- 
tion in being, then the consequent dependence of the effect is more 
profound, more intimate, more constant. The difference is easily seen 
in the difference between the dependence of a child on its parents and 
a man on his God, or in the difference between the dependence of the 
watch on the watchmaker and the dependence of the clear high note 
on the singer who is producing it.§ 

If we apply these general principles to man, we find that man has 
three efficient causes and consequently a triple relation of that de- 
pendence or subjection properly established by efficient causes.7 

The first of these efficient causes of man is God. He is the first 
cause not only of man’s production in being but also of every instant 
of man’s conservation in being. Man does not escape the immediate 
action of this source of his being throughout all of his career, not even 
for an instant; an instant of escape would be annihilation. The cau- 
sality of the being of man is had principally, essentially by God as 


4 Ibid., 1a, aq. 33, a. 1 ad lum; q. 104, a. 1 et 2; la2ae, q. 66, a. 6 ad 3um; 1a, q. 
83, a. 1 ad lum; qa. 105, a. 6; q. 106, a. 3; q. 49, a. 1 ad lum. 

5 Ibid., 1a, p. 104, a. 1. 

6 Ibid., la, p. 18, a. 5 ad lum; q. 104, a. 1. 

7 Ibid., 2a2ae, q. 101, a. 1; thid., a. 8 corpus et ad 3um; St. Thomas, Scriptum 
Super Libros Sententiarum, lib. iii, dist. 38, q. 8, a. 4, questiuncula 1, ad 2um. 
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the first cause. Whatever other efficient cause enters into the produc- 
tion of man does so by sharing in the causality of God, i. e., the very 
causality of the secondary causes, in every instant of their operation, 
is intelligible only by reason of the causality of the first cause. 


The secondary efficient causes of man are primarily his parents 
and secondarily his country (patria). The efficient causality of both 
is limited to production in being; it does not extend to conservation in 
being except ministerially or dispositively. In both the efficient cau- 
sality is shared or participated causality, dependent on the essential 
causality of the first cause. There is this difference between the two: 
this participated causality is had primarily by the parents, secondarily 
by the country (patria). This becomes quite clear when stated in the 
concrete terms of the obvious facts: the parents are the proximate 
and immediate causes of the physical being of the individual; the 
country (patria) contributes the circumstantial, material, social ele- 
ments of man’s beginning.® 


It is to be noted that man’s dependence on these three causes is a 
dependence on efficient causes. That is, he is not ordained to these 
causes, rather he proceeds from them. His subjection to them is the 
subjection of an effect to its efficient cause, which consists in an ac- 
knowledgement of superiority (the superiority of a principle) and the 
payment of the honor due to such superiority or excellence.!9 The 
subjection of man to his efficient causes is accomplished in the ade- 
quate recognition of the truth, the truth of their causality and their 
consequent principality relative to himself. 


In the case of the first efficient cause this subjection is made by 
virtue of religion; in the case of the secondary efficient causes, both 
parents and country, the subjection is made by the virtue of piety. 
This latter virtue, in relation to that principle of being which is a 
man’s country, has come to be known in English as patriotism.!! 


SUBJECTION BY REASON OF FINAL CAUSE. 


The dependence or correlative subjection set up by a final cause is 
easily seen. Everything ordained to an end depends on that end; 
means, for example, exist as such only because of the end to which they 
are means. In the case of action, this has been succinctly stated in 
the principle of finality: every agent acts for an end. Action, of its 
very nature, revolves around an end, either working to the attainment 
of that end or to the possession and the enjoyment of the end already 
had. This is the raison d’etre of all action, and so, ultimately, of all 
potentiality, indeed, in a sense, of all substance. Cut off from the end, 
that which is ordained to it has no sufficient reason for existence. In 
other words, the final end sets up an absolute, even a terrifying sub- 
jection in that which is ordained to it.12 


8 Ibid. et Summa Theol., 2a2ae, q. 102, a. 1. 
9 Ibid. 


10 Summa Theol., 2a2ae, q. 101, a. 2 ad 2um (relative to parents). 
11 [bid., 2a2ae, q. 82 et q. 101. 
12 [bid., la2ae, q. 1, a. 2 et a. 6. 
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In the human order the ends, while clearly defined, are yet too 
often confused. The actual confusion in this regard is sufficient rea- 
son for a fineness of distinction in our approach that, were the matter 
less important or less badly confused, might well seem pedantic. 

End, with its formal connotation of good, is the object of appetite, 
which alone of all the faculties deals with good. The ends of man, 
then, are the goods which are proportionate to his appetite, that is the 
adequately satisfying goods. The proper appetite of the rational 
creature man is the rational will. This appetite, like all appetite, must 
follow in the steps of knowledge; its capacities are indicated by the 
nature of the knowledge it follows. In other words, the adequate ob- 
ject of the human will, following the universal knowledge of the hu- 
man intellect, can be no less than the supreme or universal good.13 

The ultimate objective end of men, then, is God. To this end man 
is unconditionally ordained. Both as an individual and as a citizen he 
exists for God; he is ordained to that end directly as an individual; 
indirectly, through the medium of the state, as a citizen. This is the 
object whose possession will alone satisfy his appetite.14 

The ultimate subjective end of man, his ultimate perfection, con- 
sists in the possession of his ultimate objective end. It is a strictly 
individual, personal operation which admits of no substitution, no mass 
action, no indirect attainment. It is, quite simply, the highest perfec- 
tion of his highest faculty.15 

Between the ultimate objective end of man and his ultimate sub- 
jective end, there is another, an intermediate, end which touches on 
both. That intermediate end is the common good;16 proximately it is 
no more than the internal and external peace of the society, and ulti- 
mately it is what Aristotle and Thomas so concisely state in the 
phrases “a divine good”, “the life of virtue”.17 

This is the intermediate objective end of man. As a citizen he is 
ordained to it; he exists for it as does anything ordained to an end 
exist for that end. At the same time, the common good is the inter- 
mediate subjective end, an end, in other words, that is further or- 
dained to the higher end of the perfection of the individual, not as a 
citizen but as an individual.18 


SOVEREIGNTY AND THE EXTERNAL CAUSES. 


We have been proceeding on the generally accepted notion of sov- 
ereignty as the right to supreme rule or the right to legislate. It is 
time to exclude all possibilities of misunderstanding from that term 
by a more thorough inspection of the significance of the word “rule”. 

We speak, quite accurately, of a rule or measure in the ontological 
order. In this order it is the mind of God which is the measure of the 


13 Tbid., q. 1, a. 2 corpus et ad 3um; a. 3, a. 8. 
14 Jbid., et q. 1, a. 6; q. 2, a. 8. 
15 Ibid., q. 3, a. 8. 
16 St. Thomas, De Regimini Principum, lib. iii, cap. 11; Summa Theol., la2ae, a. 
90, a. 3 ad 83um; Re Regim., i, 1 et 2; Summa Theol., 2a2ae, q. 4, a. 10, ad 2um. 
17 De Regim., ii, 2 et 15; i, 15; 1, 14 et 15; iii, 3 et 11. 
18 Tbid., iii, 11; i, 1 et 2. 
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truth of things. In the logical order, the rule or measure of the truth 
of our concepts is the reality of things; the rule or measure of the 
truth of our words is our concepts. But all this escapes the dominion 
of human command: the ideas of God measure reality, reality meas- 
ures knowledge, and knowledge measures words, whatever the age, 
whatever the form of civil government.19 

Sovereignty deals with action rather than with truth. Its field is 
the field of execution, of government; it does not constitute things or 
truth, rather it moves or directs actions. It is, then, a right to rule 
in the order of execution or government. 

The very nature of its material, which is action, links sovereignty 
with the final cause.2° A rule of action can mean nothing other than 
a rule of movement to an end.2! Sovereignty, thus, is a thing of the 
practical order; its material will be that which is ordained to an end, 
material, in other words, capable of direction to an end. Its field is 
the field of prudence, a virtue of the practical intellect;22 the act of 
sovereignty, law, is the principal act of prudence and deals exclusively 
with direction to an end.23 

It seems clear, then, that the subjection or dependence correlative 
to sovereignty is the subjection set up by relation to an end, the de- 
pendence set up by a final cause. An effect is not ordained to an 
efficient cause, it flows from it: it does not exist for that efficient 
cause, it exists by it. In the case of man, the dependence set up by 
his three efficient causes—God as efficient cause, parents and country 
(patria)—is not the dependence correlative to sovereignty. To none 
of these is man ordained; rather from them he has come. He does 
not exist for them, rather he exists by them and, to a great extent, 
they exist for him.24 He is not to be moved towards them. This is 
the radical explanation of the lack of sovereignty, the impotency to 
legislate, in the parents and country (patria) of a man. In the case 
of God, Who undoubtedly does enjoy sovereignty and is the supreme 
legislator, the sovereignty does not proceed from His efficient but from 
His final causality. 

Sovereignty, then, arises from a final cause or end. It belongs to 
him to whom the end belongs. To understand the ultimate causes of 
sovereignty it remains only to discover in what way an end is proper 
to a being, or, more concretely, to whom the ends of man belong. 

For the determination of the proprietorship of ends and, there- 
fore, the possession of sovereignty, it is necessary to understand three 
terms well. An end is proper to some one or something when, as an 
object of appetite, there is an adequate proportion between the end 
and an appetite.25 This proprietorship of end is twofold, for the pro- 
portion of appetite to end is twofold: the end can be proper either 
essentially—when the proportion is adequate and complete; or it can 


19 St. Thomas, Quzstiones Disputatz, De Veritate, q. 1, a. 8. 
20 Summa Theol., la2ae, q. 1, a. 2 
21 Ibid., 2 > oS. 
2 Ibid., 2a2ae, aq. 47, 6. 
23 Thid., a. 8; confer es 2ae, q. 17, 1; q. 90, 
oe Ibid. 2a2ae, 102. a. 2 ad “—: a. "101, a. prs 3. 4 “8um. 
5 Ihid., la2ae, q. 1, a. 5; a. bes la, a. 717, a. 3 
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be proper by participation—when, while there is some proportion be- 
tween the appetite and the object, that proportion is incomplete and 
imperfect. 

Perhaps this will be clearer when it is seen in the concrete. The 
ultimate objective end of man, as we have seen, is God Himself. 
Obviously only a divine appetite is adequately and completely pro- 
portionate to divinity. This end is essentially proper to God alone; 
it is, however, proper by participation to the individual man, for man’s 
appetite, too, has a proportion to God, though that proportion be im- 
perfect and incomplete. The intermediate objective end of man, which 
is the common good, is essentially proper to the community, for it is 
perfectly proportioned only to the appetite of this moral body. But 
the common good is also proper by participation to those constituted 
in authority, for they, as officials, delegates, or guardians of the com- 
mon good, have an official though imperfect proportion to that com- 
mon good.26 In fact, every citizen, as a citizen, has some proportion 
to the common good; the common good in some way belongs to each 
one. But that proportion is had in conjunction with all other citizens; 
in other words, this proportion is the proportion between the com- 
munity appetite and the common good, but seen in one part of the 
community, in one citizen. 


These, then, are the possessors of the ends of man; to these the 
ends of man are proper. Therefore these are the movers of man to 
his end, these are the possessors of sovereignty. A separate consid- 
eration of the subjective end of man is unnecessary, as it is no more 
than the possession of the objective end, and consequently the move- 
ment to this end is the same as that to the objective end, proceeding 
from the same movers or sovereign powers. 


We may state this more concretely by saying that man is moved 
to his end, as by the end itself, by God and the common good; he is 
moved by way of precept or command, i. e., in a sovereign fashion, by 
those to whom this double end is proper: 


1. First of all by God Himself towards the ultimate objective end, 
which is essentially proper to God. And, of course, he is moved by God 
to the intermediary objective end, or the common good, precisely be- 
cause it is intermediary, i. ¢., on the way to the ultimate objective 
end.27 


2. Man is moved by his own command or precept in so far as the 
ultimate end is proper by participation to the individual man. In 
other words, the individual, under God, moves himself both to the ulti- 
mate and intermediary objective ends.28 


8. He is moved by the community to the common good, for this 
intermediary objective end is essentially proper to the community.29 


26 St. Thomas, gee apg in Libros Politicorum, lib. iii, c. 9; De Regim., i, 1; 
Summa Theol., 2a2ae, q. 48, a. 1; la2ae q.90, a. 3 ct q. 97, a. 3 ad 3um. 

27 Summa Theol., la2ae, a. 9, rf 6; q. 98, a. 6; q. 91, a. 1 et 2. 

28 Ibid., —<' wry tea by ete oe a 

29 Ibid., q. 90, a. 3; a. 97, a. 8 ad 8um; 2a2ae, q. 43, a. 1. 
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4. He is moved by those constituted in authority to the common 
good in so far as the common good is an end proper by participation 
to those in authority.3° 

The reverse side of this picture, the subjection of man, can be 
stated briefly by saying that man is subject to God, to his own reason, 
to the community of which he is a member and to those constituted 
in authority over that community. However, man is not subject to all 
these in precisely the same way. This subjection, correlative to sov- 
ereignty, is set up by a final cause; a difference in the final cause will 
make a difference in the subjection. As a matter of fact the com- 
munity and those constituted in authority over it move man to a lesser 
final end and so enjoy a lesser sovereignty over him; to this lesser 
sovereignty corresponds a lesser subjection. 

A difficulty against this conclusion presents itself from the fact 
that the parents, while admittedly lacking the right to legislate, do 
move their children to their ends. The difficulty is easily cleared up 
if we remember that the parent rules his child not as a distinct per- 
son, but rather as a part of himself; the relation between the two is 
not one of justice but of charity. The source of this movement to end 
by the parents is, then, exactly the same as that of the movement by 
which an individual moves himself, 7. e., a participated proprietorship 
in the ultimate objective end or God. The parent moving the child is 
moving himself. 

The extent of the authority of the parents over the child is the ex- 
tent of the authority (or rather independent supremacy) of the in- 
dividual himself. By the same token, the exclusion of all other 
authority from the direction of the child is on the same basis and to 
the same extent as the exclusion of extrinsic authority from the direc- 
tion of the life of the individual. 


SUMMARY. 


Sovereignty, then, is not an external growth on human nature. 
Rather it flows from the principles of that nature and the universe 
in which that nature exists. It is no more than a consequent of the 
statement of man’s position and purposes in the universe. 

Sovereignty is in no sense the effect of production in being; no 
relation arising from principality in being gives title to sovereignty. 
It is rather the result of the relation set up by a final cause. The ac- 
knowledgement of this relation, the actual subjection to sovereignty, 
is not a matter of patriotism but of strict legal justice;31 for that 
which is ordained to an end, 7. e., what depends from the end, belongs 
to the end. 

The last causes of sovereignty over man are the two goals of man, 
God and the common good. The sovereignty is had by those to whom 
these goals are proper, either essentially or by participation, i. e., by 
God and the individual in relation to the ultimate goal or God, the 
community and those in authority in relation to the common good. No 


20 Jhid. 
21 [bid., 2a2ae, a. 101, a. 8 ad 8um; qa. 81, a. 1 et a. 5 ad 38um. 
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others have sovereignty over man; not parents, not a group, a class, 
a race or a party as such. 

The sovereignty enjoyed by those constituted in authority is a 
sovereignty participated from the community, not a personal or in- 
dividual sovereignty. Therefore, it has no being except in relation 
to the end from which it springs, 7. e., the end of the community, the 
common good. This sovereignty has no jurisdiction over the individual 
except in so far as both the sovereignty and the individual are or 
dained to the common good. 

It has no purpose if it is not subordinated to both the intermediary 
and the ultimate objective ends of man, and so, of course, to the ulti- 
mate subjective end or the perfection of the individual. In the order 
of both objective and subjective end, the common good, which is the 
source of this sovereignty, is intermediary. 

In a purposeless world there can be no sovereignty. The removal 
or denial of God or of the common good is a removal or denial of the 
ultimate cause of sovereignty. The denial of the perfection of the 
individual, as an individual, is a denial of all objective ends of man 
and so of the basis of all sovereignty. The right to rule is, then, pos- 
sible only where God, the common good and the individual are sacred. 

WALTER FARRELL. 
Dominican House of Studies, 
Washington, D. C. 


(b)—The Notion of Sovereignty in a Democratic State. 


Sovereignty may be considered from three points of view. It may 
be viewed politically, juridically, or philosophically. As a political 
idea Sovereignty constitutes that distinguishing attribute of all inde- 
pendent political societies.1 It is the characteristic which gives a 
political organization equality among the family of nations regardless 
of its size, antiquity or power. Viewed juridically, Sovereignty con- 
notes the majesty and the authority of law. It is the sanction of law. 
Without it a regulation would lose the imperative character so nec- 
essary to a valid law and become a mere request or exhortation en- 
tirely wanting in enforceability. The obligation of obedience would be 
lacking.2 The philosopher sees Sovereignty as the transcendental 
element of legitimacy with which every government must be impli- 
mented if it would aspire to govern rightfully. It is a universal, un- 
affected and unchanged by the particular form of the civil society to 
which it attaches. For the philosopher it constitutes rectitude in 
government.? 


When we come to consider the notion of Sovereignty in a demo- 
cratic state we are confronted with a dual task: first, to isolate and 
identify the democratic state, and second, to probe that institution to 


1Epstein: The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations (1935), p. 251. 
2 Cooley: Constitutional Limitations, 8th ed. Carrington (1927), Vol. I, p. 3. 
3 Leo XIII: Encyclical, Immortale Dei (1885). 
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discover wherein reposes its Sovereignty. We will first set about the 
easier of these undertakings. 


The identity of the democratic state yields easiest to a comparison. 
Let us then compare the three typical forms of civil society: monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, having a special regard for that which 
distinguishes the democracy. Obviously this investigation will be con- 
fined to an inquiry into the immediate source of governmental power 
within the three types. In a monarchy it is accepted that the authori- 
ty to govern reposes in the titular head of the political society, be he 
king, emperor, or potentate. The subject in such a political society 
enjoys whatever he enjoys as a subject not as a right but as a grant, 
since all authority is in the ruling head of the state.4 [It might be 
observed parenthetically at this point that herein lies an illuminating 
explanation of very much that distinguishes the government in Eng- 
land from that in the United States, and probably accounts for the 
tenacity with which the British cling to the Royal family, in spite of 
the generally accepted dictum that England is a democracy. From 
the time of Magna Carta to the issue of Edward’s return from exile, 
Englishmen have traditionally come to think of their political pre- 
rogatives as grants and not as their inherent attributes qua Man.5 
Had the English turn of mind conceived of their capacities as inher- 
ent—as the sum-total of the condition of Man—there would have been 
no need to march on King John at Runnimede. A simple proclamation 
would have sufficed and, withal, would have been the more democratic 
way.] But to continue: In an aristocracy it is conceived that the 
authority to govern reposes of right in the few—a select group of the 
body politic. In a democratic state, however, it is said that the au- 
thority to govern reposes in the People, spelled with a capital P. 
Briefly put—in a Democratic state the People are Sovereign. Thus 
stated, the proposition is soothing and seductive but rhetorical. Nev- 
ertheless, it constitutes the text of all apologists for the democratic 
way to the Good Life.6 But we must save our criticism until a later 
time. Suffice it now to say that by predicating the authority to gov- 
ern in the People we have at least got a real distinction whereby to 
identify the democratic state. 


It is one thing in a discussion of a political doctrine to speculate 
theoretically and it is quite another to subject one’s musings to the 
crucible of practical application. In this we are concerned not so much 
with speculation as we are with specification. Thus it is quite ac- 
ceptable as a speculative matter to suspend our inquiry into the notion 
of Sovereignty in a democratic state at the point where Sovereignty 
is predicated of the People. As a matter of specification, however, it 
is precisely at this point that the description is most difficult to ac- 
cept as a practical matter. When it is asserted that the People are 
sovereign two alternatives are open to us: either the statement 


4 Walsh: History of Anglo-American Low, 2d ed. (1932), p. 50. 
. ——* The Book of English Law (1929), pp. 16, 17. 
6 Desvernine: Democratic Despotism (1936), p. 25. 
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means something, or it means nothing—if the latter, it is sheer 
rhetoric. Let us see if it means something. 


We readily admit that whatever may be the form of government 
it must operate by virtue of some organization. We are confronted, 
then, with the problem of actualizing the proposition that the People 
are sovereign. Let us now select an illustration. If we may suppose 
for the nonce that the United States is a democratic state (although 
I submit that in fact technically it is not) we may ask in what People 
reposes the Sovereignty. To whom do we refer when we speak of “the 
People”? Is it the group of citizens who compose the commonwealth 
at any particular moment? Was it the representatives assembled at 
the Constitutional Convention? Or is “People” to be taken in a ge- 
neric sense, 7. e., ideally? If what it means is a particular group at a 
particular time, we may ask by what authority do their ordinances 
bind their successors who took no part in their enactment. If we 
are to take the People as a generic idea we can never escape from the 
realm of speculation. Yet our problem is to discover, in fact, wherein 
reposes the Sovereignty of a form of government that is and not one 
about which we may speculate theoretically. 


It is admitted that government in action must be practical, and so 
I am prepared to follow patiently an endeavor to work out practically 
the Sovereignty which is said to vest in the People in a democratic 
state. The People in the governmental organization perforce must 
actuate its sovereign character. The will of the People must find a 
medium of expression in order that the Sovereignty may be expressed. 
(Permit me to record parenthetically for future reference a very sig- 
nificant factor which now has presented itself. It has become neces- 
sary to refine the first statement of Sovereignty whereat it was said 
to repose in the People to the proposition that Sovereignty now re- 
poses in the will of the People.) But let us proceed. The will of the 
People must find expression. Since it is conceded that universal 
agreement on matters political is historically ““a consummation devoutly 
to be wished” but seldom attained, it is evident that the whole People 
at any given time will not will as one. It follows that some practical 
compromise must be employed. This is effected by the expedient of 
“majority rule”. So that is it! Let us examine the idea. But first 
of all we must pause to alter the first and second propositions. The 
People are no longer sovereign; the will of the People is no longer 
sovereign; rather, the will of the majority of the People is sovereign. 
And it is inescapable that the will of the minority is not sovereign. 
Sovereignty must be one, not plural. We have seen that, considered 
philosophically, Sovereignty in government constitutes legitimacy in 
government. It is the rectitude of government. It follows, then, that 
if the will of the majority is sovereign, the will of the majority is 
binding vel non on the minority. It is idle to contemplate Sovereignty 
in civil society divorced from the obligation of obedience to decrees 
enacted pursuant to it.7 Thus the will of the minority (not being 


7 Holland: Jurisprudence, 13th ed. (1924), p. 370. 
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sovereign) is bound willy-nilly by the precepts of the majority. The 
majority can do no wrong! But are we prepared to accept such a 
doctrine? And yet the force of logic impels us to assent. We must 
accept it with all its necessary intendment, viz., the force of numbers 
is the ultimate test of right; minorities become enslaved to the wilful- 
ness of a majority; there is no higher law than the law decreed by the 
majority. But No! We cannot accept so dangerous a doctrine as 
explanatory of Sovereignty in a democratic state! We cannot aban- 
don the minority to the vicissitudes of disfranchisement—to a con- 
dition of political slavery. Nor can we accept a variety of Sovereignty 
that is as varying and as variable as the shifting complexion of ma- 
jorities in fact. Thus if the majority at a given time willed to have 
free trade and at a later time another majority held to protection we 
would have the amazing spectacle of a vassalating Sovereignty, nay 
more! a Sovereignty contradicting itself! No! The Sovereignty we 
demand of a democratic state must be made of sterner stuff! It must 
conform to a more consistant pattern! 


From contemplation of the sad fate of the minority under a “ma- 
jority rule” type of Sovereignty, it is patent that one indispensable 
characteristic of Sovereignty is that it be constant in its application 
and universal in its comprehension.’ It must weather the changing 
fortunes of majorities and it must at once constitute the pole star of 
the governor and the haven of refuge of the governed. Before leaving 
the matter we must note a further intrinsic, as distinguished from a 
pragmatic, difficulty implicit in the “will of the People” doctrine. We 
will treat this from the juridical point of view previously mentioned 
in order that its significance will be the more apparent. That is to 
say, we will consider Sovereignty juridically to mean the authorita- 
tive element of law in political society. It seems obvious that law is 
not authoritative simply because it is willed, as Kant contended.? That 
an enactment is is not a justification of its binding force. For as 
Aquinas has so well observed: “Law is a rule and measure of acts, 
whereby man is induced to act or is restrained from acting: for lex 
(law) is derived from ligave (to bind), because it binds one to act. 
Now the rule and measure of human acts is the reason, which is the 
first principle of human acts.”19 Sovereignty, then, predicated upon the 
will of the People (or of the majority of the People) lacks the very 
fundamental element of obligation. It is because law or Sovereignty 
is based on reason that it commands observance. This point consti- 
tutes a fatal weakness (aside from practical consideration) in the 
“will of the People” doctrine of Sovereignty. Its acceptance drives 
its adherents to admit that once the will of the majority has been de- 
termined it not only must be accepted by all-—but what is infinitely 
more serious, no one, from the nature of things, can legitimately call 
into question the will of the majority as expressed, since to do so would 


8 Aristotle’s Ethica, excerpted in Hell: Re adines i in Jvrisprudence (1928), p. 6. 
9Kant: The Philosophy of Law, excerpted ? in Hall: ibid., p. 129. 
10 Aquinas: “Summa Theolonica,” PartIl, First Part, q. 95, p< I. (Literal trans- 
lation by Fathers of the English Dominican Province.) 
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be an act against Sovereignty, i. e., legitimacy, a proposal incom- 
patible with genuine Sovereignty. 

The “will of the majority” explanation of Sovereignty in a demo- 
cratic state is unacceptable as a practical proposition and untenable 
as an intellectual proposition. How, then, describe this attribute of 
government? The political scientist and the jurist must disclaim a 
doctrine which would buffet rectitude about on the winds of political 
expediency; which would reduce the minority to slavery; the weak to 
the ravages of the strong; the majesty of government to the condition 
of mob rule. The political scientist and the jurist must with one voice 
assert that not the People, not the will of the People, not the will of the 
majority of the People is sovereign. But the just government is sov- 
ereign!”11 And to make the chorus a symphony, the philosopher would 
add the concordant note that the legitimate government is sovereign! 
Thus the obligation to be just is as binding on the People as a state 
as it is on the People as individuals. It affects equally majorities and 
minorities. It obtained yesterday as an obligation of government, it 
obtains today, and will obtain until the end of time! It is unvarying 
in application and unchanging in essence. Minorities threatened with 
oppression may resist the government because it is no longer just— 
it is no longer sovereign. They are no longer slaves. The force of 
numbers represented by the majority in a democratic state is re- 
strained by the obligation to be just if it would be sovereign. Against 
a government that is unjust the solitary individual may properly 
stand defiant and unashamed because that government has forfeited 
its Sovereignty, its right to respect. 


We have seen, then, that in a democratic state it is untenable to 
identify Sovereignty with the People, and even less with the majority 
of the People. We have chosen to identify Sovereignty with Justice. 
It may now be legitimately observed that while something has been 
accomplished in the direction of discovering what Sovereignty is not, 
little, if anything, has been the enlightenment on what the notion of 
Sovereignty is in a democratic state. To state that Sovereignty can 
be found only in a just government, be it a democratic state or other- 
wise, immediately presents the query: What, then, is the criterion of 
a just government? By what measure can we determine the justness 
of a regime? To answer this requires an examination into the nature 
and purpose of government. We may say as a preliminary matter 
that that government is just which fulfills its purpose—which accom- 
plishes its function as a government. If we can determine the end 
and purpose of government, therefore, we have travelled a long way 
toward the establishment of a norm whereby to test the Sovereignty 
of a particular governmental organization in fact. 

Several theories have been advanced in explanation of the fact of 
government in human society. They may be grouped under two heads, 
viz.: that this institution is either necessary or conventional. The 
explanation of government by convention was born in the shadows of 


11 Ryan and Millar: The State and the Church (1936), p. 107. 
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antiquity but it remained for Locke and Rousseau to erect a philo- 
sophical system upon it as a premise.!2. Du Contrat Social of Rous- 
seau is an apologia for the non-social theory of Man, that government 
is not demanded by Man, but rather is an expedient adopted for great- 
er convenience. Thus government may be said to be unnatural. 
Scarcely anyone now remains, so it seems, who seriously contends for 
this theory since it must be admitted that Man does in fact live under 
the egis of government and history reveals no record of the alleged 
convention or compact, but on the contrary demonstrates that Man 
has always been found in some type of organization—primitive, if 
you will—but an organization, 7. e., government, nevertheless. We 
turn, then, to the alternative that government is necessary, that it is 
a spontaneous concomitant of Man’s nature. What evidence is there 
to support this theory? It is predicated upon the proposition that 
Man is a social creature, or as Aristotle has described him, a “politi- 
cal animal’,!3 destined by his nature to live in society with his fellow- 
man. This is supported by an examination of his history and an in- 
vestigation of his attributes. History reveals Man in a state of so- 
ciety. An investigation of his attributes, his powers of communica- 
tion, his evident dependence upon his fellow creatures, his capacity for 
coéperation, his achievements when acting in concert as distinguished 
from his impotency when acting alone indicate to the unprejudiced 
mind that organization is necessary to his nature. This organization 
we call government. Since government is necessary it therefore must 
be good, and this gives to government its imperative character with- 
out which it would be impotent to command. Thus the individual can- 
not elect to disavow government as such. The problem which now 
remains is two-fold: Granting the necessity of government, the just- 
ness, i. e., Sovereignty, of a particular form of government must be 
determined and determined by an authoritative arbiter. 


The justness of any particular government can be determined by 
discovering in what manner it accomplishes its end. What is the end 
of government? (We have seen that government is necessary, but as 
yet we have not discovered for what it is necessary.) We have seen 
that it is a necessary concomitant of Man’s social nature.!4 It follows 
that its end is to enable Man to reach his end—to achieve his destiny. 
But what is Man’s destiny? To answer this we must hark back to the 
circumstances of his origin. Man is. Therefore we may conclude that 
he has a purpose. It is unreasonable to suppose that Man was created 
with all the attributes that distinguish him and then left to shift for 
himself. It is likewise unreasonable to suppose that God would create 
Man for a purpose and yet fail to supply the means to determine his 
purpose and how best to attain to it. It will be observed that I have 
introduced a postulate into the discussion, 7. e., the existence of God 
and the fact of Creation. It has not seemed incumbent upon me to 
offer proofs of the existence of God and of Creation. Let him who 

12 [bid., pp. 70, 75. 


13 Aristotle’s Politics, excerpted in Hall: Readings in Jurisprudence (1938), p. 4. 
\4 See note 10. 
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would deny these erect his own universe and run it. Several 
methods can be conceived whereby Man is brought to the realiza- 
tion of his purpose and end. It might have been implanted in the 
individual personality so that Man unaided by any assistance inde- 
pendent of himself would be enabled to work out his destiny. The 
effect of this would be to place the individual above government, in 
fact, render civil society unnecessary, a proposal shocking even to 
such arch-individualists as the Puritans.15 But we have seen that 
government is necessary. We may conclude, therefore, that this means 
has not been employed. Another medium might be the government 
itself. Civil society might have been ordained to lead mankind to the 
Promised Land. A superficial acquaintance with the history of human 
governments satisfies us, I take it, that Omnipotence has not always 
brooded over civil society. The fact that there have been, and are, 
governments which differ fundamentally one from another as to their 
aims is the best evidence that civil government was not solely in- 
trusted with Man’s destiny. Furthermore, governments have been 
plural in form and frequently contradictory in purpose. But Man is 
one in essence and has the same end, whether he be Greek or Roman, 
poor or rich, citizen or subject. It would be presumptuous, indeed, to 
impute to God the selection of inconsistent and contradictory means 
to direct Man to his ultimate end. Furthermore, when we consider 
the democratic state, we have seen that there is not within the insti- 
tution itself an acceptable criterion of its legitimacy. We are forced 
to accept a norm over and above the components of government. 
Finally, the medium might be independent of the governmental or 
ganization and independent of the individual as such. This medium 
could assume a formal aspect, 7. e., be in itself an organization or- 
dained of God, or an informal aspect described as the universal sense 
of right or what Brownson has called the “public conscience”.16 If, 
in fact, it appears in the first phase we may as well call it what it is— 
The Church; if the latter, it is simply Public Opinion. 

We may summarize, then, by saying that Man was created with a 
purpose, that the means to attain it are not entirely vested within 
himself nor implicit in civil society, but must be sought without him- 
self and without civil society. Whether the means exist formally or 
informally remains to be determined. 

As a matter of history we know that during the Christian era and 
until the revolution in the XVI century, there was rather universal 
agreement on the proposition that the Church of Christ, the Roman 
Catholic Church, was the indirect arbiter of legitimacy in civil govern- 
ment, 7. e., the norm of governments’ action was directed by a formal 
institution. 

Then wakes the power which in the age of iron 
Burst forth to curb the great, and raise the low. 
Mark where she stands—around her form I draw 
The awful circle of our solemn church. 

Bulwer Lytton, Richelieu, IV 2. 


15 Pound: The Spirit of the Common LInw (1921), p. 36, et seq. 
16 Brownson: Works, Vol. 15, p. 2350 “‘Politics’’ (1884). 
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It was accepted that the titular head of the Church could absolve a 
people from obedience to civil authority when the civil authority be- 
came corrupt. Who does not recall the famous journey of Henry IV 
of Germany to Cannosa to do penance for his errors of Kingship? 
With the Revolution, however, a new formula burst forth upon the 
world, rejecting in its wake the proposition that the Church was the 
final arbiter of legitimacy in civil government. Private judgment was 
substituted for the authority of the Church. I wish to be understood 
as confining myself to the political effects of the Revolution solely and 
am not in any sense incorporating a theological note. It is patent 
that the repudiation of the authority of the Church to stamp a regime 
with legitimacy demanded a substitute. Governments must be sover- 
eign—they must have legitimacy. The history of democratic states 
from the sixteenth century on is the story of men and governments 
groping about in an attempt to discover some way to make their insti- 
tutions legitimate, some way to justify their governmental acts, some 
circumstance that will command obedience to governmental man- 
dates.17 Man unshackled from the obligation of rendering unto God 
the things that were God’s, readily rendered to Cesar (himself) every- 
thing, including Sovereignty. The formula employed to express this 
newly discovered prerogative is the familiar one—the People are Sov- 
ereign! Thus are we brought back to the proposition from whence 
we started, and a recollection of the difficulties which beset us as we 
attempted to apply the formula as given. 

Now we are enabled to correctly estimate the achievements of de- 
mocracy in the modern world. Beginning with the English Revolution 
of ’88, through the American and French Revolutions, ran two ideas 
which can claim legitimate descent from the Protestant Revolution, 
the “rights of Man” and Popular Sovereignty.18 These constituted 
the watchword of modern democracy. How well have they fared? 
And if they have not fared well, can we discover the reason? 

I need not bore you with proofs that democracy in Europe is on the 
brink of ruin. Even in England Parliamentarianism seems doomed.!9 
And what of the United States? Speaking before the St. Thomas 
More Law Club of my school recently, Mr. Arnold Lunn, noted author 
and lecturer, made a pointed observation which poses the whole mat- 
ter. He declared, “If man is a composite of chemical and water, 
and nothing more, there is very little in the notion of democracy in 
which he may take comfort. Democracy of itself contains no saving 
grace. One can be enslaved quite as completely under a democratic 
regime as can one under a solitary despot. The despotism and the 
injustice of the majority can be quite as cruel as that of the wicked 
monarch, and ever so much more vicarious and irremediable.” This 
bespeaks the despairing danger implicit in a regime bent upon pro- 
mulgating the rights of men and yet is one which lacks the means to 
authoritatively determine and protect the rights of Man. As we have 


17 Nayes: A Political and Social ge of Modern Europe, 1st ed. (1918), Vol. IT. 
18 Ryan and Millar: Op. cit., supra, 75. 
19 Dawson: Religion and the Modern State (1938), p. 26, et seq. 
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seen, to be sovereign the government must be just, and in order to be 
just it must afford the citizen or subject the conditions essential to his 
individual salvation. Man’s destiny is individual and personal—not 
plural, not a group undertaking such as is implicit in a “majority 
rule” criterion. Something more is needed than such shibboleths as 
the “Rights of Man” and Popular Sovereignty. Somehow the rights 
of Man must be determined and Popular Sovereignty defined. The 
answer patently does not repose in the democratic state as such. The 
Sovereignty of the People as a fact and as a principle has meant ex- 
actly nothing in our search for a norm of legitimacy in government. 
Thus it is idle, it seems to me, for such prominent gentlemen as Mr. 
Anthony Eden to plead for the preservation of our heritage of free- 
dom.29 It begs the question. The difficulty is to understand precisely 
what constitutes freedom. Are we free to advocate the destruction of 
our form of government? If we are not, are we free? And if freedom 
does not intend such action, who or what is to set its bounds? Like- 
wise, is he guilty of wishful thinking when he states as a tenet of 
democracy “Man was not, in our view, made for the state. The state 
was made for him.”21 Where in the whole fabric of the democratic 
state is there any effective safeguard of the People as against the 
state? Hitler rose to power through the conventional democratic mode 
of popular election.22 What virtue reposes, then, in making the world 
safe for the “popular sovereignty” or “majority rule” type of democ- 
racy? We return again and again to the need of something over and 
above the democratic state as such, to some authoritative arbiter, to 
a Sovereignty which is legitimate. We search in vain within the in- 
stitution for the justification of its acts of government. 

What, then, is the solution? Wherein lies the salvation of the 
democratic state? Does it repose in the surrender of civil society to 
the jurisdiction of the Church of Rome, as it was in the Christian era 
before the XVI century? To those who believe that the Church of 
Rome is the True Church this proposal would undoubtedly appeal,23 
but the modern world is too enamored of the idea of separation of 
Church and State.24 Therefore, such a proposal is hardly feasible. 
What then? A further analysis of the reason why submission to the 
Church (a formal supra-governmental institution), is ideally, per- 
haps, the most desirable solution, may contain a suggestion of the 
greatest practical significance in our attempt to solve the problem. 
Recognition of the ultimate authority of the Church to determine 
legitimacy in civil government is predicated on the acceptance of two 
propositions: first, that God is the ultimate Sovereign of the Uni- 
verse; and, second, the Church is truly His agent in this world. The 
second could be (and now seems to be) disputed without abandoning the 
first. So long as society in general is agreed on the fatherhood of God, 


oa" Times-Picayune (New Orleans, La.), Dec. 10, 1988 (Associated Press dis- 
patch). 

21 Ibid. 

22Ermearth: The New Germany (1936). p. 30. 

23 Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIV, “State and Church”, 

24 Cook: American Institutions and Their Preservation, ad i (1929), p. 48. 
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there is still left a premise upon which to legitimately resist an unjust 
government. It would run like this: God is just. This government is 
conceived to be unjust (regardless of the majority who support it). 
Therefore this government has not the approval of God and we must 
obey God rather than man. Such a regime shackles majorities in a 
democratic state in two ways: it prompts majorities to be on the side 
of God, and it gives minorities and individuals a right to resist by ap- 
pealing to a “Higher Law”. Agreement on God has the further ad- 
vantage of giving the People a rallying point, so to speak—a point of 
general agreement without which a democratic regime is doomed.25 
If, however, the first of these propositions, i. e., acceptance of God, is 
disputed—or worse, denied by large numbers of the People—then we 
must dispair of any real Sovereignty in government. By general 
abandonment of God, the individual, the minorities, the weak, and the 
oppressed have no court of last resort to Whom they may appeal (if 
only in conscience) from an arbitrary and capricious government. 
They are at the mercy of might and have not the right to resist the 
government that is. Which is another way of saying that the gov- 
ernment that is is sovereign. In brief, all criteria outside of the 
forms of the particular government or the will of the governor are 
lost to the citizen. Therefore, granting that a return to the jurisdic- 
tion of a formally organized Church is out of the question, it is equally 
evident that we must despair of finding true Sovereignty in any gov- 
ernment, whatever be its form, if belief in a personal God and His 
ultimate Sovereignty is likewise abandoned. 


Permit me in conclusion to offer a brief summary. After isolating 
the democratic state, we attempted to discover its Sovereignty within 
itself by a critical examination of the various descriptions of it which 
have been advanced, such as: the People are sovereign, the will of the 
People is sovereign, the will of the majority is sovereign. Forced to 
discard these as inadequate, we observed that a government is sover- 
eign when it is just. This required a norm whereby to test the just 
government. We said that the government is just which enables the 
citizen or subject to fulfill his destiny. It was necessary, then, to de- 
termine the purpose of Man. This might have been made known and 
the means provided in three ways: it might have been made available 
to each man individually, it might have been entrusted to civil society, 
or it might have operated through a medium independent of both 
Man and civil society. We examined the possibilities in the light of 
history and experience and concluded that the last mentioned mode 
has been employed. Whether this medium assumed a formal or in- 
formal aspect became the next inquiry. If formal, we call it the 
Church and give to it the authority to approve or disapprove a form 
of government for the reason that it is not enabling its citizen or sub- 
jects to work out their destiny as it should. If informal, it could be 
described as “Public Opinion” or public conscience. Accepting the 
latter presented the problem of determining the Public Opinion, which, 


25 Ermarth: Op. cit., supra, p. 5. 
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since the XVI century, has troubled governments and citizens in the 
modern democratic states. Thus were we brought back to the starting 
point of this paper wherein we examined the usual formule employed, 
i. €., majority rule, and so on, only to reject them. Finally, we ob- 
served that, even though a return to the condition of submission to 
the Church of Rome as in the Christian era is not feasible, a rejection 
of the first proposition that once made the surrender acceptable, i. e., 
belief in the ultimate Sovereignty of God, carries with it all hope of a 
legitimate and true Sovereignty in government. If there is disagree- 
ment on and denial of the fatherhood of God and the destiny of Man, 
what hope can there be for real legitimacy in government, if it is the 
function of government to produce the conditions whereby Man may 
perfect his destiny? This is the ultimate issue today. 

Discerning persons have understood the truth of these observa- 
tions. They have been quick to see through the empty nominalism of 
such terms as Fascism, Naziism, Communism, Civil Liberties, Toler- 
ance, and soon. The issue is not between Communism and Fascism, 
nor Fascism and Democracy, nor between tolerance and intolerance. 
Such statements serve only to conceal the fatal disease with which the 
modern world is afflicted. The conflict of this age is one between 
forces of Religion and the forces of Non-religion,26 between Man and 
the State, between the Sovereignty of God and futile and forlorn at- 
tempts of governments to legitimize themselves without God. 

JAMES THOMAS CONNOR. 
School of Law, 
Loyola University of the South, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


DIVISION B: Logic and Method. Panel: CHARLES DOYLE, CHARLES 
A. Hart, CLARENCE F. WHITFORD. Leaders: SISTER M. PATRICIA 
AND BERARD VOGT. 


Problem: The Validity of Sense Perception. 
(a)—Traditional Sense Perception. 


From an epistemological point-of-view the problem of the validity 
of sense perception is one of considerable importance. Since it is by 
way of the senses that man comes in contact with the external world, 
if the information received through this channel is unreliable, skepti- 
cism would seem to be the only proper attitude. Now, the activity of 
perception by which man becomes aware of external objects is so 
modified by temporal, spatial, and qualitative factors that the ques- 
tion arises as to whether or not sense realities can be made the basis 
of true knowledge. 


The objections raised against the position that external realities 
are what our senses perceive them to be are chiefly two. The (first is 
that we have many experiences which seem to indicate that things 


26 Dawson: Op. cit., supra, p. 50. 
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often are not what they are perceived to be. For example, if I place 
my left hand, when cold, in water which is warm, and my right hand, 
when hot, in the same water, it appears hot to the one hand and tepid 
to the other. Therefore we are faced with the contradiction that the 
same water is of different temperatures at the same time. The con- 
clusion, then, must be that there is a subjective element in tempera- 
ture. | The Newton color disk furnishes another illustration. When a 
disk whose color sectors are of a certain size is rapidly rotated, al- 
though the disk retains its original colors, the eye perceives only 
white. A somewhat similar phenomenon occurs in the case of two 
disks, one of which has a certain proportion of yellow and indigo and 
the other a fixed amount of black and white. When revolved with 
sufficient speed, both look exactly alike in color. Color, therefore, can- 
not be objective. The ordinary moving picture exemplifies a third ex- 
perience in support of this objection. We know that the pictures are 
stationary on the film and yet they appear to be moving on the screen. 
Therefore things are not as our senses reveal them to be. 

The second objection framed against this view in regard to ex- 
ternal realities seems to be that the only requisite for a realistic posi- 
tion is that the resultant sensation be present causally in the object. 
A one to one correspondence, therefore, between object and sensory 
experience would appear to be unnecessary. 

On the contrary, St. Thomas says: 

“Tf we understood, or said that color is not in a colored body, 
or that it is separate from it, there would be an error in this 
opinion or assertion.”’! 

The pertinent texts on this problem are to be found in the Summa 
Theologica, Part I. Falsity is not to be attributed to the senses, St. 
Thomas observes, except in so far as truth is in them. Now, when we 
say that truth is in the senses, we do not mean that it is in them in 
such a way as that the senses know truth, but in so far as that they 
apprehend sensible things truly, in other words, in so far as that they 
apprehend these things as they are. Falsity, then, is said to exist in 
the senses when they judge themselves to be otherwise than they are. 


After explaining that each sense has its own proper object and 
after distinguishing between proper, common, and accidental sensibles, 
St. Thomas affirms explicitly that in respect to proper sensibles we 
can not be mistaken in the order of perception when conditions of 
perception are normal. 
“Sense,” he observes, “has no false knowledge about its proper 
objects, except accidentally and rarely, and then, because of the 
unsound organ it does not receive the sensible form rightly; 
just as other passive subjects because of their indisposition re- 
ceive defectively the impressions of the agent. Hence, for in- 
stance, it happens that on account of an unhealthy tongue 
sweet seems bitter to a sick person.’’2 

The same idea is repeated by St. Thomas in another place, where he 

says: 


1St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I, qa. 85, a. 1, ad lum. 
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“Sense is not deceived in its own proper object as sight in re- 
gard to color, save accidentally through some hindrance occur- 
ring to the sensible organ—for example, the taste of a fever- 
stricken person judges a sweet thing to be bitter, through his 
tongue being vitiated by ill-humors.”3 


In the De Veritate he speaks of the medium as sometimes being a 
cause of deception. “The judgment of sense in regard to proper sensi- 
bles is always true,” he says, “unless there is an impediment in the 
organ or in the medium”.4 He likewise tells us that conditions with 
respect to the object itself may be such that it is not perceived as it 
actually is. After explaining that we are not deceived in the judg- 
ment by which we judge that we experience sensation, he adds: 
“Since, however, sense is sometimes aifected erroneously by its 
object, it follows that it sometimes reports erroneously of that 
object; and thus we are deceived by sense about the object, but 
not about the fact of sensation.”5 
In regard to common sensibles, on the other hand, we can be mis- 
taken in the order of perception because the sense has not, so to speak, 
been adequate to the task of reporting what it was supposed to report. 
The sight, for example, can not be expected accurately to measure 
distance. As St. Thomas expresses it: 
“Sense ... may be deceived as regards common sensible ob- 
jects, as size or figure, when, for example, it judges the sun to 
be only a foot in diameter whereas in reality it exceeds the 
earth in size. Much more is sense deceived concerning acci- 
dental sensible objects, as when it judges that vinegar is honey 
by reason of the color being the same. The reason of this is 
evident; for every faculty, as such, is per se directed to its 
proper object; and things of this kind are always the same. 


Hence, so long as the faculty exists, its judgment concerning its 
own proper object does not fail.’’6 


While error, then, is a fact, it is not, in the opinion of St. Thomas, a 
fact that can be attributed directly to the realm of perception, but 
rather to the conditions under which the perception takes place. 

It now remains to answer the objections. Under the first objec- 
tion the auestion of illusions appears to be regarded by some as a 
modern difficulty, whereas in reality it is quite ancient. Aristotle called 
attention to illusions in the field of touch. “If one crosses the fin- 
gers”, he remarks, “touch says that an object is two while sight says 
that it is only one.”7 Again he observes: “It is possible in the case 
of the same man for a thing to appear honey to the sight, but not to 
the taste, and for things to appear different to the sight of each of 
his two eyes, if their sight is unequal.”8 St. Augustine mentions the 
example of the stick which seems bent when partially immersed in 
water, and he argues that this experience does not disprove the va- 
lidity of sense perception. “When the reason is added for its appear- 
ing thus,” he says, “if the oar dipped under water seemed straight, I 

2 Tbid., 1, qa. 17, a. 2, resp. 

3 Ibid., I, q. 85, a. 6, resp. 

4St. ay De Veritate, q. I. a. 11. rasp 

5 St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I, q. 17, a. 2, ad lum. 

¢ Ibid, I, q. 85, a. 6, resp. 


7 Aristotie, re gael IV, 101la 33. 
® Ibid., IV, 1011a 2 
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should rather blame my eyes for the false report. For they did not 
see what they should have seen when such causes arose.”2 From the 
citations already given, it is evident that St. Thomas likewise believed 
that illusions can and do occur when the conditions of perception are 
not normal. 

The experiment in regard to the hand and the water merely shows 
that I am altering the conditions under which my perception takes 
place in respect to the organ of sense. What I am actually sensing 
is the difference between the temperature of the hand and that of the 
water. That temperature does not depend on a conditioning factor in 
the body is obvious from the fact that it is measured independently 
of the condition of the person experiencing it{ The phenomena of the 
color disks occur because the organ of vision is so constituted that it 
can adapt itself only to impressions which lie within a certain range 
of wave frequency. If these come too rapidly, they fall below the 
limit of time required to see the object as it is. Hence the eye reacts 
only to the white, which is a combination of all the various frequen- 
cies of the waves. The illusion in reference to the moving picture is 
due to the persistence of vision. Whenever we look at an object, the 
positive image continues for approximately one-sixteenth of a second 
after the object has disappeared. When the second picture makes its 
appearance, it links, so to speak, with the former, thereby producing 
a sensation of movement. This principle is taken into account in the 
filming of every picture. And in projection the rate must not be lower 
than sixteen pictures per second. | 

The opinion supported in the second objection, namely, that the 
subjectivity of secondary sense qualities is consistent with a realistic 
position, seems to be untenable. If secondary qualities are partially 
in the object and partially in my mind, gm-I experiencing directly the 
reality of the thing itself or its effects in my perception? It would 
seem that what I directly perceive is my own state of mind and not 
the object itself. On the level of experience, then, I would not be 
aware that the objects I perceive exist independently of my perceiv- 
ing them. In order to have the perception of reality I would be obliged 
to apply the principle of causality to go from the quality to the thing 
itself. An epistemology which requires such an intervention does not 
seem rightly to be called realistic. No realism can arrive at the uni- 
verse by way of the principle of causality. If we experience external 
things directly, there is no need of inference or proof. As Professor 
Gilson remarks: 


“In order that a material being be known as a thing itself, it is 
necessary that it be immediately given as a thing in itself and 
it is that alone which makes sensibility possible. Every effort 
to transform this sensible evidence into a deduction or rational 
induction can have but one result, immediate or mediate, that 
is, to destroy it, because it is of a different order.’’10 


It would seem altogether infeasible to separate the primary and 
secondary qualities in respect to their objectivity. Experience tells 


9 St. Augustine, Contra Academicos, III, XI, 26. 
10 E, Gilson, Le realisme methodique (Paris: Pierre Tequi, 1936), p. 48. 
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us that we know the former by means of the latter. Hence, if sec- 
ondary qualities are partially subjective, how can we be certain that 
the primary qualities are not also subjective, since our knowledge of 
the one is derived from that of the other? Indeed, if secondary quali- 
ties are only causally present in the object, we must agree at least 
partially with the statement of Dr. A. N. Whitehead: 


“Nature gets credit for what should in truth be reserved for 
ourselves: the rose for its scent: the nighingale for his song: 
and the sun for his radiance. The poets are entirely mistaken. 
They should address their lyrics to themselves, and should turn 
them into odes of self-congratulation on the excellency of the 
human mind.”11 

And this, I maintain, is not realism. 


Sister M. Patricia, R.S.M. 
Our Lady of Cincinnati College, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





(b)—Critical Intuitive Realism. 


The medieval Schoolmen believed that we behold in sense percep- 
tion the outside world immediately and exactly as it exists in itself. 
Among modern Scholastics a few subscribe to a kind of mediate real- 
ism, maintaining that we are aware of our internal representations 
only, from which we infer a corresponding external world. Most of 
them, however, are intuitive realists. They hold that we perceive 
reality directly in its existence out in nature. 

But they differ in their interpretation of the exact objective con- 
tent of the sentient act. We have two rival theories, that of rigid 
presentative and that of critical intuitive realism. The first believes 
that things simply are actually in nature as they appear to us, that 
shape and volume, color and flavor, exist outside in the thing, just as 
we perceive them. The second denies that all sensible qualities are 
objectively real as perceived. This is only true, they claim, of the so- 
called primary qualities, like extension, shape, motion, rest. Whereas 
the secondary qualities, colors and sounds, odors and flavors, for ex- 
ple, are not present as such in the realities of nature. They exist 
fundamentally only in things, and formally in the perceiving subject. 

Both groups readily accept Mercier’s concise statement of the psy- 
chology of sense perception: ‘The natural specific dispositions of the 
sense faculties and the nature of the external excitants constitute the 
ultimate reason of the qualitative diversity of our sensations.” (Psy- 
chologie, 8th Edit., p. 166.) The problem dividing them is the respec- 
tive réle of the external reality and of the sense organs in our percep- 
tion of secondary qualities. According to critical intuitive realists 
these secondary qualities are so dependent on and so thoroughly rela- 
tive to the perceiver’s organism that they cannot be ascribed formally 
to the external object. They are primarily conscious organic states 
of the sentient subject. Since at the same time they are “functions” 


11 A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, p. 80 (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1926). 
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of causal correlates found in things, the secondary qualities really 
exist there fundamentally. ~< 

Critical intuitive realists do not deny our spontaneous impression 
that all sense qualities are found in the object as they appear in sense 
perception. They maintain, however, that the senses merely report 
the presence of certain sense impressions, and that it is for reason to 
judge as to just what corresponds objectively in nature to the sub- 
jective sensations and impressions recorded by our senses. 

We present briefly a few typical facts from common observation. 
Take temperature appreciation. Heat and cold are to all appearances 
present in the things which come in contact with our body. But if 
we place one hand in a vessel of cold and the other in a vessel of hot 
water and then place both hands in tepid water, the same water will 
appear warm to the one hand and cool to the other. How can we ex- 
plain this two-fold effect? The same identical body of water possess- 
ing a uniform degree of heat is in immediate physical contact with 
our sentient faculty. Evidently a subjective factor influences the 
manner in which external reality appears to us. 

Similar conclusions may be reached from the analysis of data be- 
longing to the sense of taste. It can be shown by experiment that the 
same substance may have a different taste, depending upon which part 
of the tongue it is placed. Potassium chloride, for instance, changes 
from salty to sweet, alum from sour to sweet. Now, things cannot be 
objectively sweet and sour at the same time. Again, the same object 
may taste differently to different persons. If flavors were objective, 
all who can taste should perceive the same objective qualities. 

It would be easy to bring examples belonging to the realm of the 
remaining senses. But the time allotted to this paper is limited. We, 
therefore, bring but one more example taken from the sense of sight. 
To spontaneous conviction nothing seems more obvious than that 
colors exist in the bodies themselves, that things are really colored. 
Yet a careful consideration of the facts does not support this view. 
Let us select a very simple phenomenon, rainbows. The colors of the 
rainbow seem as objectively real as the colors of the flowers of the 
field. Yet the waterdrops in which the rainbow is seen to exist are 
colorless; they are in no way actually colored, as is evident from the 
fact that persons not standing at the proper angle will see no rainbow. 
A dozen persons may view a spray of water, but only those who stand 
in the right relation to sun and spray will see the colors. All others 
will only see a transparent colorless spray. If colors were objectively 
present, all should be able to see them. 

To admit with Coffey (Epistemology, Vol. II, Longmans, p. 151 
sequ.) that the secondary qualities are partially “dependent” on and 
“relative” to the subjective influence of the perceiver’s own organism; 
in other words, that they appear or reveal themselves in a certain way 
to us only after being partially “specified” and “modified”, “we may 
even say transformed and metamorphosed”, and nevertheless to claim 
that, as long as we have assured ourselves by comparison of possess 
ing normal sense faculties, we may “ignore” these subjective influ- 
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ences in attributing secondary qualities specifically to the external 
reality, “on the tacit assumption or convention that such qualities are 
really and externally what they appear to the normal perceiver”, is 
simply to beg the question. A phenomenon which is the resultant of 
two coefficients cannot be antecedently attributed to one of them. 

To the critical intuitive realist it would rather seem that secondary 
qualities do not exist in the external objects formally as such. 

Antecedently to actual perception they exist there fundamentally, 
in as much as our specific perceptions are “functions” of specific 
modes found in the reality. 

These causal correlates characterizing external realities are the 
real term of the sentient act. In the cognitive process the effect pro- 
duced internally by the external object (species sensibilis impressa) 
becomes at the same time the conscious perception of this latter itself 
(species sensibilis expressa). Looked at from the side of the per- 
ceiver it is the latter’s conscious perception; looked at from the side 
of the perceived object, it is the presentation (medium quo) or “pres- 
ence” of the external reality to the conscious perceiver. Thus, even 
though secondary qualities are not formally found in reality, never- 
theless their fundamental presence is truly perceived, in as much as 
this functional presence as revealed in its cognitional determination of 
our sense organs is apprehended in the sentient act. This guarantees 
the objective validity of these fundamental sense perceptions. 

The sentient subject is not simply a conscious principle, but also a 
living organism, as such endowed with the material modes of being 
belonging to the external domain of reality. Our own body thus be 
comes an epistemological bridge leading to the apprehension of the 
external world. In the psycho-physical unity of our nature, our con- 
scious Ego perceives not merely our own body, but also other extended 
bodies coming into direct physical contact with it, as non-identical 
with self. Through the sense of touch I thus become immediately 
aware of other bodies in their existence and reality. 

Equally intuitive is the perception of their primary qualities. In 
fact, these are simply the fundamental extended modes under which 
physical reality exists. To have shape and impenetrability, for in- 
stance, are concomitant facts of the extension of bodies. Hence the 
primary qualities also are immediately perceived through the sense 
of touch, by direct contact between our body and other bodies. 

Secondary qualities exist only dependently on primary qualities. 
There could be no colors, odors, flavors, resonance, or temperature 
without an extended surface of which they are ulterior modal prop- 
erties. They are perceived only indirectly, through an intervening 
medium of air or ether movement, or of chemical or electrical agency. 
They constitute the real term of the sentient act, but only as the 
“functional coefficients” of our formal sensations. 

Secondary qualities, while belonging to reality fundamentally, in- 
clude a subjective factor in their formal perception, even as, making 
allowance for the inadequacy of analogies, time and space possess 
fundamental reality in the universe and nevertheless are formally 
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perceived by the mind. Briefly, there is a natural difference between 
primary and secondary qualities; they belong to reality alio et alio 
modo. 

In the final analysis the intimate nature of sense perception re- 
mains a mysterious process. Gutberlet’s summing up of the matter, 
written many years ago, still stands as the last word (Die Psychologie, 
Muenster, 4th Edit., p. 35): “That we are able to perceive nerve im- 
pulses of varying form as differing sense impressions, for this we can 
give no other explanation than that we possess a soul endowed with 
sentient powers. This granted, the sentient principle animating our 
organism will be affected by the movements of the latter. Its reac- 
tions will be sentient, since “Quidquid recipitur, per modum recipientis 
recipitur.” 

In our present discussion we were not concerned with this deeper 
mystery surrounding all conscious awareness. We pause upon the 
threshold of this ultimate problem which confronts alike the rigid 
presentative and the critical intuitive realist. 


BERARD VOGT. 
Butler, N. J. 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION IN LOGIC AND METHOD 
DIVISION 


A STATEMENT OF DOCTOR JOHN TOOHEY. 


The term “primary quality” corresponds to what the Scholastics 
meant by “common object,” and the term “secondary quality” corres- 
ponds to what they meant by “proper object.” Accordingly, a pri- 
mary quality, such as shape, size or motion, may be defined as a quali- 
ty which can be perceived by more than one external sense, and a 
secondary quality, such as color, sound or resistance, may be defined 
as a quality which can be perceived by only one external sense. 

I have two objections to critical presentative (or critical intuitive) 
realism. First, speaking for myself alone, I do not see how I could 
consistently accept its conclusion and remain a realist. This doctrine 
seems to me to do away with the external senses altogether. By an 
external sense is meant a faculty by which we perceive an object that 
exists or belongs in the external world. By an internal sense is meant 
a faculty by which we perceive only what exists or happens inside us. 
According to this doctrine the secondary qualities, 7. e., the proper ob- 
jects of the so-called external senses, exist only inside us. Therefore, 
they can be perceived only by an internal sense. Hence, either there 
is no such thing as an external sense or there is no such thing as a 
proper object of an external sense. 

The proper object of the sense of sight is said to be color; the prop- 
er object of the sense of touch is said to be resistance and tempera- 
ture. Under the head of resistance are included such qualities as 
hardness, softness and smoothness. The sense of sight cannot per- 
ceive a colorless object, and the sense of touch cannot perceive a non- 
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resisting object. Thus, two men in the same room cannot by the sense 
of sight perceive the atmosphere which exists between them, nor can 
they by the sense of touch perceive the real image which is formed by 
a concave mirror. Consequently, if all the objects in the external 
world are colorless and non-resisting, they cannot be perceived by the 
sense of sight or the sense of touch. The only thing we are consttous 
of perceiving by sight and touch is an object which is formally colored 
and formally resisting. Now, if all formally colored and resisting 
objects are inside us, then sight and touch are internal senses. 

It is said that we can perceive bodies external to us by direct con- 
tact with them. Doubtless there may be direct contact, but we cannot 
know it in any given case unless the bodies resist us; and on this 
theory resistance, since it is a secondary quality, is merely an internal 
sensation. 

The statement has been made that “secondary qualities are per- 
ceived only indirectly through an intervening medium of air or ether 
movement, or chemical or electrical agency.” This is not true of the 
secondary quality of resistance, which is perceived by the sense of 
touch. 

Again, it is claimed that the primary qualities are more funda- 
mental than the secondary, since “secondary qualities exist only de- 
pendently on primary qualities.” This is true ontologically, but it is 
not true epistemologically, since the primary qualities can be perceived 
only dependently on the secondary. Not that we first perceive the 
secondary qualities and then the primary, but we cannot perceive the 
primary qualities unless we perceive the secondary. By the sense of 
sight we are not conscious of perceiving an extended object unless the 
object is formally colored. Two men who are conducting a conversa- 
tion cannot by the sense of sight perceive the atmosphere which exists 
between them, though the atmosphere is an extended object. 

That is my first objection to critical presentative realism. It 
makes subjective everything we are conscious of perceiving by our so- 
called external senses. 

My second objection is that this theory does not put enough data 
into its premises, and consequently it draws a wrong conclusion. I 
admit most of the premises employed by the advocates of the theory, 
but I do not admit their conclusion. In fact, one reason why I am not 
an idealist is because I know that these premises are true. I know 
that the premises are true because they have been obtained by the 
application of the external senses to objects which these senses have 
perceived to be outside us. In other words, the premises have been 
derived from objects which are admittedly external to our senses. 

For the sake of brevity, let us deal chiefly with the sense of sight 
and consider only such perceptions as take place in the presence of the 
requisite conditions and are accordingly called veridical or accurate. 
It is only by means of accurate perceptions that we can discover the 
inaccuracies of other perceptions. One of the requisite conditions is 
that the eye shall not be suffering from strain or fatigue. Sometimes 
sight and hearing act as internal senses, as when a man sees stars 
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from a blow in the eye and when he hears a ringing sound from a slap 
on the ear. 

A colored object is a luminous object. The object may be self- 
luminous or it may be illuminated by another object. For the purpose 
of the present discussion a colored body or object may be defined as 
a body or object which is capable of stimulating the organ of sight. 
This requires that there be light and that the body diffuse light. Color 
is not a permanent quality in a body. It exists in the body only when 
the body diffuses light. 

The physicist, as a physicist, is not competent to decide the episte- 
mological question on which we are engaged. The physicist discov- 
ers in the object what he is looking for. He is concerned with meas- 
urement, and only quantity can be measured. He does not discover 
quality because he is not looking for it, and his methods and instru- 
ments are not adapted to put him in possession of it. A chemist who 
is concentrating on detecting the presence of carbon will observe no 
difference between a lump of charcoal and a diamond. If a person 
who is interested in charcoal looks at a picture of Washington which 
the artist has drawn in charcoal, he will notice the particles of char- 
coal, but he will not notice the picture of Washington. Nevertheless, 
the picture of Washington is there where the charcoal is. Similarly, 
the color is there where the light waves are. 

It is a simple matter of fact that the eye does not see what the 
physicist says is outside the eye, e. g., light waves and wave lengths or 
frequencies; that is, the eye does not see them as light waves and 
wave lengths; and yet the eye sees something, and the only thing the 
eye is conscious of seeing is a formally colored object. 

There is a red object and a blue object somewhere, for I see them 
and my attention is directed to them. According to the critical pre- 
sentative realists the red and blue objects are in the eye or somewhere 
else inside the skull. Therefore, there is inside the skull something 
that can be formally red and something that can be formally blue. 
But if there can be something formally red and something formally blue 
inside the skull, what evidence is there to prove that there is no such 
thing outside the skull? Has anyone ever attempted to prove that 
only nerve-ends can be formally red or blue? Is it not possible for 
an object to be what it appears to be? Or at least for a second object 
to be what the first object appears to be? Since there are no incom- 
patible elements in the appearance, there will be no incompatible ele- 
ments in the object which really is what it appears to be. 

A sense perception is an act by which we direct our attention to an 
object by means of a bodily organ. If we leave out of account what 
precedes and accompanies the act, there are two things involved in 
the formal act of perceiving: (1) the act of directing attention to an 
object, and (2) the object to which attention is directed. 

The words “impression” and “sensation” can be very misleading, 
and so at times can the word “perception.” They are often associated 
with feeling. We are not conscious of a red or a violet feeling; we 
are conscious of directing our attention to a red or a violet object. 
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We shall provide against ambiguity and confusion if we avoid the 
words “impression” and “sensation” and speak of the act of perceiv- 
ing or the act of directing attention. No one would speak of a red 
or a violet act of directing attention any more than one would speak 
of a triangular or a semicircular act of directing attention. 

There are two things in the external world which are formally 
colored: (1) any material or body that diffuses light, and (2) the 
pattern that the material or body sends forth. Now, the main ques- 
tion is this: When the act of perceiving is normal and accurate, what 
is it that is really colored in the way in which it appears to the person 
who performs the act of perceiving? In nearly every case it is a body 
external to us, and in every case it is the pattern which travels from 
the body to the eye. The pattern is just as emphatically an object 
external to the eye as the body which sends the pattern. 

I use the word “pattern” because it is less open to objection than 
“image” or “picture.” In order that a thing should properly be called 
an image or a picture, it must resemble the object of which it is an 
image or a picture. But a pattern need not resemble anything, though 
very frequently it does. We often see on a wallpaper a pattern which 
does not resemble anything we have seen before. A beam or bundle 
of light waves will necessarily have a certain contour or outline or 
configuration, and this contour or outline is what I mean by a pat- 
tern. It is this pattern which impinges on the retina of the eye or on 
a photographic plate. 

The color of the pattern which reaches the eye is not always the 
color of the body which sends the pattern as that body is seen in white 
light. The color of the pattern depends upon four things: (1) the 
character of the body which sends the pattern; (2) the kind of light 
which strikes the body; (3) the angle at which the body sends the 
pattern; (4) the medium through which the pattern travels. Thus, 
the pattern which travels in an easterly direction from the neck of a 
pigeon will often be colored differently from the pattern which travels 
in a westerly direction. Again, if a white pattern travels through 
blue glass and then through yellow glass, it will come forth as a green 
pattern. This is because blue and yellow glass, when spaced apart, 
absorb all the colors of the spectrum except green. 

The example of a rainbow has been used as a proof that color is 
not formally in the external object. Each drop of rain or particle of 
mist is colorless in itself, but when sunlight strikes the mist, a man 
who views the mist from one direction will see all the colors of the 
spectrum, whereas a man who views it from another direction will 
see none of these colors. The argument, then, is this: The mist itself 
cannot at the same time be and also not be colored in this way. There- 
fore, the colors are subjective to the person who is looking at the mist. 

In the first place, if this were a valid argument, it would be an 
argument against the presence of primary qualities in the objects out- 
side of us. Shape is not a secondary, but a primary, quality, and the 
shape of the rainbow is visible only to people who view the mist from 
a particular direction. In the second place, if a camera containing a 
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photographic plate, such as is used in color photography, is placed at 
a certain angle, it will reproduce all the colors of the rainbow as well 
as its shape. If the camera is placed at a different angle, it will re- 
produce neither the shape nor the colors of the rainbow. Now, cer- 
tainly there is nothing subjective in a camera or a photographic plate. 
It is admitted that the photographic plate does not record what both 
parties to the dispute agree is subjective, e. g., the complementary 
color of green which appears before the organ of sight after the eye 
has been gazing upon a brilliant red object. It is also admitted that 
the plate does record what both parties agree is formally outside us, 
namely, the shape of the rainbow. What reason, then, can be assigned 
for the contention that the plate does not record what the rigid presen- 
tationists hold to be formally outside us, namely, the colors of the rain- 
bow? In the third place, the critical presentationists are chargeable with 
the very contradiction which they impute to the rigid presentationists. 
They say that the sensation of blue is caused by certain light waves 
which proceed from the object to the eye, and the sensation of red is 
caused by different light waves. Suppose, then, that one part of a 
given object, say the neck of a pigeon, causes a sensation of blue in 
one person and a sensation of red in another person. The argument 
will run as follows: One identical part of the object cannot at the 
same time give forth and also not give forth the light waves which 
cause the sensation of blue. Therefore, by the method of arguing em- 
ployed by the critical presentationists, we ought to say that the light 
waves are subjective. In matter of fact, there is no contradiction on 
either side. In order to have contradiction, it is not enough to say 
“at the same time and in the same part;” we should say “at the same 
time and in the same respect.” One identical part of an object may 
at the same time send forth one beam of light waves in one direction 
and a different beam in another direction. Similarly, it may send 
forth one color in one direction and a different color in another direc- 
tion. Even a highly polished object will have upon it a vast number 
of minute excrescences, so that one and the same part of the object 
will present different surfaces to people who view it from different 
angles. It is not surprising, therefore, that different people see dif- 
ferent colors in the object; for the colors they see are really in the 
object. 
JOHN J. TOOHEY. 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 





FATHER JOHN V. Burns, C.M.: There seems to be confusion of 
primary and secondary qualities as distinguished by Locke on the 
basis of mediacy or immediacy of perception, and proper and common 
sense qualities as distinguished by the Scholastics on the basis of the 
number of senses by which they can be perceived. My difficulty is to 
prove to the satisfaction of my students that either primary or second- 
ary qualities are objectively valid. There seems to be as much diffi- 
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culty about accepting the one kind as there is about accepting the 
other. 

SISTER MARY PATRICIA: The objective validity of these cannot be 
strictly demonstrated. They are all immediately perceived. 

FATHER MARTIN J. FLYNN: The example of the colors of the rain- 
bow recorded on the photographic plate does not show that color is 
formally in the object of vision. In examining the plate one must use 
the eye. Color is not on the plate any more than it is in the rainbow. 
The position of the critical or scientific school is not idealistic, for it 
does not hold that color is in the soul or that it is something merely 
mental. Perhaps it is nearest the mark to say that color is in the 
sense organ and in the brain. In perceiving it there we are perceiv- 
ing something not subjective but objective. For evidence that color 
is not something either in the external object or in the so-called pat- 
tern projected from it to the retina we have the phenomenon of bi- 
nocular fusion, whereby an individual presented with a blue square 
before one eye and a yellow square before the other perceives neither 
blue nor yellow but a white or gray square. 

FATHER JOHN EDWARD RAUTH, OS.B.: I should like to offer the 
results of psychological experiments with after-images. Subjects who 
with closed eyes image blue see upon looking at a gray background its 
complementary color, yellow. 

FATHER CLARENCE F. WHITFORD, S.J.: Do those that hold scien- 
tific or critical perceptionism hold that we know objects directly or 
indirectly? 

FATHER VoGT: They believe that the sense quality is fundamen- 
tally present in the object and that we perceive this directly and not 
merely indirectly. 

Dr. RUDOLF ALLERS: The objections against the formal presence 
of secondary qualities in objects are not valid. There is no need for 
the eye to perceive the change wrought in the photographic plate by 
the rainbow the picture of which is taken. The image of the rainbow 
on the plate may be detected by means of chemical analysis without 
recourse to direct inspection by the eye. 

FATHER FLYNN: But the chemical examination of the plate tells 
us nothing of color, but only that certain chemical changes have taken 
place. Color is still not in any external object, but in the eye. 

FATHER CHARLES DOYLE, S.J.: The very success of color photog- 
raphy seems to refute the doctrine of naive perceptionism, inasmuch 
as this process was perfected upon the assumptions of critical per- 
ceptionism, namely, that it is wave lengths and vibrations that are 
perceived, and not the colors of objects. 

FATHER JAMES A. MCWILLIAMS, S.J.: There seems to be a confu- 
sion of “causes” in the theory of critical perceptionism. It is not a 
question of efficient causality but of formal causality that is here at 
issue. 

FATHER VocT: The efficient causes of the red and blue are different 
formally, I admit; but that is not to say that color is formally present 
in the object. This would be a confusion of different meanings of 
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“formal”. The cause of red is not formally red, but it is formally dif- 
ferent from the cause of blue, which is not blue. 

FATHER CELESTINE BITTLE, O.M.Cap.: The fact reported in the 
papers regarding the recent eclipse of the;moon gives evidence against 
the theory of naive perceptionism. At that time it was possible to see 
both the setting sun and the moon in eclipse simultaneously, although 
physically it was impossible for both these to be visible at the same 
time, since it is the shadow of the earth that causes the moon to be 
in eclipse. It must, therefore, be not the sun that is seen but an image 
of it. 

FATHER GABRIEL VERKAMP, O.S.B.: Too little account is taken of 
the power of the fantasy or imagination in the theory of critical 
perceptionism. 

FATHER FLYNN: The passage of the light through the ether, 
through the lenses of the eye, through the rods and cones, through the 
neurons, is a continuous process. Error is bound to occur when we 
separate one part of this process from the entire process and consider 
it in isolation. A true account of perception can be achieved only by 
considering the whole process as a whole. Another source of error is 
the attempt to apply the metaphysical concepts medium quo, medium 
quod, and medium in quo to the world of physical things, where they 
have no place. 


JOHN J. DOYLE. 
Marian College, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


DIVISION C: Metaphysics. Panel: JOHN J. MCCorRMICK, DANIEL 
O’GRADY, GEORGE BULL. Leaders: VERNON J. BOURKE, HUNTER 
GUTHRIE. 


Problem: Two Tendencies in the Scholastic Approach to Metaphysics. 


(a) —Experience of Extra-Mental Reality as the Starting Point 
of St. Thomas’ Metaphysics. 


This paper will offer three major points for discussion. The first 
is the well-known, but perhaps not sufficiently emphasized, view: that 
sensation is the principium, or starting point, of Thomistie metaphys- 
ics. The second thesis states that the metaphysics of St. Augustine 
has as one of its principles a knowledge which is not derived from 
sense-experience but from intra-mental experience. Finally, the third 
point maintains that the Augustinian position is untenable and that 
the Thomistic approach is the only possible starting point for meta- 
physics. This entails the additional development, that any attempt 
“critically” to justify metaphysics from intra-mental experience alone 
is wrong. It will be seen that the first two theses are subsumed in 
the third. Hence, the greater part of the discussion of this paper can 
properly center in the third point. 
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I. 


That the human intellect in this life is naturally adapted to the 
understanding of the natures of sensible things is one of the most 
emphatically stated conclusions in St. Thomas’ theory of knowledge. 
It is true that man’s mind may work towards an understanding of 
immaterial things, but such objects are not known in a primary and 
direct manner. The insistence on this basic view is marked through- 
out the Thomistic corpus. It will perhaps be sufficient to take a series 
of short texts from the Summa Theologica (a work in which St. 
Thomas is obviously interested in spiritual things, and in which he 
speaks as a mature thinker) in order to establish this interpretation: 


Omnia autem que in presenti statu intelligimus, cognoscuntur a 

nobis per comparationem ad res sensibiles naturales. Unde im- 

possibile est quod sit in nobis judicium intellectus perfectum, cum 

ety sensus, per quem res sensibiles cognoscimus. (S. T., I, 
,»8e. 

Sed id quod intelligitur primo, est res cujus species intelligibilis 

est similitudo. (Jbid., 85, 2 c.) 

Objectum proprium intellectus est quidditas rei. (Jbid., 6 c.) 

Objectum intellectus nostri, secundum presentem statum, est quid- 

ditas rei materialis, quam a phantasmatibus abstrahit, ut ex pre- 

missis patet. Et quia id quod est primo et per se cognitum a vir- 

tute cognoscitiva, est proprium ejus objectum, considerari potest 

quo ordine indivisibile intelligatur a nobis, ex ejus habitudine ad 

hujusmodi quidditatem. (JIbid., 8 c.) 

Cum potentia proportionetur suo objecto, oportet hoc modo se 

al habere intellectum ad infinitum, sicut se habet ejus objectum, quod 

3 est quidditas rei materialis. (Jbid., 86, 2 c.) 

: Sed quia connaturale est intellectui nostro, secundum statum pre- 

—_ - quod ad materialia et sensibilia respiciat,... (Ibid 
»le. 

Est autem alius intellectus, scilicet humanus, qui nec est suum 

intelligere, nec sui intelligere est objectum primum ipsa ejus es- 

sentia, sed aliquid extrinsecum, scilicet natura materialis rei. Et 

ideo id quod primo cognoscitur ab intellectu humano, est hujusmodi 

objectum; et secundario cognoscitur ipse actus quo cognoscitur 

objectum; et per actum cognoscitur ipse intellectus, cujus est per- 

fectio ipsum intelligere. (Jbid., 3 c.) 

Objectum intellectus est commune quoddam, scilicet ens et verum, 

sub quo comprehenditur etiam ipse actus intelligendi. Unde in- 

tellectus potest suum actum intelligere. Sed non primo: quia nec 

primum objectum intellectus nostri, secundum presentem statum, 

est quodlibet ens et verum: sed ens et verum consideratum in rebus 

materialibus, ut dictum est; ex quibus in cognitionem omnium 

4 aliorum devenit. (Zbid., ad 1 m.) , f 

Sed secundum Aristotelis sententiam, quam magis experimur, in- 

as tellectus noster, secundum statum presentis vite, naturalem_re- 

spectum habet ad naturas rerum materialium; unde nihil intelligit 

nisi convertendo se ad phantasmata, ut ex dictis patet. (Jbid., 88, 

1c.) : 

Cum enim intellectus noster natus sit abstrahere quidditatem rei 

materialis a materia,... (Ibid., 2 c.) . 

i Primum autem quod intelligitur a nobis secundum statum presentis 

rr. vite, est quidditas rei materialis, que est nostri intellectus objec- 

tum, ut multoties supra dictum est. (Ibid., 3 c.) 

This remarkable sequence of texts, within the space of five ques- 


' tions, leaves very little for the interpreter to do. With what may be 
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conscious humor, St. Thomas says in effect, “As I have explained over 
and over again, the human intellect during this earthly life has but 
one primary object, the quiddity of material things. This is not be- 
ing and truth in all its realizations, but being as it is found directly 
in the world of sensible realities.” Such secondary knowledge as man 
has of spiritual substances is in function of his primary contacts with 
sensible things. Hence it should be obvious from these texts alone 
that St. Thomas cannot look for the foundation of metaphysical truth 
in any other experience than man’s natural grasping of the being of 
sense objects. 

However, St. Thomas does not leave this conclusion to the chance 
judgment of the reader. He explicitly states that sensation is the 
principium of the science of metaphysics. Patiently he explains that 
every speculative science proceeds by demonstration from known 
premises to previously unknown conclusions. This sort of thing cannot 
go on forever. Eventually some premises must be found which are 
undemonstrated and which are known to be true without demonstra- 
tion. He gives the example of the complex principle: “Every whole 
is greater than its part,” and he also names some simple principles: 
“being, unity, and things of this kind.” These principles are naturally 
known by the help of the active intellect, which makes phantasms 
actually intelligible. Phantasms are acquired through sensation, and 
so the principle of the foregoing knowledge of the premises of all 
speculative science is sensation and sense memory.! Nor does this 
mean that a man may acquire a few phantasms in his youth and then 
proceed to work out a rationalized structure, or system, of metaphys- 
ics without further reference to his phantasms. Sensation remains a 
permanent starting point for every operation of the intellect which a 
metaphysician, or any other speculative scientist, performs. By im- 
mediate and continued reference to phantasms in every process of 
rational science the thinker uses sensation as a permanent foundation 
of his science. Every scientific truth is found by the act of “inspect- 
ing” the phantasms. It is either positively represented in internal 
sensation, or it is negatively suggested there. In any case, even in 
knowing naturally the attributes of God, the intellectual action of the 
metaphysician starts from the same experience, namely, the sensing 
of corporeal reality.2 

The origin of this important theory of the use of sensation as a 
starting point for all intellectual speculation is to be found in two 


1 Unde omnis consideratio scientiarum speculativarum reducitur in aliqua principia, 
qu quidem homo non habet necesse addiscere, aut invenire, ne oporteat in infinitum 
procedere, sed eorum notitiam naturaliter habet, et hujusmodi sunt principia demon- 
trationum indemonstrabilia. ... Phantasmata autem a sensu accipiuntur, unde prin- 
cipium cognitionis predictorum principiorum est sensu et memoria. ... In Boetium 
De Trinitate, VI, 4 c, ed. Mandonnet t. III, p. 140. 


2 Phantasma est principium nostre cognitionis, ut ex quo incipit intellectus opera- 
tio non sicut transiens, sed sicut permanens, ut quoddam fundamentum intellectualis 
operationis: sicut principia demonstrationis oportet manere in omni processu scientiz, 
cum phantasmata comparentur ad intellectu ut objecta, in quibus inspicit omne quod 
inspicit vel secundum perfectam representationem, vel secundum negationem. .. . 
Patet enim quod non possumus intelligere Deum causam corporum esse, sive supra 
—_— anaes. sive absque corporeitate, nisi imaginemur corpora, ... Ibid., 2, ad 5m, 
4 , Dp. 184. 
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passages in Aristotle.3 A more ample development of the teaching 
would require an analysis of the comment of St. Thomas on these pas- 
sages, but what is more to the point here is to note that the theory is 
incorporated in the personal thought of St. Thomas, in the Questions 
Concerning the De Trinitate of Boethius, which date from the years 
1257-1258, according to Father Mandonnet. Thus, from the beginning 
of his teaching career to the end, St. Thomas advised the metaphysi- 
cian to keep his feet on the firm ground of sense experience, even 
though the terminus of his speculation might carry him to conclusions 
which are the most abstract possible to man. 


This continued appeal to sensation applies not only to the know- 
ing of first principles, but also to the whole question of the develop- 
ment of science, and in particular to the increase of metaphysical 
knowledge. The difficult, but profound, treatment of the increase and 
decrease of the habitus of science* cannot be treated in a short paper; 
it is enough to remark here, perhaps, that a scientific habitus of the 
intellect requires certain subsidiary dispositions of the internal senses 
in order that it may function properly.5 The scientist must make 
frequent use of his internal senses so that they may be well disposed 
for the specific operations of his science.6 Hence, the growth of a 
habitus of science, such as metaphysics, requires a concomitant train- 
ing, by frequent use, of the faculties of internal sensation. This is to 
say that the metaphysician who can repeat the general conclusions 
of his subject, but who cannot quickly give good, sensible examples 
to enable another, or himself, to understand these conclusions, has 
not yet acquired the elementary technique of his science. Likewise, 
a metaphysics whose conclusions cannot be illustrated by a positive 
or negative comparison with the existing, material things of the world 
of sensation might be valuable to the angels but is of no earthly use 
to man. 


Did St. Thomas mean, however, that there was no other kind of 
basic and primary experience possible to man and on which he might 
depend as a starting point for metaphysical thought? There are sev- 
eral modern Catholic philosophers who think that he taught that the 
human soul has a special experience of itself (or that some of his 
statements permit of such an interpretation), in which experience of 
spiritual reality the metaphysician may find a point of departure for 


3 Metaphys., I, 1, 980b25—981a8; and Aval. Post., II, 19, 100a8-19. 


See the excellent interpretation of St. Thomas’ use of this doctrine in: Peghaire, 
J., C. S. Sp., Intellectus et Ratio, selon S. Thomas d’Aquin, (Publications de Institut 
d@’Etudes Médiévales d’ Ottawa, V1), Paris-Ottawa 1936, pp. 185-188. Compare also the 
noteworthy development of this point by Fabro, Cornelio, “Knowledge and Perception 
a ~ eeaiaaaaass Psychology,” in The New Scholasticism, Oct. 1988, XII, 4, pp. 
4See my forthcoming study: The Doctrine of Habitus in St. Thomas (Sheed and 
Ward), chapter 2, for an interpretation of the theory of the growth of a habitus of 
science. 
5S. T., I-II, 66, 5 ec. 
_ 8Habitum autem scientie possibile est causari ex uno rationis actu, quantum ad 
intellectum possibilem: sed quantum ad inferiores vires apprehensivas, necessarium 


on MT actus pluries reiterari, ut aliquid firmiter memorie imprimantur. @. T., 
wai, ’ c. 
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his science.? The crux of this question is to be found in the manner 
in which the human being knows his own soul. Does man ever per- 
ceive, or intuit, his soul in such a way that the resultant knowledge 
furnishes him with a principium for metaphysical science? The 
knowledge of the soul by itself has been discussed by St. Thomas in 
many places,’ but one text is most important,? and it may save time 
to read it in full here: 


“Whether the Mind (mens) Knows Itself Through Its Own Es- 
sence, or Through Some Species. 


“In answer to this we must note that the question as to whether 
a thing knows itself through its essence may be understood in two 
ways. In one way the expression ‘through its essence’ may refer 
to the thing itself, which is known, as a thing is understood to be 
known through its essence, when its essence is known. In another 
way, it may refer to that by which it is known; thus anything is 
understood to be known, through its essence, in the sense that its 
essence is that by which it is known; and that is not so understood 
whose essence is not known, but only some of its accidents. This 
latter way of understanding it applies to the present question, 
whether the soul understands itself through its essence. 

“To clarify this matter, it must be noticed that a person may 
have a double knowledge of the soul, as Augustine says in the ninth 
book of the De Trinitate (c. 4). One type of knowledge is that by 
which anyone’s soul knows itself only in regard to what is proper 
to it alone. The other kind of knowledge is that by which the soul 
is known in regard to that which is common to all souls. This 
latter common knowledge is that by which the nature of the soul is 
known. But the knowledge which a person has of the soul, in so 
far as it is proper to him, is the knowledge of the soul according to 
its existence in a certain individual; hence by this knowledge one 
knows whether the soul exists, as is the case when anyone perceives 
that he has a soul. It is through quite another type of knowledge 
that one knows what the soul is and what are its essential accidents 
(per se accidentia ejus). 

“In considering the first type of knowledge a distinction must 
be made: because one may know a thing either habitually or actu- 
ally. As far as actual knowledge is concerned, by which anyone 
considers himself as actually having a soul, I say that the soul is 
known through its acts. For it is in this that anyone perceives 
that he has a soul and that he is alive and existing, namely, in the 
fact that he perceives himself sensing, and understanding, and per- 
forming other vital operations. So Aristotle says in the ninth book 
of his Ethics (c.9): ‘We are conscious of sensing when we sense, 
and of understanding when we understand, and because we perceive 
this in our consciousness, we understand that we exist.’ Indeed, no 
one perceives himself understanding unless he is understanding 
something, for one must first understand something before he can 
understand that he himself is understanding. So the soul arrives 
at an actual perception of its own existence through the fact that 
it understands or senses. 


7 Picard, G., ‘‘Le probléme critique fondamental,” in Archives de Philos., Paris, 
1923, I, 2, pp. 93-186; Romeyer, B., ““Notre science de Jlesprit humain, d’aprés 8. 
Thomas,” loc. cit., I, 1, pp. 32-55; Id., “Saint Thomas et notre connaissance de l’esprit 
humain,” loc. cit., 1928, VI, 2, pp. 137-248: Maréchal. J., S.J., Le point de départ de 
la Métaphysique, t. V, (Le thomisme devant la philosophie critique), Paris-Louvain 
1926: and with some qualification, Roland-Gosselin, L. Noel and others. 


8 See the 78 texts collected in: Wébert, J., O. P., “Reflexio, Etude sur les opéra- 
tions — dans la psychologie de s. Thomas.” Mélanges Mandonnet, Paris 1930, I, 
pp. 287-307. 


9 De Veritute, X, 8 ec. Translation is my own. 
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“As far as habitual knowledge is concerned I say this, the soul 
sees itself through its essence, that is, from the fact that its essence 
is present to it it is capable of proceeding to the act of knowing 
itself in the same way that one who has the habitus of a certain 
science is, from the very presence of this habitus, capable of per- 
ceiving those things which come within the range of that habitus. 
That is to say that for the soul to perceive that it exists, and for it 
to perceive what is going on within it, no habitus is required, but it 
is enough that the essence of the soul be present to the mind 
(mens), for from this essence the acts proceed, in which acts the 
soul itself is actually perceived. 


“But if we speak of the knowledge of the soul when the human 
mind is defined by special or general knowledge we again must 
make a distinction. For knowledge two things must concur: name- 
ly apprehension and judgment of the thing apprehended. There- 
fore the knowledge by which the nature (natura) of the soul is 
known may be considered either in regard to apprehension or in 
regard to judgment. 

“If it be considered in regard to apprehension, I say this, that 
the nature of the soul is known by us through species which are 
abstracted from sensible things. Our soul holds the lowest place 
in the genus of intellectual things, just as prime matter does in 
the genus of sensible things. This is clear from the remarks of 
Averroes in commenting on the third book of the De Anima. For 
just as prime matter is in potency to all sensible forms, so our pos- 
sible intellect is in potency to all intelligible forms, and hence in 
the order of intelligible things the intellect is like a pure potency, 
as matter is in the sphere of sensible things. Therefore, just as 
matter is not sensible unless through some supervening form, so 
too the possible intellect is not intelligible except through some 
superinduced species. Whence our mind cannot understand itself 
by immediate apprehension of itself, rather, from the fact that it 
understands other things it proceeds to a knowledge of itself, just 
as the nature of prime matter is known in so far as it is receptive 
of certain forms. This (merely mediate intelligibility of the mind) 
is evident from a glance at the manner in which philosophers have 
investigated the nature of the soul. For from the fact that the 
human soul knows the universal natures of things it perceives that 
the species by which we understand is immaterial, otherwise it 
would be individuated and so would not lead to a universal cog- 
nition. Again, from the fact that the intelligible species is imma- 
terial they understood that the intellect is something independent 
of matter. And from this they proceeded to the knowledge of other 
properties of intellective potency. This is what Aristotle says in 
the third book of his De Anima (comm. 16), namely, that the in- 
tellect is intelligible just as are other intelligibles. Explaining 
this, Averroes says the intellect is understood (reading intelligitur 
for intelligit) through an intention in it, just as are other intelli- 
gibles, and this intention is nothing other than the intelligible -— 
cies. But this intention is in the intellect as an actual intelligible; 
in other things it is not actually intelligible but only potentially so. 


“Now, if we consider the knowledge which we have of the na- 
ture of the soul according to the judgment by which we perceive 
that it exists, as we apprehend by the foregoing deduction, then 
we have a knowledge of the soul inasmuch as we intuit the invio- 
lable truth, from which we define, as perfectly as we can, not 
what the mind (mens) is in each and every man, but what it ought 
to be in the Eternal Ideas, as Augustine says in the ninth book of 
his De Trinitate, (c. 6). We know this inviolable truth in its 
similitude which is impressed upon our minds, in so far as some 
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things are self-evidently known, to which things we compare all 
others and judge all others according to them. 

_ “Thus it appears that our mind knows itself in a way through 
its essence, as Augustine says (alius Auctor, in libro de Spiritu et 
Anima, c. 1), in another way through an intention, or through a 
species, as Aristotle and Averroes say (III De An., comm. 15), and 
in still another way by intuiting the inviolable truth, as Augustine 
says.” 


And, lest anyone think that it is impossible to know that the soul 
is without knowing what it is, St. Thomas adds in the next article 
(9 ¢.): 

“Whether the Soul Knows the Habitus Existing in It, Through Its 

Own Essence, or Through Some Similitude. 

“T answer that just as for the soul so also for habitus there is 

a double knowledge: one by which one knows whether a habitus 

exists in him, the other by which he knows what a habitus is. These 

two cognitions of habitus are related differently, however, than the 
corresponding two for the soul. For the knowledge by which one 
knows that he has a certain habitus presupposes a knowledge of 
the nature of that habitus. I cannot know that I have charity un- 
less I know what charity is. But in regard to the soul this is not 
the case. Many people know that they have souls who do not know 
what the soul is. The reason for this diversity is that we do not 
perceive the existence in us of either a habitus or the soul unless 
through the perception of the acts of which the soul and a habitus 
are the principles. But a habitus is by its very essence the prin- 
ciple of a certain operation, hence if a habitus is known as the prin- 
ciple of a certain action it is also known essentially. For example, 
if I know that chastity is that whereby a person restrains himself 
from unlawful thoughts regarding sensual things then I know what 
chastity is. But the soul is not the principle of its actions through 
its essence but through its powers. Hence, when the actions of the 
soul have been perceived one may perceive the accidental existence 
of the principle of such acts, for example, movement and sense. 
But the nature of the soul is not known from this.” 


The treatment of this question in the Summa Theologica is much 
more brief, but it adds a pertinent explanation of the way in which 
the soul knows itself, “in the inviolable truth.” After explaining that 
the perception of the existence of the soul is particular, St. Thomas 
proceeds to the universal knowledge of the nature of the soul. This 
is known “in the inviolable truth”, as Augustine says, but is achieved 
by discursive reasoning. The presence of the soul to itself is not 
enough to prepare it to understand what it is in its substantial nature. 
Before this can be understood there is required a careful and subtle 
search. This involves a series of rational operations by which the 
intellect gradually learns the differences between the soul and other 
things. Only at the end of such a study can the human soul be known 
in its universal, and specific, nature.10 


Since all speculative science deals with the universal, it is clear 
that the perception of the existence of an individual soul cannot pro- 


10Sed ad secundam cognitionem de mente habendam, non sufficit ejus presentia, 
sed requiritur diligens et subtilis inquisitio. Unde et multi naturam anime ignorant, 
et multi etiam circa naturam animz erraverunt. Propter quod Augustinus dicit, X 
de Trinitate, de tali inquisitione mentis: ‘‘Non velut absentem se quxrat mens cer- 
nere; sed presentem querat discernere,’”’ idest cognoscere differentiam suam ab aliis 
rebus, quod est cognoscere quidditatem et naturam suam. S.T., I, 87, 1c. 
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vide a beginning for metaphysical science. The soul laboriously ar- 
rives at a knowledge of itself in its specific nature through the medi- 
ate reasoning of the science which is called rational psychology. Let 
it be understood that St. Thomas teaches that the soul can acquire a 
perfect understanding of its own nature.11 This knowledge is the ter- 
minus of the special science of the soul, psychology. It is impossible 
for psychology in its conclusions to provide the principium of meta- 
physics. One has only to read the magnificent Premium to his Com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle12 to learn that for St. Thomas 
metaphysics is a completely autonomous discipline, that, far from de- 
pending on any other special science, it orders and rules them as the 
Queen of the Sciences because it has an authority that derives from 
the finest possible use of the human intellect in this world. 


II. 


The second point of this paper may be dealt with very briefly. It 
may be admitted immediately that St. Augustine is an example of an 
important Christian thinker who differed from St. Thomas in his 
teaching on the immediacy of man’s experience of his own soul. What- 
ever may be the historical reasons for it, it is pretty clear that St. 
Augustine preferred a Platonism, which he knew partially, to an 
Aristotelianism, of which he scarcely knew anything. From the be- 
ginning of his career as a Christian philosopher Augustine fixed his 
mind on the knowledge of two spiritual substances: his own soul and 
God.13 With this general attitude, it is not surprising that Augustine 
should attempt to cultivate a direct cognition of his own soul. He 
himself believed that he discovered many truths in his soul which were 
not positively suggested by sense experience. Examples of these 
things, known independently of sensation, are: the laws of numbers, 
the standards of quantity, the notions of ideal beauty, symmetry, hap- 
piness, goodness, and truth, and the principle of non-contradiction.4 


11 Anima humana intelligit seipsam per suum intelligere, quod est actus proprius 
ejus, perfecte demonstrans virtutem ejus et naturam. S.T., I, 88, 2, ad 3m. 


12In XII Libros Metaphysicorum Commentarium, ed. Cathala, Turin 1926, pp. 1-2. 


13 Speaking of philosophy, Augustine says: ‘“Cujus duplex questio est: una de 
anima, altera de Deo. Prima efficit ut nosmetipsos noverimus; altera ut originem 
nostram. ... Hic est ordo studiorum sapientiz, ...” De ordine, II, 18, 47, PL 32, 
1017. 

Cf. Deum et animam scire cupio. R. Nihilne plus? A. Nihil omnino. Solilo- 
quiorum, I, 2, 7, PL 82, 872. 

The whole De Trinitate is an amplification of this theme. Cf. Schmaus M., Die 
psychologische Trinitditslehre des hl. Augustinus, (Miinsterische Beitrige zur Theologie, 
Heft 11) Miinster i. W. 1927, who says with justification: “Gott und die Seele, die 
Seele und ihr Gott! Das ist die Formel, welche in des Zentrum des Augustinischen 
Fithlens und Denkens fiihrt.” (p. 1.) 


14Item continet memoria numerorum dimensionumque rationes et leges innumera- 
biles, quarum nullam corporis sensus impressit; quia nec ipse colorate sunt, aut son- 
ant, aut olent, aut gustate, aut contrectatz sunt... novit eas quisquis sine ulla coui- 
tatione, qualiscumque corporis intus agnovit eas. Confess., X, 12, 19, PL 82, 787. 
(Italics added.) 

For texts in which the other internally known truths are mentioned, see Kalin, 
B., O. S. B., Die Erkenntnislehre des hl. Augustinus, Sarnen 1921, pp. 42-48. 

I am aware that as good an Augustinian scholar as Father C. Boyer, S.J., has 
maintained (see: L’idée de véritée dans la philosophie de s. Augustin, Paris 1921, pp. 
156-170 ; 212-218) that man in his natural knowledge gets all truths by abstraction 
from sensation. However, his interpretation seems to me to be unjustifiable. 
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In some way or other (it is doubtful whether St. Augustine had 
any exact notion of the manner), God enables man to know these high- 
er, supra-sensible truths. The theory of Divine Illumination seeks an 
intra-mental and supra-mental justification for the truths of philoso- 
phy. And it is quite logical for Augustine to think that he has found 
in his immediate perception of the soul’s nature a fountain of wisdom. 
There can be little question of the validity of the building of a meta- 
physics on this intimate experience of spiritual reality, if such experi- 
ence be possible. The basic question is: can man have this direct 
knowledge of his own soul in this life? 


Iil. 


This introduces the third point. Is the view of St. Thomas or that 
of St. Augustine the correct and true one? To make my position 
known from the start, if it is not already quite apparent, I think St. 
Thomas was right and St. Augustine was wrong. This is a question 
of experience, of personal thought and of deduction from the apparent 
experiences of others. My knowledge of my own soul seems to me to 
be indirectly acquired from what I have previously known of physical 
realities. I can think of nothing in my soul which is not related to 
bodies. All the terms that I use in speaking of the soul are derived 
from a more fundamental usage of these terms in reference to ma- 
terial things. This is not to say that my knowledge of the nature of 
my soul is entirely negative; it is partly negative and partly ana- 
logical. But the bases of the negations and the analogies are always 
physical things, as I know them. Even the higher psychological acts 
which I perform, such as inteliection and volition, acquire their sig- 
nificance for me because of their reference to what I know of sensible 
things. Ultimately this becomes an argumentum ad hominem. All 
that I know of my self, apart from what I have learned by religious 
faith and rational psychology, could be expressed in the hesitant 
words of Augustine’s brother, Navigius. On being somewhat petu- 
lantly questioned by Augustine, Navigius admitted that he knew he had 
a body and that it was alive, but whether there was anything more he 
could not say.15 


In addition, however, to appealing to negative personal experience 
one can judge to some extent the experience of others from the prod- 
ucts of this experience. Thus, to deal with safe antiquity we may 
look at the record of St. Augustine. Of all the great thinkers of the 
ancient and medieval! world we have more definite information about 
the intellectual development of Augustine than any other. In fact, it 
is probable that no man’s mind has ever been so completely revealed 
to his readers as is Augustine’s in the Confessions, the Soliloquies, the 
Letters, the De Trinitate, and the numerous other works filled with 
15 Scisne inquam, saltem te vivere? Scio, inquit. Scis erga habere te vitam, siquid- 
em vivere nemo nisi vita potest. Et hoc, inquit, scio. Scis etiam corpus te habere? 


Assentiebatur. Ergo jam scis te constare ex corpore et vita. Scio interim; sed utrum 
hzee sola sint, incertus sum. De beata vita, 2, 7, PL 32, 963. 
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personal thought. Do we find in these works a constant and well- 
rounded description of the soul of St. Augustine? Of course we do 
not. Like Bertrand Russell, the Bishop of Hippo was almost unduly 
proud of his ability quickly to change his mind. The man who flirted 
with the Platonic theory of reminiscence before writing the De 
Magistro rejected it in the Retractationes. The man who became so 
confused in dealing with the nature of the human soul in the De Im- 
mortalitate Animx was not the same man who handled the same ques- 
tion so deftly in the De Trinitate. And finally, the Augustine who 
believed for thirty years that nothing existed but bodies, who was un- 
able to think of a spiritual substance even when he was in Milan 
listening to the Sermons of Ambrose,!6 can hardly maintain that he 
enjoyed throughout his mature period a direct perception of his own 
soul. Were we to examine the writings of other men who have 
claimed an immediate knowledge of their own souls we would find the 
same lack of new information. Language would not permit them to 
communicate this special type of knowledge; our limited understand- 
ings would not be able to grasp their special description. 


Modern philosophy from Descartes on ignored this primitive truth. 
For almost four hundred years philosophers have been talking as if 
the direct objects of knowledge were ideas within the mind. This illu- 
sion of an ultra-sophisticated philosophy has forced a non-existent 
difficulty upon those who attempt to pursue wisdom in modern times. 
By an involved species of mental gymnastics the student is made to re- 
gard his own knowing mind as the primary object of knowledge. Then 
he is asked to find a justification in this knowledge of his own “ego” 
for believing in the existence and attributes of another type of reality, 
extra-mental, physical objects. He is asked to explain “critically” his 
reason for accepting the objective validity of the external world. He 
is asked to pull himself up by his boot-straps from the Plotinian unity 
of a subject knowing itself as object to the natural duality of a sub- 
ject knowing an object which is other than itself. 

An explanation is of little value if that which is being explained 
is expressed anew in principles which are less simple, less understood, 
than the original matter to be explained. This is illustrated in the 
so-called “critical problem”. It is wrong to attempt to justify a meta- 
physics of known reality in terms of a critical examination of a mind 
which is unknown in itself, or at best whose existence is known in 
such a confused manner that no further investigation without the help 
of a cognition of non-mental things is possible. It is unfortunate 
that prominent Catholic thinkers have attempted to jeopardize the 
standing of a traditional philosophy by placing themselves in the 
Cartesian, and Kantian, and Humian, ego-centric predicament. To 
place epistemology before metaphysics is to destroy metaphysics. The 
disappearance of metaphysical truth in the last four hundred years 


16 cogitare nisi moles corporum non noveram,... Confess., V, 10, 19, PL 82, 715. 
Quod si possem spiritualem substantiam cogitare, statim machinamenta illa omnia 
ccna et abjicerentur ex animo meo; sed non poteram. Ibid., VI, 14, 25, PL 32, 

18. 
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is eloquent historical testimony for this opinion. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how anyone who professes to think in harmony with the 
philosophy of St. Thomas can consciously reverse the natural process 
of reasoning from what is known through experience of extra-mental 
reality to the nature of the knowing subject.17_ It is even more diffi- 
cult to conceive a Thomistic attempt to base metaphysics on a con- 
fused awareness of the existence of one’s self. 


: , , VERNON J. BOURKE. 
St. Louis University, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


(b)—The Intuitional Tendency in the Scholastic Approach. 


Since the days of Plato and Aristotle the thought of the world has 
oscillated between their two philosophical systems as between two poles 
which mark the limits of human intellectual endeavor. Throughout 
the history of thought, generally speaking, Platonism and Aristote- 
lianism, under many forms, have been opposed to each other as two 
radically divergent systems. It is, however, the writer’s conviction 
that this perennial pitting of the one system against the other is based 
on an imperfect appreciation of the original viewpoints which gave 
rise to these philosophies. Scholars, such as Simplicius and Boe- 
thius in the early Sixth century, some members of the School of 
Chartres in the Twelfth, and Marsilio Ficino in the Fifteenth, have 
made sporadic efforts to reconcile these two viewpoints, but generally 
their efforts have been vitiated by the unspoken postulate that their 
task was that of fusing two individuals of the same species rather 
than a genus and species in the same line of being. The reconcilia- 
tion—when it does take place—will be one of superposition rather than 
one of horizontal blending. 

This is offered as a preliminary remark on the attitude taken in 
this paper, not as an announcement of the problem to be discussed 
there. By it I wish to warn the audience that the Platonic tendency 
in the Scholastic approach to metaphysics will be considered not in 
any role of opposition to the Aristotelian tendency but rather as com- 
plementary to it. Since this view on reconciliation is an unproved 
hypothesis, it may not be unwise to remark that no factor in the dis- 
cussion hereafter developed will depend upon it. It will control only 
the attitude taken toward the relation of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
tendencies. 

The problem to be exposed in this paper is twofold: (1) How did 
the leading Scholastics of the Platonic tradition understand the act 
of intuition whereby they attained the realm of metaphysics? (2) 
What are the elements of a critical construction of the intuitional 
approach to metaphysics? 

Plato, combining the traditions of the Pythagoreans and Eleatics, 
divided reality into a sensible and an intelligible world. The first was 

17Cf. Si des systémes modernes ont cherché un point de départ en cette connais- 


sance du Moi, ce n’est pas l’esprit du thomisme, ov le progrés de l’objet a l’acte et au 
sujet est donné comme une démarche nécessaire. Weébert, art. cit., p. 319, note 1. 
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the world of yéveoig (becoming), whose knowledge furnished man 
merely with 56&a (an opinion); the second was the world of ovocia 
(being) which alone gave véynois (understanding or intelligence in the 
full sense of the word). This world of ovoia consisted of intelligible 
forms (vonta eidn) which were eternal, immutable and necessary pro- 
totypes of sensible realities, and were directly apprehended by the 
intellect. 

We have here all the essential elements of an intuitional meta- 
physics: There is (1) the objective intelligible world of objects which 
are universal and necessary; (2) the direct apprehension of that 
world by the human spirit. How this world was constituted or how 
the human spirit was led to discover this world in the doctrine of Plato 
are questions which exceed the purpose of this paper. Rather shall 
we recall the answer to those questions as found in the doctrines of 
St. Augustine and St. Bonaventure, two Scholastics who followed the 
Platonic tradition. 

Corresponding to the 8é6Ea and the vénoics of Plato, we find in 
Augustine’s doctrine the clear distinction between science and wisdom. 
Science is the knowledge of human things, which are generalized and 
moulded into a system. Wisdom is the knowledge of divine things, 
which participate in the Rationes Aternzx. Sensation furnishes us 
with the object of science, but only intellection can grasp the object of 
wisdom. Let us see a little more in detail the nature of the object of 
wisdom and the nature of the act by which it is apprehended. 

It is useful, first of all, to recall what was St. Augustine’s starting 
point in his search for truth. Unlike St. Thomas, who wrote many 
of his great works for the young students following his courses, St. 
Augustine wrote against mature adversaries, some of whose doctrines 
he had himself professed in his youth. I think this observation is im- 
portant because (1) it confirms the initial remark made with regard 
to the comparison of Plato and Aristotle, whose views Augustine and 
Thomas respectively adopted. Their viewpoints are on different 
planes of psychological activity. (2) It is important because it helps 
us understand Augustine’s thought. 

St. Thomas began his search for truth in the sensible world, which 
is the only object of thought familiar to a student. From the sensi- 
ble world he leads the student to an intelligible world, and that ascent 
imposed problems whose solutions colored his whole system of thought. 
St. Augustine, writing for adversaries already familiar with the intri- 
cate processes of thought and sceptical in their attitude toward truth, 
began his endeavors to establish truth at a point most likely to be 
admitted by his readers. He started with the mind and the self-evi- 
dent truth of its own activities. So where St. Thomas’ starting point 
was the sensible, St. Augustine’s was the spiritual. That fact had 
profound effects on the rest of his system. Let us see how it effected 
the two points under consideration: the object of wisdom and the act 
by which it is grasped. 

With Augustine’s refutation of scepticism by pointing out that the 
very act of doubting reveals the fact that I am and that I think, truth, 
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be it noted, is established in the order of the spiritual. Examining 
that truth, the Bishop of Hippo finds that it contains the realities of 
existence, of thought, of willing and of being. He has here all the 
framework necessary for a metaphysics except the element of neces- 
sity. He has been the prey of doubt too long to omit finding that ele- 
ment, and besides Neo-Platonism has already told him where it is to 
be found. With characteristic prodigality, St. Augustine gives us his 
proofs for God’s existence. This established, he at once examines the 
divine nature and finds that it is subsistent Truth, the source of all 
being. Hence the world of truth is guaranteed by the immutable ne- 
cessity of God. Such is Augustine’s object of wisdom. What is the 
nature of the act by which he grasps it? 

In view of St. Augustine’s starting point in his search for truth, it 
is evident that the notion of abstraction would never occur to him as 
an hypothesis to explain cognition. The object of truth is spiritual— 
or, at least, immaterial—and the mind is spiritual. Hence, to know 
the object the mind has only to look at it, as the eye has only to look 
at the tree to apprehend it. Intuition, therefore, is the act by which 
we grasp truth. But this merely human act did not solve the whole 
problem for Augustine. Whence, he asked himself, comes our certi- 
tude in the immutability, the necessity, the absoluteness of truth. It 
cannot come from the object because the object is de se contingent. 
It cannot come from the mind itself because the mind is subject to 
doubt, confusion, obscurity and error. Hence, just as one was forced 
to admit God, the subsistent Truth as the creative source of all being, 
so one is forced to accept Him as the illuminative source of all thought. 
Divinely illuminated intuition, therefore, is the act by which Augus- 
tine apprehends the object of wisdom and so enters the realm of 
metaphysics. 

This account of St. Augustine’s doctrine obviously has been sim- 
plified. Disputed points have been purposely left out of view and 
nothing has been said about the rdéle of sensation. From the Neo- 
Piatonic, Augustinian view point, the réle of sensation is rightly quite 
trivial and secondary. “Noli foras ire, in te ipsum redi, in interiori 
homine habitat veritas; et si anitmam mutabilem inveneris, transcende 
te ipsum.” (De Vera religione 39, n. 72.) Augustine started his 
search for truth on a level which transcends the plane of sensation. 
In keeping with his tradition, he held the spiritual to be the prime 
value and the plenary reality. In keeping with his own religious de- 
sires, there were two things he wanted to know and to be certain 
about: himself and God. “Deum et animam scire cupio. Nihilne 
plus? Nihil omnio.” (Soliloquiorum, I, 2, n. 7.) And in another place: 
“Deus semper idem, noverim me, noverim te.” (Ibidem, II, i, n. 1.) 
And to find that knowledge and certitude there was no need for him 
to go “outside”; no need for him to descend to the world of sense. 
“Nam et sumus et nos esse novimus et id esse ac nosse diligimus; in 
his autem tribus que dixi nulla nos falsitas verisimilis turbat; non 
enim ea, sicut illa que foris sunt, ullo sensu corporis iangimus, ... 
quorum sensibilium etiam imagines tis simillimas nec iam corporeas 
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cogitatione versamur, memoria tenemus et per ipsas in istorum desi- 
deria concitamur, sed sine ulla phantasiarum vel phantasmatum im- 
aginatione ludificatoria mihi esse me idque nosse et amare certissimum 
est.” (De Civitate Dei XI, 26.) 


I have insisted upon this immaterial, supersensible starting point 
of St. Augustine because most commentators fail to keep it in mind 
when criticizing our author. To refute St. Augustine’s theory of sen- 
sation and cognition of sensible objects is one thing—but, when and 
if that theory is refuted, it does not follow that his theory of the 
intuition of immaterial objects is also disproved. The two are based 
on different principles and each stands alone. The one is based 
on the principle that spirit and thought are immediately convertible; 
the other is based on the Neo-Platonic principle that the superior 
dominates the inferior in the sense that it can in no wise suffer the 
latter’s influence. Moreover, it is only after he has established his 
theory of intuitional metaphysics that St. Augustine descends to a 
consideration of sensible objects and what he calls human science. 


St. Bonaventure worked out the details of his thought in the 
framework left by St. Augustine. He, too, distinguished a human 
science—product of the ratio inferior—and a divine wisdom—product 
of the ratio superior. He treated human science and consequently 
sensation and abstract cognition more fully than did his master, and 
in doing so he did not hesitate to borrow freely from Aristotle (who 
was gaining vogue at the time). But in accordance with his tradition 
this lower science did not long detain him. He could never resign him- 
self either logically or religiously to confer an absolute value on sensi- 
ble things nor could he, any more than Robert of Lincoln (Grosseteste) 
submit to a system which was unable to rise above an analogous rep- 
resentation of the spiritual. Viewed from the standpoint of wisdom, 
which is the goal of all human sciences, sensible things are merely 
signs which tell us of God. The proper object of the ratio superior is 
the immaterial, which means the soul, the exemplary ideas and God. 
Thus in his view of the world St. Bonaventure distinguishes two ob- 
jects: (1) the empirical object abstracted from sensation: “quia non 
ex se tota est anima imago, ideo cum his attingit rerum similitudines 
abstractas a phantasmate tamquam proprias et distinctas cognoscendi 
rationes, sine quibus non sufficit sibi ad cognoscendum lumen rationis 
eternz, quamdiu est in statu viz.” (De Scientia Christi, q. 4, V 24 b); 
and (2) the intuitive object of the ratio superior which completes and 
elevates the former. 


For him, as for Plato and Augustine, it is through the portal of 
intuition that man enters into the realm of metaphysics. Familiar 
with Aristotle’s dictum that all cognition begins with sensation, St. 
Bonaventure establishes his right to entrée by a healthy negation. 
“.. Queritur utrum omnis cognitio est a sensu. Dicendum est, quod 
non. Necessario enim oportet ponere, quod anima novit Deum et 
seipsam et que sunt in seipsa sine adminiculo sensuum exteriorum.” 
(II Sent., d. 39, a. 1, q. 2. II 904b.) 
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But once again, as for St. Augustine so for St. Bonaventure, the 
metaphysical order is not established by this mere “look—see” of in- 
tuition. Immutability, necessity, absoluteness are no more character- 
istic of the human mind than they are of contingent reality. Nor, 
moreover, is certitude a quality of our judgments guaranteed us by 
any mental habitus principiorum. Just as things for their necessity 
depend “ab exemplaritate in arte xterna, secudum quam res habent 
aptitudinem et habitudinem ad invicem secundum illius xternze artis 
representationem” (Itiner. Mentis in Deum, c. 3, n. 3, V 304 b), so 
human certitude stems directly from a knowledge of the vationes 
wternz and from no mental disposition or habit or mere influence of 
the divine light (cf. St. Thomas, S. I, q. 89, a. 1, in corp.); for St. 
Boniventure writes: “Et hic quidem modus dicendi—quod cognoscens 
in cognoscendo non ipsam rationem xternam attingit, sed influentiam 
eius sulam—est insufficiens secundum beati Augustini verba, qui ver- 
bis expressis et rationibus ostendit, quod mens in certitudinali cog- 
nitione per incommutabiles et xternas regulas habeat regulari, non 
tamquam per habitum sux mentis, sed tamquam per eas qux sunt 
supra se in veritate xterna.” (De Scientia Xti, q. 4, m. 2, V 23 a.) 
However, this is not ontologism nor is the personal activity of the one 
seeking truth set aside as ineffectual, for we read further on (Ibidem, 
q. 4m. 3, V 23 b): “ad certitudinalem cognitionem necessario requiri- 
tur ratio xterna ut regulans et ratio motiva, non quidem ut sola et in 
se omnimoda claritate, sed cum ratione creata et ut ex parte a nobis 
contuita secundum statum viz.” 

This is sufficient, I think, to give us the salient characteristics of 
the intuitional approach to metaphysics as professed by some Scho- 
lastics. For clarity’s sake these characteristics may be briefly summed 
up thus: (1) there are the parallel worlds of the sensible and the in- 
telligible; the one contingent, changeable, temporal, the other neces- 
sary, immutable, eternal; the one, broadly speaking, constitutes the 
formal object of human sciences, the other, the formal object of wis- 
dom or metaphysics. (2) God is the link by which the two worlds are 
ontologically synthesized, that is to say, God as the Absolute is the 
Creator of all being and the Illuminator of all ideas. (3) Man is the 
link by which the two worlds are: (a) practically synthesized through 
the composite union of a sensible body and a spiritual soul in which 
latter is discovered a transcendent aspiration toward the Absolute; 
(b) theoretically synthesized by the intuition and explicitation of this 
aspiration. 

It now remains to attempt a brief critical justification of the in- 
tuitional approach to metaphysics. The first point to insist upon is 
the fact that the intuitional approach to metaphysics has this in com- 
mon with the idealist, that its starting point is the Ego. It is only 
after he has established his metaphysical order from this beginning 
that the Scholastic intuitionist descends to the order of sensation. This 
is contrary to the historical course of what may be called naive 
thought, which begins with the world of phenomena and only after 
maturity turns to self as an object of speculation. This fact, more- 
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over, is an integral part of the history of philosophy. Wonder, which 
we are told by Plato and Aristotle, is the prime cause of philosophy, 
was directed by the early Milesians toward this earth and the heavens. 
It was not till the time of Socrates that this wonder was directed to- 
ward man. In his search for truth the intuitionist takes his place 
beside the mature Socrates; his wonder is directed at himself. 

Thought is the identification of a thinking subject and an object 
thought. It is the fusion of the ideal and the real. Intuition, there- 
fore, is the vital apperception of the real Ego by the ideal Ego. The 
intuitional metaphysician claims that a careful inspection of the Ego 
will reveal movements and tendencies which, if explicitated by an in- 
tuitive dialectic, mounting from vision to vision, will eventually lead 
to that fusion point between the contingent Ego and the realm of 
metaphysics. The Aristotelian tradition of thought claims to reach 
this realm by discursive reflection on an abstracted sensible object. 
The intuitional tradition invites the thinker to attempt the experi- 
ment on himself, substituting an intuitive dialectic for ratiocination. 
What follows will be an attempt to describe the process. 

The first thing experienced internally by our intuitional philoso- 
pher is a sense of effort the moment he attempts the act of introspec- 
tion. He is aware of an obstacle to be overcome. His spirit is not 
perfect unity. It is not pure spirit. In a word—since there is not 
sufficient time to review each step in the dialectic—he is aware of an 
element of indetermination. He is conscious that there is no con- 
scious identity between the Ego thinking and the Ego thought. 

Blocked in his effort at a direct approach, he tries a “flank move- 
ment.” He is aware of this thought: “I am trying to intuit my own 
Ego”, so he inspects that for the moment. “This is a movement of 
the Ego which was not there before but which I have spontaneously 
produced. Though the movement is cloaked by the limits of before 
and now and after (if I choose to let that thought drop from my con- 
sciousness), its content is transtemporal. It will always be true as 
long as there is someone to remember it. But what is this Ego that 
has the thought? What is this Ego which stays after the thought is 
gone, which was there before the thought came? What is this Ego 
which calls movements of thought into being at will and which lets 
them drop into unconscious oblivion? What is this silent force which 
remains constant and unchanged beneath the conscious surface of its 
own activities?” 

At this stage of any effort to view the Ego the pain of purification 
is intense. The philosopher must reject all play of phantasy and de- 
vote his attention solely to the substance which is producing and hold- 
ing that thought. What he sees when at last his efforts are rewarded 
may best be described as a movement, constant and relentless, silent 
and profound. Having achieved this identification of his conscious 
and preconscious Ego, the intuitional philosopher has the weird sen- 
sation of being beneath the surface of his own thought, as indeed he 
is, because his consciousness has now introverted itself beneath the 
level of its normal activities. 
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Once he has become accustomed to the experience, he begins to 
distinguish two movements in that silent profoundity which is his own 
Ego. The one is the movement of the ideal Ego, which has for its 
specification the fullness of human nature. This is the specification 
which determines the human and social horizon of that dynamic force, 
the Ego. In this specified movement our philosopher does not “see” 
his fellowman, because, by hypothesis, he has not yet turned his at- 
tention to external experience; rather this is the movement of finality 
which directs his activities as a social being and which guarantees the 
validity of his social judgments. 

The second movement, seen by the intuitional philosopher, is a 
limitless sweep of force which reaches out to the totality of being 
under the aspect of the supreme Good. This movement has for its 
specification (I have no hestitation in saying here among Christian 
philosophers) God. In less sympathetic circles I would say that the 
specification was the Absolute. This is the movement of dynamic 
finality which has been so keenly analyzed by such authors as 
Maréchal, Romeyer, Sertillanges, Garrigou-Lagrange, Roland-Gosselin 
and Van de Woestyne, Rousselot, Gardeil and Guy de Broglie. This is 
the movement which at once specifies the transcendence of the formal 
objects of the human will and understanding, which guarantees the 
objective necessity of those objects because it leads us to God. Ina 
word, this is the movement of the real Ego which conducts the intro- 
spective observer directly to the field of metaphysics and to God, the 
guarantee of its absoluteness, its necessity and its eternity. 

The rational demonstration of this last intuitive step, which is dis- 
tinct from the intuition itself and nothing more than its discursive 
explicitation, is familiar to you all. It is based on the principle of 
sufficient reason. From an examination of the fact that man’s nature 
is intrinsically orientated toward the transfinite, that his spiritual 
faculties have for their formal object not a reality which is indefi- 
nitely more perfect but which is de jure the ens maximum, subsistent 
and infinite Truth and Goodness, that these faculties operate only in 
function of that Object and that consequently they judge everything 
in virtue of that Reality, from all this the argument concludes to the 
de facto existence of such an Object and such a transcendent realm 
of Reality. 

In conclusion, I would like to enumerate some of the formal notions 
of metaphysics which have been encountered in this ascension of our 
philosopher’s intuitive dialectic. In the identification of the ideal Ego 
and the real Ego we find the u!timate solution to the Critical problem. 
The notions of matter and form, potency and act can be evolved from 
the initial indetermination and subsequent determination which mark 
the first steps of intuition. Substance and accident are revealed by 
a comparison between the thought which comes and goes and the 
thinking-subject which remains constant and defined under the 
changes. Time may be delineated from the before and after of the 
thought; motion from the progress of the dialectic; space from the 
stable heterogeneity of indetermination and determination which are 
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united in the personal Ego. Lastly, over all pervades the notion of 
the Absolute and its characteristic attributes. 

Whatever be the ultimate judgment on the intuitional approach to 
metaphysics, I think this point is established in fact, that man, being 
an essential dichotomy of body and soul, must approach the ultimates 
of his knowledge from two sides: (1) from the corporeal side, and 
then he will set up an abstractive metaphysics; (2) from the psychic 
side, and then he must face the problem of intuition. Or, to put my 
conclusion perhaps in a more ultimate form: any metaphysics to be 
complete must furnish an adequate account of the fact not only that 
the human soul is intrinsically independent of corporal matter but 
also it can act in the same manner. When that account is given, meta- 
physics will at last offer us a positive and not a merely negative doc- 
trine of the spirit. 

HUNTER GUTHRIE. 
Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Md. 


DIVISION D: Ethics and Philosophy of Society. Panel: CHARLES C. 
MILTNER, JOHN J. DOYLE AND J. F. GARCIA. Leaders: JAMES W. 
O’BRIEN AND FREDERICK A. MEYER. 


Problem: The Unity of the Social Body. 
(a)—-The Nature of Social Unity. 


It is a commonplace statement to say that a man is endowed with 
free will, but it seems to me that this is the point at which this dis- 
cussion should begin. It is also true that there are other men similar- 
ly endowed. The multiple fields in which these various wills may 
operate must of necessity in a finite world sometimes coincide. Unless 
we want a world in which each person is continually at swords’ points 
with his fellow man, we must accept restrictions upon liberty—restric- 
tions which can have their basis in two sources only: either in su- 
perior force, which can only result ultimately in the survival of the 
fittest; or in some kind of social organization established upon ethical 
and hence upon religious grounds and capable of guaranteeing and 
at the same time effectively restricting liberty for the good of all. 

Man, while he is an individual, set apart and distinct, nevertheless 
presents a social aspect that is apparent in the fact that he has need 
for the aid of his neighbor in order to carry out his purposes. These 
conflicting viewpoints are at the basis of all the varying philosophies 
of government and of the social, intellectual and economic life of man. 
The more we insist upon liberty to the detriment of society and the 
solidarity of mankind, the more liberal and individualistic will be our 
philosophy. It is obvious, especially in these days, that such a phi- 
losophy has its disadvantages, since it means selfishness and a disre- 
gard for law. It leads not only to a declaration of independence from 
society’s claims, but even to the subordination of society itself to the 
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whims of the individual. It is a fact that those who proclaim most 
emphatically the liberty of the individual cry the loudest for the help 
of society when their neighbor in the pursuit of what he calls his lib- 
erty transgresses upon what they conceive to be their rights. Those 
who eagerly sought the intervention of government in the early years 
of the depression were the first to resent it when the same helping 
hand was extended to their less fortunate brethren. 

On the other hand, when we emphasize the social viewpoint we 
must make restrictions upon liberty. If we allow that to go on unre- 
strained, we come dangerously close to that solidarity which finds its 
expression in the state absolutism of Communism or Naziism, which 
cannot but bring about a disregard for human rights and a lessening 
of our appreciation of the dignity of man. While theoretically such 
forms of totalitarianism may be called expressions of solidarity, in 
reality they are far from that, since in these regimes the good of the 
whole organism is neglected and society is misused to secure the self- 
ish purposes of one man or group of men. No domination could be 
more individualistic than that. 

It does not take an expert on Hegelian Dialectics to decide that some- 
where between these two extremes we must find the basis for that soli- 
darity which while it preserves human dignity and liberty will also bring 
about the best in social function. Neither the state nor the individual 
can be the absolute norm, for just as individual liberty must be re- 
stricted by something outside itself, so the power of society must be 
limited by something outside itself and outside the individual as well. 
For if these two viewpoints are the only ones taken into consideration, 
a perpetual conflict will be the result that can do nothing to promote 
the welfare of either society or the person. 

It is suggested that such a conflict is not inevitable, for society is 
an organism just as is the individual. Since no such conflict is appar- 
ent in the individual, although he is made up of parts, because the 
functions and purposes of the various faculties are subordinate and 
ordered to the well being of the whole, so it is unreasonable to predict 
such a result for society, for the functions of each and every person 
are ordered to the welfare of the social body. While it is true that 
man is an organic being who is equipped with certain essential and 
integrating parts and faculties which enable him to act, and while 
these parts are evidently subservient to the organic whole for whose 
welfare they exist, the same cannot be applied in its totality to the 
social organism. True, society is made up of individuals just as the 
individual is made up of parts. But in the constitution of the two 
there is this important difference: Man is an unum per se, and the 
relationship of dependence of part upon the whole is axiomatic; society 
is an unum per accidens. As a consequence the constituent parts of 
the one are subservient to the organic whole, whereas man in much 
of his activity transcends society and is not completely subordinate to 
it. Furthermore, where the individual man is concerned there is only 
one will operating. Where society is involved there are many wills. 
That the imperium of one will should take precedence over others and 
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direct the activity of others for the benefit of society as a whole is 
founded upon a moral and ethical necessity, not upon one that is ma- 
terial or physical, as is the case in each person. Society results from 
the union of persons and in some respects is greater than even the 
sum of its constituent parts, but in other respects it is transcended by 
each one of them. The concept of society as an organic unity made 
up of many parts is therefore one which is subject to many limitations. 

The concept of society as an organism is not entirely subjective. 
It is not a mere figment of the imagination. There is something in 
the objective world independent of our consideration that corresponds 
to our notion of society. Yet it is not altogether objective. It is not 
objective in the sense we have in mind when we say the universal idea 
is objective. Society is not the same as human nature. Nor is it a 
collective term. It is not merely a group of men. There is in the 
concept of society this added note of authority and inclination toward 
a common destiny. In its complete sense society is an ens rationis, 
whereas the individual is real. 

Authority is the element that integrates and organizes society. 
Now, authority does not belong to the field of physical reality. It is 
of its nature an ethical concept. No solidarity, then, is conceivable 
independent of ethical principles which can restrict the activity of the 
individual and at the same time circumscribe the powers of society. 

What is the basis for this concept of authority which gives unity 
to society and preserves the freedom of the individual? If we say that 
society or the state has only such authority as is granted by the people 
composing it, without recourse to any principle or norm outside of 
their desires, then we must either admit that that authority is derived 
from the unanimous consent of the governed, which is contrary to 
experience, or we must say at least that it is delegated by the ma- 
jority. If this is the case, we are confronted with the problem of 
minority rights. We would have to conclude that at least some indi- 
viduals can be swallowed up by the absolutism of the state. And 
if we say some, what is illogical in concluding that all may be 
constrained? 

Furthermore, there is nothing in what has been said so far that 
differentiates one minority from another. If mere majority is the 
ultimate norm there is no reason why Catholics or Jews should not be 
treated like bank robbers and murderers. They are all minorities. 
The mere fact of their being in the minority would in this material 
view of things be sufficient to submerge their identity as persons. 
Again only Ethics can provide the basis. Only thus can the authority 
of the state be shown to be, to some extent at least, independent of 
the delegation of its subjects. Only thus can one minority or group 
be distinguished from another, on the basis of good and evil, and only 
thus can the rights of all minorities be guaranteed. 

Starting with the concept of liberty, then, in whatever direction 
we go we must ultimately arrive at ethical or moral principles as the 
foundation upon which society is based. If we disregard the princi- 
ples we must either say that man is morally free in everything to 
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which his physical faculty of liberty extends, or acknowledge an ab- 
solute totalitarianism that absorbs freedom altogether. If we accept 
the first alternative, the individual becomes absolute and society com- 
pletely disappears. Freedom will have only such restrictions as the 
welfare of the individual demands, for the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion will cause him to forego many things which in an absolute and 
abstract sense he might well desire. Such a thing is, of course, in- 
conceivable in the very nature of things. Neglect of society cannot 
but have its repercussions upon the welfare of the individual. While 
the evolution of government has been until recently toward the reali- 
zation of the ideal of individual liberty, it has never been suggested 
that freedom be absolute. Democracy comes closest to recognizing 
such a state of society, but Lincoln, who gave about as broad a defini- 
tion of democracy as possible, said at least that it was a government 
of the people. 

The second alternative is no less harmful. When the individual 
becomes entirely absorbed by society, which in concreto means the 
state, we have totalitarianism in its various forms, which is repug- 
nant not only to our democratic instincts but to the very nature of 
things as well, since it means a disregard for the faculty of free ac- 
tion, for it destroys all natural rights of man and makes him the 
subject of those rights only which society sees fit to bestow upon him. 
To say a man is not free is equivalent to saying he is not a man. A 
form of society founded upon such a proposition is false. Once, how- 
ever, we admit that moral liberty is not coextensive with physical 
freedom we are confronted with something outside of man which sets 
the limits within which he may freely operate. If that something is 
not the state it must be something else. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to analyze all the various 
bonds which hold men together and which at the same time, therefore, 
restrict the field of free action. We can say, however, that the strong- 
er the natural bond of union is, the greater are the possibilities of 
conflict with those outside the bond. 

Thus the closer we come to individualism the more numerous are 
the corporate bodies and the greater the chance of warfare. Human 
solidarity must be founded upon the strongest possible ties and at the 
same time it must reduce or exclude entirely the possibility of conflict. 
Such a possibility is not excluded unless the bond of union extends to 
every member of the human race. Natural bonds become weaker as 
the units to which they are applied become more numerous. A loosely 
knit organization is no organization at all. If the solidarity of man- 
kind is to be compared to an organic unity, we must find some element 
capable of integrating and codrdinating the whole human race. 

That element cannot be found in a force that is purely material, 
for along with limiting freedom that force can destroy it altogether. 
We have a certain natural basis for solidarity in the family, but the 
social organism cannot be restricted to these narrow limits, since it 
would be subject to almost the same objections as are made against 
absolute individualism itself. The same can be said of race, except 
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that the bonds of union are here a great deal weaker, even if the con- 
flict of point of view is not carried out on so many fronts. Finally, 
there is the state itself. The conflict is narrowed down to war be- 
tween nations, but the bond of union is still weaker. None of these 
can give an adequate answer, for the solidarity of mankind is wider 
than all of them, and secondly, there is nothing in these concepts as 
such to prevent that solidarity from engulfing the individual, thus 
destroying an element that is more fundamental than solidarity itself. 

There is left, then, only the moral and ethical deterrent, the ob- 
jective notions of right and wrong founded ultimately in the Eternal 
Law of God. In the society that God intended man has a certain 
moral capacity for self-determination which society must respect, and, 
on the other hand, he has definite obligations toward society which he 
is morally bound to fulfill. Just as man’s physical freedom is a facul- 
ty given him by the Author of nature, so also from the same source 
he has moral liberty or natural rights to be exercised within limts 
determined by the same Eternal Law. From the same source comes 
the authority with which the state enforces the divine decrees and has 
the right to make further determinations of the law of nature. From 
God comes the authority of the state to rule, to regulate man’s ac- 
tivity for the general welfare. It is only in this way that the con- 
flicting viewpoints of the individual and society can be reconciled. It 
is only in these principles that we can find the guarantee of natural 
rights independent of concession by the state. Finally, it is only in 
this way that we can establish a basis for the obligations man owes to 
society independent of any delegation on his part. 

From the recognition of the need of unchanging and fixed ethical 
principles it is but a step to the admission of the need of religion. 
Ethical standards are of little use unless there be some sanction to en- 
force them. Ethical principles do not exist of themselves. They must 
have some metaphysical basis upon which they may rest. Only re- 
ligion can provide that basis. 

History shows pretty well that the more religious a man is the 
more concerned he is about society’s welfare. Most reiigious men 
and women are not interested merely in their own private good, but 
in the need of humanity as well. There is need, then, of bringing 
social life into contact with spiritual reality. The accumulated moral 
wisdom of historical traditions does not suffice. We must fall back 
upon what is eternal and universal. No ethical or juridical order is 
possible without a metaphysical foundation, and when that foundation 
is taken away the order falls with it. If we abandon the metaphysical 
and are satisfied with purely social and ethical ideals, there is no basis 
for a spiritual order. Since order is necessary for social life, the only 
thing that remains to preserve it is political or economic compulsion. 
Such an order of military despotism, Naziism or Communism, results 
in cruelty, inhumanity and indifference to moral values. 

Because men have separated the intellectual and social order from 
spiritual principles and dogmatic truth, we find politics, economics, 
science and art going a step further and divorcing themselves from 
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ethical principles. They form themselves into distinct categories and 
refuse to be subordinate to anything higher than themselves. 

Just as ethical principles are of no value unless founded upon the 
metaphysical, so the metaphysical is helpless unless it provides the 
basis upon which such principles may rest. The religious of the 
Orient fail because they devote themselves almost entirely to the meta- 
physical or mystical with little or no concern for practical affairs. 
The solidarity of mankind can be founded upon no religion unless it 
is at once mystical and practical. Such is the basis provided by Chris- 
tianity, which applies the truths derived from the contemplation of 
the eternal to the everyday life of man. The Religion that provides 
the basis for moral and ethical standards is the revealed Religion of 
Christ. 

We are here going beyond the field of philosophy, but I am inclined 
to think that we must, for the union between spiritual reality and 
social life cannot be established by philosophy alone. The solidarity 
of mankind cannot be confined to the natural order merely, first of all 
because while there are many states there is only one solidarity which 
goes beyond the confines of state and nation, and secondly because 
even within the limits of a single state it is inconceivable that society 
can be ruled by justice alone. Where the professional philosopher 
may hesitate at the threshold of what he considers another field the 
amateur dashes across, just as the theologian frequently looks upon 
philosophy as his victim. In abstracto, of course, the line of demarka- 
tion is clearly drawn. Im concreto it is of little importance, since 
every good philosopher is also a theologian and vice versa. 

Christianity from the outset was a religion of solidarity. Despite 
the forces that afflict it, it is in a stronger position today as a bulwark 
against the encroachment of communism than is individualism, which 
can provide no philosophy capable of meeting the modern conditions 
of life. The choice, then, that is presented to the world does not lie 
between individualism and collectivism, but rather between a soli- 
darity that is spiritual and one that is merely material. Individualism 
cannot defend itself against the onrush of totalitarianism. It can find 
its salvation only in a return to spiritual solidarity, without which 
our civilization cannot survive. All that is good and just in individu- 
alism is preserved in this spiritual organism. All that is harmful is 
eliminated. Individualism is still with us, but its whole philosophy, if 
indeed it can be called such, is a last desperate struggle against a col- 
lectivist civilization. 

From the practical aspect it is easier to restore a spiritual pur- 
pose to civilization than to impede its inclination toward solidarity. 
Who will say that the world after its familiarity with the material 
things of life and their inability to satisfy the needs of man is not 
now ready for just such an inspiration as that provided by the Chris- 
tian religion. The disease that is eating away modern society is not 
science, or the machine age, or the comforts and luxuries of modern 
life, but the philosophy with which these things have been falsely sur- 
rounded. As man progresses materially he seems to go back spiritu- 
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ally and is leaving economic, social and political forces to develop un- 
controlled and without spiritual direction. Economic activity is not 
now considered a social function but as an independent world. Money 
and commodities are not governed. They govern social life. It is no 
wonder that Communism claims to have the only social theory that is 
consistent with the modern economic order. 

The Catholic Church has gained recognition in these days for its 
practical program. The recent encyclicals have set forth in detail not 
only the principles upon which the intricate problems of modern life 
are to be solved but in many cases the applications as well. Her 
teaching about the solid metaphysical foundation upon which this 
program rests is, however, for the most part disregarded. If the dig- 
nity of the individual is apparent in the fact that he is created to 
God’s own image and likeness, how much more obvious is that dignity 
when we consider that he is called to be an adopted son of God. If 
society in the natural order can be looked upon as something ap- 
proaching an organic unity, how much more so the supernatural so- 
ciety of men founded upon the participation in the life of God Himself. 
Solidarity and society are as enduring as the human race itself. 
States come and go. The pendulum of thought outside the Church 
swings from individualism to totalitarianism. Such inconsistency can 
provide no concrete realization for the concept of solidarity. Soli- 
darity can find its concrete expression only in that organism which 
is perpetual and which transcends place and time. The Catholic 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, alone can give us the integrating 
element that really holds men together. It is stronger than the strong- 
est of human ties, and if given a chance would eliminate entirely the 
possibility of conflict between groups, since de jure it includes them 
all. It is the republic of all men under God. De facto, of course, due 
to the vagaries of human nature, this ideal has not been realized in its 
entirety. Yet it is playing an important part in the reconstruction of 
society, even among unbelievers. No practical program can be suc- 
cessful that is not in harmony with the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. JAMES W. O’BRIEN. 
Catholic University of America, 

Washington, D.C. 


(b)—The Limits of Analogical Predication of Organic Unity 
of Society. 


The whole world of finite reality is, we know, nothing but the con- 
crete embodiment of its eternal prototype in the mind of God. All 
things in that world of reality exist and are what they are solely be- 
cause the Creator freely willed and made them so. And being the 
handiwork of God, they necessarily bear the indelible imprint of the 
Divine Artist even as every genuine work of art necessarily has the 
indelible imprint of the human personality of him who created it. 
Though finite, they truly shadow forth and reflect, each in its own way 
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and degree, the infinitely perfect. Though absolutely dependent upon 
and infinitely apart from Him who made them, they nevertheless in 
some way share in the fulness of His being, are imitations or copies, 
however faint and shadowy, of His perfections. By reason of this 
fundamental resemblance between the creature and the Creator, all 
finite reality is linked to the infinite by the analogy of being. 


Now, if all things finite thus reflect and resemble the infinite per- 
fections of God, they in turn must, in spite of their many differences, 
reflect and resemble one another and share in the manifold attributes 
of their being. Hence the law of analogy lies at the very heart of 
things. It runs through and unites all reality, binding created things, 
like so many links of a golden chain, to one another and them all to 
God. It makes reality one consistent, harmonious, rational and there- 
fore intelligible whole. 


It is this universal applicability of the law of analogy which en- 
ables man to pass from lower to ever higher and higher regions of 
thought, and which is the reason why he is ever in search of the hid- 
den analogies of nature, experiences such keen delight in their dis- 
covery and will not rest content until he has traced them to their ul- 
timate source, the primary analogue of all things—God. This is like- 
wise the reason why man, a sentient as well as a rational being, living 
in the world of sensible phenomena and hence more at home here than 
in the world of the spirit, always looks to the concrete for illustrations 
of the abstract conceptions of his mind and seeks to obtain a firmer 
and more enduring grasp of spiritual and supernatural events by 
means of light shed upon them by analogous occurrences in the world 
of sense. In what a marvelous way the ordinary facts of everyday 
life can illumine the sublimest truths of God’s mysterious dealings 
with man we learn from the example of our Divine Teacher Himself, 
of whom the evangelist says that He “spoke in parables to the multi- 
tudes; and without parables He did not speak to them.”! 

Though analogies are undoubtedly most valuable helps in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, they are liable to become pitfalls to the un- 
wary. Of its very nature, analogy implies difference as well as 
likeness; and in the case of comparing the higher with the lower the 
difference is necessarily far greater than the resemblance. To extend 
analogies beyond their proper scope is what logicians call the fallacy 
of false analogy and what would seem to be the special bane of a cer- 
tain group of modern evolutionists. Gaynor, speaking of this group, 
says to the point: “Their analogies in particular are always to be 
suspected. Their formula for conclusion by analogy would seem to 
be—when two things resemble, or appear to resemble, each other in 
one or two points, they may be at once assumed to be altogether alike. 
Thus crystalline force is structural, and so is vital force; therefore, 
these are alike in kind and differ only in complexity. It would, of 
course, be equally reasonable to say that because a hodman hoists 
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bricks and so does a steam crane, man and crane are machines identi- 
cal in kind and differing only in complexity.’’2 


In his famous analysis of the organic structure of human society 
Herbert Spencer would seem to have fallen into this pitfall. He 
elaborates the various similarities between society and an organism 
with such a well-nigh overwhelming wealth of detail that one gets 
the impression that he means the two to be identical, that he looks 
upon society as literally and actually a living body. Of course, this 
is nothing short of crass materialism. When Plato compares social 
unity to the harmony of the faculties, not of the body but of the soul, 
he shows a far truer and deeper insight into the nature of man and 
of society. 


The analogy between human society and a living organism has 
become a commonplace in Western thought since the days of Plato and 
Aristotle. No doubt it had the air of novelty when we came across it 
for the first time in the well known story from Livy in our First Latin 
Reader—how Menenius Agrippa, when the senate sent him as their 
representative to the rebellious plebians, induced these latter to re- 
turn from Mons Sacer to Rome by comparing their dispute with the 
patricians to the dissension between the stomach and the other mem- 
bers of the body.4 Constant use has made forms of expression such 
as “state organization”, “the body politic”, “the head of the state and 
its members”, as thoroughly familiar to us and as common in thought 
and language as “burning love”, “smiling meadow”, “babbling brook.” 


Although the similarities between social and organic unity are both 
striking and in many ways fruitful of thought, it must never be for- 
gotten that the former is a unity on an essentially higher level than 
the latter. Social union primarily belongs to the world of the spirit, only 
secondarily rather than to that of matter. It is a moral union which 
originates in the mind and will and heart of man and enters the physi- 
cal order only in so far as the spiritual forces operative in man neces- 
sarily find expression in his external conduct. And because it is effected 
and maintained by man’s own volitional acts, it is in a sense wholly de- 
pendent upon man. The objective basis of the union, it is true, the 
common good to be achieved by the combined efforts of all, is no doubt 
something given and therefore independent of man. But whether or 
no it actually unites the many and thus becomes the real foundation 
of a unified structure, that depends on the free deliberate activity of 
man alone. 


In the case of man’s arbitrary associations with his fellows that 
dependence upon his own conscious purposes is clear enough. But it 
is true of what are called natural societies, such as the family and 
the state, also. These latter are natural in the sense that they are 
based upon impulses and tendencies inherent in man and necessary 
for the attainment of purposes fixed by nature. But the translation 


2 Gaynor: The New Materialism, p. 
3 Herbert Spencer: First Principles 2 Sociology, pt. II. 
4 Livy, II, 32. 
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of those impulses and tendencies into fact and the actual attainment 
of those purposes is the result of man’s own conscious activity. 

Without doubt the attraction of sex for sex is, at least in the be- 
ginning, a blind urge of nature which man experiences long before he 
understands its why and wherefore or realizes whither it will ulti- 
mately lead him. But man is a self-conscious and reflecting being, 
and therefore can bring that blind force of his nature out into the full 
light of day, scrutinize it, evaluate it, and discover its rightful place 
in the universal scheme of things as conceived and planned by the 
Creator. He is a free being, and therefore can determine the ends to 
which it shall lead him. He can control it, direct it into its proper 
channels, transform it into a bond of undying loyalty, love and devo- 
tion uniting him with another human being for the mutual enrich- 
ment of life, the realization of its higher purposes, and the fulfillment 
of the exalted mission to which God has called them. Or, eager to 
pluck the fruits of experience ere they are ripe and drink the cup of 
sensuous enjoyment to its dregs, he may, if he chooses, abjectly sur- 
render to its imperious sway, throw himself headlong into the stream 
of life, enter into purely transient relations with persons of the oppo- 
site sex, and thus, to use the words of Sherwood Eddy, “arrest life’s 
full promise and progress short of its higher spiritual completion and 
fulfillment.”5 It is man himself who decides whether it shall lead him 
to full self-realization or to self-frustration. 

Like the family, the complex thing we call the state is undoubtedly 
an institution of the natural moral order, and as such willed and sanc- 
tioned by God, the Author of nature. Man needs it, because without 
it he cannot achieve the supreme purpose of his earthly existence, the 
complete development of all the powers and capacities of his nature. 
As Aristotle expresses it, it is necessary for “the perfect life of man” 
here on earth. In consequence there is in man an inherent tendency 
towards it. The juridical order of mutual rights and obligations, in- 
tended to weld individuals and families into one civic body and secure 
the permanent and harmonious codperation of all for the common 
good, is fixed by the immutable law of nature. 

While it is true to say that man forms the state because impelled 
thereto by nature, that does not express the whole truth. No doubt 
there is here, as in all the other important affairs of life, a certain 
blind groping, man aiming at something—he does not fully realize 
what. But the actual building up of the state is the result of man’s 
own conscious and deliberate effort. Every siate that exists in the 
world of actuality is really and truly the product of man’s ingenuity, 
a contrivance of his reason. It originated in his mind, because it is 
he who conceived it and planned it and gave it its distinctive form. 
It is he who formulated its constitution, enacted its laws, and, later 
on, to meet the various exigencies as they arose, changed or modified 
either or both. It is he who watched over, controlled and directed the 
different stages of its growth and development. The state is con- 


5 Sherwood Eddy: Sex and Youth, p. 20. 
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sequently man’s own in as true a sense as anything else that has 
issued from his brain and his hand. It is the objectification of his 
spirit, his creation, his handiwork. For this reason the political and 
social institutions of a people reveal the peculiar genius of that people 
as clearly, reflect and bear the impress of its inner life—its soul—as 
unmistakably and as indelibly as all its other cultural achievements, 
its language, its philosophy, its art and its literature. 

To exaggerate the resemblance between the unity of human society 
and that of an organism will inevitably result in giving us wholly 
distorted views of man’s social life and his relation to the society of 
which he is a member. For one thing, it is liable to lead to the old 
pagan conception that a privileged few in the community are destined 
to rule and the rest are condemned to perpetual servitude. “There is 
the danger,” says Fr. Haas, “of regarding the great mass of men and 
women as placed in society for the most menial tasks only—to act as 
the feet of the organism; and of regarding a very small number as 
destined by birth for none but the higher functions of thinking and 
directing—to serve as the head or the mind. This view is highly de- 
rogatory to the human personality of the great mass of working 
people.’’6 

Again, the relation of the individual to the society of which he is 
a member is fundamentally different from that of the constituent part 
to the organic whole. In the living body there is complete subordina- 
tion of parts to whole. The different constituent elements, whether 
taken singly or in groups, are parts and parts only. They have neither 
life nor existence of their own, no independent powers of action. They 
exist and live for the whole. Though each performs its own specific 
function, yet, of intrinsic necessity, all act exclusively in accordance 
with the requirements and for the benefit of the organism as a whole. 
They are simply absorbed by and merge in the whole. 

Now, there never can be such absolute subordination of an indi- 
vidual human being to any other individual or group of individuals. 
“Man is not referred to the political community in his whole self and 
all that he has,” is a principle accepted by all sound philosophy. He 
is a self-conscious, self-active being, free and independent. As dis- 
tinct from mere things, he is autocentric, self-owned, self-possessed— 
a person. As a person he has an intrinsic value and dignity of his 
own, which is wholly independent of the value and dignity of any 
other merely finite thing whatever. And because as a person he car- 
ries the end and purpose of his existence within himself, he must, in 
the Kantian phrase, always be treated as an end, never as means. 
Hence it follows that all volitional acts of man, even those that are 
purely social in their scope, derive their real worth from their rela- 
tion to the ultimate end of him who performs them. 


It is clear, then, that man can never be merely part of a whole, 
and that only as a free and independent being can he ever be bound 
to others. True enough, he may be in duty bound to subordinate his 


6 Francis J. Haas, Ph.D.: Man and Society, p. 66. 
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own private good to that of the community, to restrict his liberty of 
action in the interests of the common weal, to give unreserved alle- 
giance to the country which claims him as its own, even, in certain 
contingencies, to sacrifice his substance, yea, life itself, for the state, 
to sink his individuality and labor solely for the common good. But 
these obligations can never be more than conditional. There is al- 
ways, on the one hand, the injunction of Christ: “Render therefore 
to Czsar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s,”’ and, on the other, the proviso, in so far as this is com- 
patible with your ultimate end—the glory of God and your own 
eternal happiness. 

Hence, in all his social relations man reserves something to him- 
self, something which he can neither share with anyone else nor 
alienate from himself, even if he would—the integrity of his own per- 
sonality, his own individual responsibility, and everything necessarily 
involved in the identity and responsibility of that personality, the 
fundamental rights and obligations of his nature. No matter how 
intimate the union he contracts with another, these he cannot surren- 
der to that other; they are sacred and inviolable against all others, 
even against himself. Husband and wife may be, in the Scriptural 
phrase, two in one flesh; they can never be two in one person. 


While all social theories, such as Socialism, Communism, Totali- 
tarianism, which seek to submerge the individual in the community, 
must be condemned because they involve grave violations of human 
rights and human personality and logically lead to state absolutism, 
perhaps equally false and dangerous is Individualism, which looks 
upon human society, like the state, as a mere aggregate of independent 
individuals and groups of individuals. Nell-Breuning says of this 
individualistic spirit that it “detaches the individual from all social 
connections, and thus not only takes away from it the support afforded 
by these connections, but also deprives it of its own value. God cre- 
ated man as an individual, not, however, as a self-sufficient individual 
isolated like an atom, but as an essentially social being which properly 
develops only by contributing to and receiving from society and tak- 
ing part in upbuilding that human civilization and culture that are 
conceivable only as social functions.”8 In the forceful language of 
Pope Pius XI, “. . . on account of the evil of Individualism, as we 
called it, things have come to such a pass that the highly developed 
social life which once flourished in a variety of prosperous institu- 
tions organically linked with each other has been damaged and all but 
ruined, leaving thus virtually only individuals and the state. Social 
life lost entirely its organic form.”9 Hence the endeavor of the Pontiff, 
in his Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, to restore to society its true 
form; to make it a truly unified whole in which all the members and 
groups that compose it are, like the constituent parts of the living 
body, orderly arranged according to the proper function of each, are 


7 St. Mark, XII, 17. 
8 Nell-Breuning: Reorganization of Economy, p. 201. 
9 Quadragesimo Anno, 78 
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linked to one another by an intrinsic bond of union, and all harmoni- 
ously work together for the common good. 

To give perfect organic unity to society, to establish and maintain 
a perfect balance between the claims of the individual and those of 
the group is the eternal problem of the political phliosopher and of 
the statesman and the politician. Of course, it is something we can 
strive for, but never attain. It is an ideal which, like that illusive 
ethical ideal of a certain school of ethicians, “ever keeps drawing us 
on to its realization, but which yet can never be realized in fact.” It 
would become an actuality if all the members of the community were 
perfectly holy in the Kantian sense—men who “always choose the 
right and act in conformity with the law as infallibly as the planets 
execute their movements around the sun,” and its rulers were philoso- 
phers in the Platonic sense—men of consummate wisdom and pru- 
dence and every kind of virtue, men who, fully understanding the 
rightful demands of the individual and of the whole, rule wisely and 
justly, and, without either destroying the initiative or unduly inter- 
fering with the freedom of action of any member or group, success- 
fully lead the community to its final goal—the temporal welfare and 
happiness of all. And as long as this world in which we live remains 
the very imperfect thing it actually is, that will ever be naught else 
but a hope and a wish, a vision and a dream. 

On account of the perversity, weakness and frailty of man, even the 
institution established by Eternal Wisdom, guided and directed by the 
Spirit of God, can only approach its realization. It will become an 
eternal fact when all things are consummated and Christ has delivered 
His kingdom to the Father, “that God may be all in all.’’10 

FREDERICK A. MEYER, S.J. 
The Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION IN ETHICS AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF SOCIETY DIVISION 


Fr. WALSH: We must make a distinction between natural and 
artificial societies. The former are based on the possession of com- 
mon blood. There can be a racial society. The basis of society is the 
family, not the individual. In the conception of the Church, also, .as 
the Mystical Body of Christ, there is the physical bond of blood rela- 
tionship. Not enough emphasis is placed on this aspect. 

Fr. Dwyer: The will to live is the strongest will among men. 
This is best expressed in biology, which is the science of life. Now, 
if biology is so important, what is its relation to the science of ethics? 
What authority does ethics have over biology? 

Fr. O’BRIEN: The will to live is present, yes; but it is a free act. 
By such a will, one seeks his own good as an individual. As to the 
relation of biology to ethics, I would say that biology treats of life in 


10T Cor., XV, 28. 
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general, while ethics has to do with man’s free and deliberate actions, 
his moral living. Biology is subordinated to ethics just as psychology 
is, 7. e., by reason of the relative degree of abstraction. Both biologi- 
cal and ethical beings act for an end, but in different ways. In ethics, 
in the moral order, one acts because of a feeling of moral obligation. 
Biological science has nothing to do with the establishment of a moral 
or juridical order. Its influence on ethics is exerted in much the same 
way as psychology. 

Fr. Dwyer: If biology cannot be brought under ethics, then biolo- 
gy can go on by itself. Biology now pretends to be independent of 
ethics, even to supplant it in the direction of human affairs. Can we 
admit that it may go on because it is not subordinate to ethics? Can 
we admit that it knows more about human living than does ethics? 


Fr. O'BRIEN: Ethics controls biology in the attempted application 
of its findings to human conduct. 

Fr. Dwyer: The authority of ethics should be greater than that 
of biology. Some biologists say: “Take care of the body and the mind 
will take care of itself.” Examples of this theory are found in mili- 
tary training, in sports, etc. In both these fields what is envisioned is 
the good of the body. This tends to persuade people at the present 
time that biology is the supreme director of human welfare. Ethics 
as yet has had little to say. 


Fr. O’BRIEN: Ethics has had plenty to say, but its voice has not 
been heeded. As long as military training and sports are properly 
subordinated to higher ends there can be no objection to them. 

Fr. Dwyer: The ethician is not specific enough in his directions. 
You do not answer the question: How far can the biological develop- 
ment be permitted to go before it falls under the censure of ethics? 

Fr. WALSH: Ethics has to do only with free acts. Biology does 
not depend on free will. I would like to ask Father O’Brien what, in 
his opinion, is the basis of society? 

Fr. O’BRIEN: Its physical basis is human solidarity. 

Fr. WALSH: Some states in Europe have fallen apart because 
there was no blood relationship among its constituent groups. 

Fr. KENNEDY: Man needs society. Therefore nature determines 
the purpose of the state and, in general, its nature. The juridical 
bond—the temporal welfare—does not formally enter without some 
act of the will, a free choice. The natural basis of the state is the 
free choice of man. If one were to form a particular state, the ex- 
istence of blood relationship among its constituents would be helpful, 
but ultimately the state is formed by men who come together on ac- 
count of acts of reason. There is error in this blood theory. Men of 
very different blood may form a state. 

Fr. WALSH: The natural state is one in which all possess a com- 
mon blood. In it there is no dependence upon the will of the individual. 
Later on, some effort may be made to ratify such a state, but the rati- 
fication would not be necessary. It is misleading to say that states 
depend upon the free will of men. It is men who are merely juridi- 
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cally minded that ignore this element of a common blood. The United 
States is an artificial state. 

FR. FARRELL: The Scholastic notion of the state is that it is a 
moral unity. In it the end is the principle of its cohesion. The bond 
of its unity is found in its aims, in its final causes, not in its efficient 
causes, and certainly not in blood or race or culture, etc. 

Fr. KENNEDY: If a strong man sets up a state by force, it is not 
a natural but an unnatural state. It makes a lot of difference whether 
a people submits to such a regime or not, and whether they recognize 
it as a de iure or a de facto affair. In reply to Father Dwyer’s ques- 
tion I would say that ethics is partially an inductive science. For ex- 
ample, that the monogamous form of marriage is best is more of an 
induction than the conclusion of an a priori argument. To be able to 
affirm that we must know man in the concrete. Only then can we say 
that the ends of marriage are best attained in the monogamous mar- 
riage. Ethics is inductive to the extent that it has an extrinsic de- 
pendence upon biology. Ethics appraises and evaluates the conclu- 
sions of biology, and sofarforth it is superior. As to economics, the 
Holy Father showed us its relation to ethics. Both sciences are 
autonomous, each in its own sphere. But moral science lays down 
ends and norms. Economics tells us what can or can not be done in 
a given sphere, e. g., with regard to a fair distribution of wealth. 
Ethics indicates the aims of social living, economics the means. 

Pror. ROEMER: Can a ruler claim that his state is legitimate just 
because he has had the power to set it up? 

FR. LABADIE: Aristotle held that the bond of society is the common 
occupation, sacrifices and amusements of the people. Families grow 
into cantons, and cantons into states. 

Fr. Dwyer: There is a danger of ethics becoming a science of the 
supra-mundane. Let the ethicist think well what his duties are in the 
biological order. 


Fr. GARCIA: A de facto government may become a de iuwre govern- 
ment. All admit that. But what about its nature as a state before it 
does become de inure? The aim of the state, as Father Farrell said, is 
the common good. There is no reason why many races may not form 
a state. And as to biology, while it supplies data which the ethician 
must attend to, still the foundation of ethics is the whole individual. 
The two sciences are differentiated by their respective ends. The end 
of the one is health, of the other the moral good. Since the end of 
ethics is higher, it is the superior science. Moreover, in ethics higher 
faculties are considered than in biology. 


Fr. DoYLE: There is no such thing as pure races. England is the 
strongest state, and yet neither the English nor the Irish are homo- 
geneous. There is no basis at all for the state in race or blood. The 
state precedes and produces the race or nation. The family, likewise, 
is not founded on blood, but on the free will of the contracting parties. 
The United States is the most heterogenous of all nations. Here there 
is no pure race, but a common culture. 
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It was my impression that this meeting was about the best one 
we have had so far. It seemed to me that there never was more gen- 
eral and spirited discussion. Perhaps the traditional reserve has been 
broken through, and that our future meetings will be genuine philo- 
sophical tournaments. Let’s hope so. 

CHARLES C. MILTNER. 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


DIVISION E: Psychology. Panel: JOSEPH SCHABERT, J. EDWARD 
RAUTH, RUDOLF ALLERS. Leader: AUGUSTINE ELLARD. 


Problem: Faculties Involved in Mystical Experience. 


The problem chosen for this Round Table is “The Faculties In- 
volved in Mystical Experience.” I suggest that a beginning should be 
made by some attempt, not to define mystical experience, but to cir- 
cumscribe somehow the matter to be discussed; for otherwise, since the 
term “mystical experience” is notoriously susceptible of many accep- 
tations, everybody might be talking about something different. This 
suggestion is followed by proposed delimitations of the subject matter. 
Some would include under mysticism all interior acts or states of 
prayer or religious experience. To this it was objected that a typical 
discursive meditation would thus be brought in, and still such mental 
prayer is generally regarded as the very antithesis of mystical con- 
templation. Others propose “union with God.” Against this notion 
it was urged that there are various forms and degrees of union with 
God, and that some of them would not commonly be considered to be 
mystical. Another member suggested “intuition of God.” But many 
would not admit that there is an intuition of God in every mystical 
experience. I propose two somewhat different ways of marking out 
the matter. The better one would be to take mystical experience to 
be such states as are described by St. Theresa in the latter Mansions 
of The Interior Castle, and similar states. This indication would be 
extrinsic, but it would have the double advantage of being non-com- 
mittal from the beginning as to the content of mystical experience, 
and especially of being universally acceptable. The other way of lim- 
iting the subject would be to regard as mystical any “superior re- 
ligious experience.” Against this it was objected that both “religious” 
and “superior” are vague. Then a very brief survey may be given of 
states described by St. Theresa in the latter Mansions of The Interior 
Castle, attention being called to the fact that the Fourth Mansion is 
considered mystical by some and not by others. May I also men- 
tion, as a possible point of departure, James’ famous four marks of 
a mystical experience; namely, ineffability, noetic quality (sense of 
intellectual illumination), passivity, and transiency. Some of you pres- 
ent may express the fear that if mystical experience be ineffable, one 
could hardly proceed to discuss it. But a psychologist or a theologian 
can have a certain amount of scientific knowledge about an experience 
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that he cannot realize or duplicate in much the same way that a first- 
class obstetrician can have scientific knowledge of gestation oe par- 
turition, and can even supervise the process. 

In the second place, the question is raised, “What are the main 
facts?” These are very briefly enumerated, mostly on the basis of 
the experiences of St. Theresa. It is emphasized that para-mystical 
phenomena, such as revelations, certain visions, stigmatization, etc., 
must be most carefully distinguished from the central, essential phe- 
nomenon of mystical contemplation. In the prayer of quietude, ac- 
cording to St. Theresa, God seizes and activates, in a way not acces- 
sible to human effort, the will and the intelligence. The lower facul- 
ties are left free, and hence often cause distressing distractions. God 
is felt, not imagined or thought of, as present. In the prayer of full 
union all the interior faculties are affected and distractions are im- 
possible. There is a deeper sense of the divine presence. In ecstasy 
all faculties are involved, and anesthesia with reference to the out- 
side world and immobility supervene. Intellectual activity and emo- 
tional and volitional reactivity are immensely intensified. In the 
Mystical Matrimony, the final and definitive state, and relatively 
calm as compared with the ecstatic period, there is a certain duplica- 
tion of the personality, or a certain division of the “soul” and “spirit”, 
enabling one at the same time, and nearly all the time, to maintain a 
peculiar, most profound union of spirit with God, and to discharge 
with complete freedom one’s ordinary external duties. Moreover, 
there is consciousness of participating in the intimate life of God. 

The third question to be discussed is that of the psychological 
analysis of mystical experience. Here, with some detail, all the vari- 
ous faculties involved, from the outer and lower to the obscure “apex 
of the spirit”, were considered in order, and their réles, negative or 
positive, indicated. To shed some light upon this mysterious element 
discovered in themselves by the mystics, reference is made to the 
theory of Dr. Alois Mager, O.S.B., namely, that when a mystic is 
experiencing something in the “apex of his spirit”, or in “the center 
of his soul”, or whatever he calls it, the human spirit is functioning 
for the time being after the manner of a pure spirit. In this analysis 
special attention is directed to the relative absence, in high contem- 
plation at least, of imagery, of discursive thinking, and of reflex 
self-consciousness. 

The problem of the immediate or mediate nature of the mystics’ 
perception of God may be touched upon, but not discussed fully. In the 
lower mystical states there is, oftimes at least, an experiential sense 
of contact with the Divinity, whereas higher mystical experiences are 
most likely to be described in terms of vision of God. Other questions 
to be considered in passing are the possibility of natural mysticism, 
and the possible occurrence of supernatural mysticism outside the 


Church. 
AUGUSTINE ELLARD. 


St. Mary’s College, 
St. Mary’s, Kansas. 
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SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION IN PSYCHOLOGY DIVISION 


Dr. Ellard, the speaker who introduced the question, declined to 
give an a priori definition of mystic experience, and suggested that 
some initial working definition be worked up in debate. He himself 
suggested “Such states as St. Theresa describes in the latter ‘Man- 
sions’, and St. John of the Cross describes in his works.” It was ob- 
jected from the floor that many present might not be familiar with 
those works, or at least might not have their contents at the moment 
clearly in mind. After some discussion it was agreed to accept James’ 
marks as the proper notes of mystic experiences. There are: (1) in- 
effability, (2) noetic quality, (3) passivity, (4) transiency. To these 
was added the condition that the experiences be supernatural. The 
discussion was limited to Catholic mysticism. Professors Rauth and 
Ellard gave assurance that these marks and conditions might be 
considered as discernible in the above mentioned saint’s mystic 
experiences. 

Dr. Ellard then gave a presentation of factual data from the mys- 
tical experiences of St. Theresa. The following were enumerated as 
factors or effects of the Saint’s experiences: quietude, intellectual 
light, the “mystical nuptials”, or union with God, while at the same 
time being recollected completely so as to carry on her usual work. 
This last phenomenon almost represents a duplicatation of person- 
ality. The factors in the second stage, or what may be called acci- 
dental effects of mystical experience, were indicated as being the fol- 
lowing: visions, auditions, levitations, stigmatization, ecstasy, 
strength without eating or drinking, light shining from the body, 
power to move objects at a distance, ineffable touch, taste and odors, 
power to move hearts, and the power of prophecy. 

Dr. Ellard contended that writings of St. Theresa afford us the 
best material we have from the psychological point of view for the 
study of mystic experience. His reason for this was that St. Theresa 
gives us simple data of experience, not colored by interpretation. Dr. 
Bourke, of St. Louis, objected that one who was both psychologist and 
mystic, as for example St. Augustine, would be the best subject of 
study. Fr. Ellard would not call St. Augustine properly a mystic. A 
young Passionist father, Fr. Quentin, C. P., of Holy Cross Monastery, 
Mt. Adams, Cincinnati, spoke from the floor in favor of St. John of the 
Cross as expositor and guide in psychology of mysticism. His reason 
was that St. John was a theologian and a teacher, and hence more 
than others recounted in concepts of natural psychology what was 
essentially supernatural and ineffable. Fr. Quentin also gave a beau- 
tiful short eulogy on the mystic experiences of St. John of the Cross 
and their significance in theology. 

Coming to the discussion of the faculties involved, Dr. Rauth sug- 
gested that the field of mystic experience be cleared of certain phe- 
nomena that sometimes arise from natural causes. The first of these 
are visions, sometimes attributable to eidetic images. These are projec- 
tions into space of a formerly seen object. The second class of phe- 
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nomena from natural causes is psychopathic states, as the hallucina- 
tory state, either moderate or violent. The speakers present seemed 
in agreement that such states are in general easily distinguishable 
from the state of mystic experience. In a particular case they might 
cause difficulty, but not when the subject’s visitations are long con- 
tinued. Dr. Allers remarked that there is little similarity between 
hallucinations and mystical visions. No pathological experience in 
Dr. Aller’s opinion as psychiastrist was similar to mystical experience. 
A psychopath cannot be a mystic, said Dr. Allers, because every psy- 
chopath is a liar and is lying to himself. 

Dr. Ellard continued the treatment of the faculties involved. In 
the mystic experience there are involved the senses, the intellect and 
the will. The senses are elevated and their sensations can hardly be 
described. Memory, Dr. Ellard remarked, has little if any part. Sev- 
eral saints speak of a “center of the soul” in their experiences; or 
they call it “the summit”, “the apex”; it seems to be the point of 
highest activity. It is equivalent to a new power in the soul. Though 
we seem only allowed a guess, it may be the soul working entirely in- 
dependent of the nervous system. 

The soul first seems passive and the intellect acts, as it were, in 
imitation of what is seen from above. Knowledge comes by intuition, 
that is, without reasoning. The knowledge may be new, or an intensi- 
fication of what was previously known. The will is always involved, 
and more so than the intellect. Love first entices the mind to behold 
(intuitively) the illumination, and from this there results greater 
love and greater longing. Love is not the only act of the will in this 
experience, but purpose, sorrow, etc., also have place. 

The criterion of genuinuity in the higher degrees of mystical ex- 
perience is the forcefulness of the subject’s certitude. It is more cer- 
tain than objects of sight, clearer “than the noonday sun.” 

HuGuH J. TALLON. 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Division F: History of Philosophy. Panel: GERALD B. PHELAN 
(Chairman), PHitip S. MoorE, ANTON C. Pecis. Leaders: JOSEPH 
P. FITZPATRICK, BERNARD J. MULLER-THYM. 


Problem: The Platonic and Aristotelian Sources of Plotinus’ Doctrine 
in Ennead V, Bk. i, Chaps. 4 and 7. 


Dr. PHELAN (Chairman): The most persistent metaphysical prob- 
lems in the history of Greek philosophy centered around the question 
of the One and the Many, with its corollary, the Categories of Being. 
Having no conception of creation as a voluntary giving of being by 
God, the Greeks were hard put to it to explain how, given unity, mul- 
tiplicity could arise, or, given multiplicity, how unity could be 
achieved. Either the one must derive from the many or the many 
from the one, and in either case a necessary, metaphysical link be- 
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tween them would need to be established since a free, voluntary origin 
of the many from God was precluded by their ignorance of the Judzo- 
Christian doctrine of creation. 

For Plotinus the key to the problem appeared to be the theory of 
emanation. The One engenders the Many through an eternal process, 
wherein multiplicity emanates through a cascade of triads everlast- 
ingly falling from the heights of the ineffable One to the depths of 
inert matter and binding all that is in the unity of a single life. 

The problem under discussion this afternoon concerns the sources 
of Plotinus’ doctrine on this question. The two chapters of the Fifth 
Ennead chosen for examination deal with the Categories of Being and 
the Nous, respective. They suggest that Plotinus was thoroughly in 
the Greek tradition in his handling of this problem, and that the 
sources of his teaching might be found in Plato and Aristotle. 

We shall first hear Mr. Fitzpatrick’s paper on “The Influence of 
Plato on the Categories of Being in Plotinus” and then Professor 
Muller-Thym’s communication, “The Aristotelianism of Poltinus’ 


Ennead, V. i, 4 and 7”. After that the discussion shall be thrown 
open. 


(a) —“‘Influence of Plato on the Categories of Being in Plotinus.” 


Plotinus always referred to himself as the successor of Plato, and 
he has been criticised severely for doing so. For Plato is considered the 
great rationalist and metaphysician of Greece, while Plotinus is cen- 
sored for introducing too many elements foreign to the tradition of 
Greece into his interpretation of Plato’s thought. In reply to this 
criticism it may be asked: “Was Plotinus justified in considering his 
own philosophy as the legitimate doctrine of Plato?” Did the system 
of Potinus require the introduction of elements foreign to the Greek 
tradition, or did he really only clarify, in a more logical way, the con- 
clusions that Plato had drawn before him? In approaching this prob- 
lem, it is well to keep in mind that Plotinus lived in a Greek world, in 
the sense that his whole intellectual outlook was that of the Greek tra- 
dition which he loved. In such a position he certainly appreciated the 
thought of Plato more than any Christian or contemporary does. Con- 
sequently, it might sometimes be wiser to accept the interpretation of 
Plotinus rather than our own, and, if it can be shown that some of the 
doctrines of Plato were not only open to but actually invited the in- 
terpretation given them by Plotinus, it might appear that the relation 
between the two was closer than has been suspected. One such doc- 
trine was the doctrine of the Categories of Being. 

The doctrine of the Categories in Plato and Plotinus centered 
around the persistent problem of Greek philosophy, the problem of the 
One and Many, within the world of the Ideas themselves. In order to 
solve the problem, they made a thorough investigation of the nature 
of being and the doctrine of the Categories was the doctrine devel- 
oped to explain the relation of the One to Many within the sphere of 
being. This is a doctrine strange and unintelligible to the minds of 
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later thinkers. It is a doctrine peculiarly Greek, and is never met 
outside of Greek philosophy. The question may be asked, then, why 
so strange a doctrine was developed by Greek thinkers alone? But 
since it was developed to explain being as they looked upon it, the 
peculiarity of their doctrine of the Categories has its source in the 
peculiarity of their concept of being. Once their outlook on being is 
appreciated, the strangeness of their doctrine will disappear in the 
realization of the problem which their concept of being presented to 
them. ’ 

Within the world of the Ideas, the problem of the One and Many 
may be stated as follows: Plato looked upon being as consisting of a 
number of eternal necessary essences and this world of many essences 
was the world of perfect being. Td dv. To dvtws bv, that which is 
being in the fullest sense, he calls the world of Ideas. But related to 
the multiplicity of Ideas, there must be a unity which gives meaning 
to this multiplicity. For if the world of the Ideas were an absolute 
multiplicity without a unity, it would be an unintelligible chaos, an 
infinity, barren of any meaning. But as there is a relation between 
all the Ideas, a relation that manifects the brilliance of perfect mean- 
ing, there must be a source for this relation, a perfect unity which 
comprehends all the Ideas without being any one of them in particu- 
lar. As they are an ordered group, and order is the disposition of 
many things to a single purpose, there must be a unity which is the 
principle of perfect order. As they are all distinct perfections, there 
must be a unity which comprehends in the one simple perfection of 
itself the many perfections contained distinctly in the many Ideas. The 
question remained: what was the nature of this unity and what was 
its relation to the many Ideas? 

The doctrine of the Categories was an answer to this promlem; it 
was an attempt to explain the nature of being, to discover what must 
be true of it always and everywhere if it is to be in any shape or form. 
For in that inquiry would appear the explanation of the strange rela- 
tion of one to many, so characteristic of being as they knew it. 

In the Sophist, where Plato develops his theory, he locates the prob- 
lem immediately on the highest level of being. Intelligence apprehended 
all things as being and accepted being as the common constituent of 
all reality. But if everything was being, how could things be different 
in any way? If differences existed, they were differences within be- 
ing, but being could not differentiate itself. Being is a constant. Thus if 
the Greek philosophers were to accept multiplicity, they were com- 
mitted to a position where being, which they considered the highest 
intelligible, had to proceed to things which were different. This led 
Parmenides to assert that all things are absolutely one, for, if every- 
thing is being, change and difference must be illusions. However, 
were men to say that being consisted of a multiplicity of principles, 
either all the principles have being, and, in that case, being is still 
one, or none of them have being, and thus being would be produced by 
pure non-being, which is absurd. 
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“How do you understand the word ‘have being’?” Plato asks them. 
aan your view, are we to understand that there is a third prin- 
ciple over and above the other two, three in all and not two? For 
clearly you cannot say that one of these two is being and yet attrib- 
ute being to both of them equally; for, if you did, whichever of 
the two is identified with being will comprehend the other and so 
they will be one and not two.” 


Yet if they asserted the oneness of all things, equally strong difficul- 
ties would be met, for that destroyed the obvious variety and multi- 
plicity of being. In either case, “there will be innumerable other 
points, each of them causing infinite trouble to him who says that 
being is either one or two.”2 

In the face of this dilemma, Plato came to the examination of being 
and asked himself what must be true of being always if it is to be. 
In the first place, it is not a static thing. Those friends of the Ideas 
who separate the world of being so much from the world of becoming 
that they deny all activity, all that magnificent variety of life and 
movement to the world of being, surely they were wrong. 


“O Heavens, can we ever be made to believe that motion and life 
and soul and mind are not present in perfect being? Can we im- 
agine that being is devoid of life and mind and exists in awful un- 
meaningness, an everlasting fixture?” 


“That would be an awful thing to admit, Stranger!’ 

Thus the essences as Plato describes them are not a set of rigid iso- 
lated Ideas like figures in a china shop; they have all the intense 
activity, the dynamic life that characterises the sensible world and 
gives that world its value. The brilliant movement of our visible 
world is not lost in some monotonous world of perfect being; it is 
simply on a higher level, for all being is power, and, with being, there 
must always be activity and movement. 

However, with all their activity and movement, their life and soul, 
the Ideas do not lose their stability and permanence. The sameness 
of condition and mode and subject are still true of them. For if being 
were motion only, universal motion would deprive mind of its ex- 
istence, since the object of mind’s activity is the eternal, never chang- 
ing Ideas. Thus true being is not entirely at rest; neither is it en- 
tirely in motion. But with being there must always be rest and there 
must always be motion. 

Here Plato is again confronted with the very difficulty he set out 
to avoid. He is faced with a multiplicity which is called being; yet 
being is one. How can it be one if it is many? Or, if it is one, how 
can it differentiate itself in order to become many? Being cannot ex- 
ist without the categories of rest and motion. Rest partakes of be- 
ing, but if rest were identified with being, being would always be at 
rest, which was seen to be false. Motion partakes of being, but it is 
not identified with being; otherwise being would be entirely in motion, 
which is likewise false. Shall being be denied, then, to rest and mo- 
tion? Or shall rest and motion be denied of being to save its unity? 


1 gee 243d. 
2Id., 245d. 


3 Sophist, 249a. 
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“Shall we refuse to attribute being to motion and rest, or anything 
to anything, and assume that they do not mingle, and are incapable 
of participating with one another?’’4 


This had been Plato’s previous position in the first part of the Par- 
menides, and he found it to be insufficient. On this supposition, nothing 
outside of being could participate in being, and being would either be 
the absolute one of Parmenides or an absolute multiplicity of isolated 
essences and: 

“. .. everything is instantly overturned, as well the doctrine of 

universal motion as of universal rest.’’5 

It must be true, therefore, that there is participation among the 
many distinct ideas. If it is true, however, that the Ideas commingle 
and partake one of another, it is not true that everything has com- 
munion with everything, for then universal motion would become uni- 
versal rest, which would be absurd. Therefore, the only doctrine that 
saves the unity and variety of being is the doctrine that some Ideas 
commingle with some others and that there is an ordered, harmonious 
participation among the Ideas themselves; and he who recognizes this, 
with the help of Dialectic, can rise to a perfect vision of all reality. 


“Then surely, he who is able to divide rightly will be able to see 
one form pervading a scattered multitude and many different 
forms contained under one higher form; and again one form knit 
together into a single whole and pervading many such wholes, and 
many forms existing in separation and isolation; this is the knowl 
edge of classes which determines where they can have communion 
with one another and where not.’’6 


It was this development which led Plato to formulate the final 
doctrine of the Sophist, what he called the “being of non-being.” If 
Rest, Motion and the other Ideas are not being, how can they partake 
of being? They must be something to partake of being, for nothing 
can partake of nothing. But what is their nature that they can still 
be something and partake of being? He concluded that there must be 
something in the categories which is outside of being, something very 
real and yet not being. For what else could enable the Ideas to par- 
take of being and still be different from being? The differences ex- 
isted; to him that was evident. But being could not differentiate it- 
self; that also was evident. He was forced, therefore, to admit that 
there was something in the different essences which was real and yet 
not being. It was Other than being; Otherness must be accepted as 
a necessary element in all reality. What it is he knew not. But that 
it was seemed a necessity. It was the necessary condition under which 
being has the multiplicity thet is so evident. That which enables the 
Ideas to remain permanent, identified with themselves is the category 
of Same; that which enables them to participate and mingle is the 
category of Other. 

Thus, in his last tour through the realms of Metaphysics, Plato 
has developed a doctrine of five categories, those things which must 
be true of being always and everywhere if it is to exist at all. It was 


4 Sophist, 251d. 
5Id., 252a. 
8 Id., 258d. 
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an attempt to avoid the absurdities of the Monism of Parmenides 
which considered being as absolutely one and to avoid the equally dis- 
astrous conclusion of an absolute multiplicty. What is evident in the 
entire treatment is that Plato accepted multiplicity in being as an 
absolute necessity. Being was a unity, but a unity which simply 
could not exist without the multiplicity of the other categories. In 
order to locate unity within that multiplicity, he was forced to assert 
the participation among the Ideas themselves with the one form of 
being pervading all other forms in the world of Ideas so that all the 
Ideas would be being and within being there would still be difference. 

The question then arises, that, if being is considered essentially 
dependent upon a multiplicity of Ideas or essences, is there any way 
of justifying the presence of perfect unity in things unless it is placed 
outside of the sphere of Being? This seems to be the logical result of 
Plato’s system of Categories. Whether he ever accepted it formally 
will perhaps always remain a question. But that his system opened 
the way directly for such a solution, rather invited it, is certainly 
true. Plotinus seems to have drawn the necessary conclusions from 
Plato’s premises and located his unity unquestionably outside of being. 


However, there are many indications in Plato himself that he real- 
ized, after his exhausting investigation of reality, that the varied as- 
pects of the world of being seem to require for their full comprehen- 
sion some reality which is a unity beyond themselves. Certainly, the 
doctrine of the Good in the Republic indicates this position. 

“The Good,” he says, “may be said to be not only the author of 

knowledge and of everything that is known, but the author of their 

being and essense, but the good is not essence, but (éxéxewa THiS 
ovoias, xgeobsia xai Suvduer txegéxovtos.), above being, is supreme 


in dignity and power.”7 
Yet, previous to this, Plato had identified perfect being with the es- 
sences, with those “fixed and immutable things which he sees neither 
injuring nor injured by one another, but all moving in order accord- 
ing to reason.”8 However, if the good is not essence but is “above be- 
ing’, it seems that the good, the One which gives meaning to the world 
of Ideas must be sought outside of the world of which it is the author. 
The same doctrine appears in the serious criticism of Parmenides that 
appears in the Sophist.9 Plato argues that if you identify the perfect 
One with being, either you destroy the One because being demands 
division, or you destroy being by denying its generation. Plato had 
no intention here either of denying One or of denying being. He was 
apparently rejecting as impossible the system that attempted to iden- 
tify the two. But this refutation seems to be a clear expression of 
the dilemma that was facing Plato himself, for it contains the implicit 
assumption that being, as a whole, is a multiplicity, and can enjoy 
only a participated unity. It requires, therefore, an absolute unity 
from which it derives its order and its meaning, but on the inevitable 


agen 509b. 
° Sophist, 244-246. 
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condition that the absolute unity must never partake of the being it 
has engendered. (cf. Note.) 


In the light of these texts and this development, the question may 
be asked whether Plotinus was fully justified in accepting as the legiti- 
mate doctrine of Plato the second part of the Parmenides where Plato 
outlined a system of metaphysics much like that of Plotinus in which 
being is a One-Many which points beyond itself to a perfect unity out- 
side of the world of being. It is quite clear that Plotinus accepted the 
same doctrine of being as Plato. Being was a One-Many shining from 
a multiplicity of essences. Plotinus clearly realized that this multi- 
plicity required a unity to give it meaning. In the beginning of his 
treatise on the Categories, he defines being as that “which is at the 
same time one and many, a diversified unity which has multiplicity in 
its unity.” ‘‘(&v G&G xal moAAG Agyouev, xai ti xoixidov Ev Ta MOAAG tis 
év €yov.10 This world of Ideas, voics as he calls it, or Mind, has in 
itself actually subsisting distinctly, all things. 

“Mind is all things. (6 5& vot¢ xdvta) It has within itself sub- 

sisting in itself (gotHta év tO adtH)all things; and it simply is and 

is eternally. For it has no future, being all things possible 
nor has it any past ... each of these things is both an intelligence 





Note.—The opposition of men such as Taylor and Festugiére to 
these conclusions may be attributed to their interpreting Plato through 
too Christian an attitude. Taylor* is in perfect agreement with the 
position that the Ideas must look to a unity beyond themselves, but he 
continues to work out a similarity between the Idea of the Good in 
Plato and the Christian God on a theory of Essence and Existence. 
Festugiére makes the same attempt in saying, “En sorte, que, les 
Idées, n’etant objet de contempation que dans le mesure ou elles sont 
eclairées par 1’Un, soleil du monde intelligible, c’est ce foyer méme que 
doit attendre |’acte final de la tewoia. Alors, et seulment alors, le 
vols. appréhende Il’atre, non plus recu et limité comme il se trouve dans 
les participants, mais en cette totale plénitude ot l’essence est dilatée 
jusqu’a s’identifier a l’existence. (A. J. Festugiére, Contemplation et 
La Vie Contemplative selon Platon (Paris: Vrin, 1936, p. 223.) 

Such a view supposes that, in a Greek world of Being, existence or 
being could be distinguished from the limitation of being which is es- 
sence, a position clearly impossible in Greek philosophy in which Being 
was identified with the modes of being, the world of essences, so that 
any perfect Unity, if accepted, is necessarily excluded from this world 
of limitations. Greek philosophers, as St. Thomas says (cf. infra) 
never conceived being as existence. The perfection of being was iden- 
tified with the limit or form which constituted an essence. Thus when 
any reality transcended these limitations, although it had supreme per- 
fection, it could not have that perfection which the Greek philosophers 
called being. In a Christian world, however, where the being of a 
thing is its existence, and the grade in which it partakes of existence 
is its essence, limited realities possess the element of existence togeth- 
er with the One from which they have their being. Thus the world 
of being is of a nature that admits within itself, albeit in different 
ways, the One as absolute existence, and the many as limited exis- 
tences. It was implied in this paper that if this Christian attitude is 
read into Greek philosophy, the Greek problem of the One and Many, 
which has never presented itself to Christian thinkers, must always 
remain a profound mystery. 





* Taylor: Plato, the Man and His Work, pp. 287-288. 
10 Plotinus, VI, 2, 2. 
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and a being (voic xai dv got) and all taken together constitute the 
whole of intelligence and the whole of being.”!! 


It follows, then, that anything outside the Mind, the world of Ideas, is 
outside of being. This being, as for Plato, consists of a multiplicity 
of intelligible realities, of Ideas, and the Ideas, in their order and re- 
lation, is the Greek world of being. The same necessity, therefore, of 
relating a unity to the multiplicity of being led Plotinus to adopt 
the same system of Categories as Plato. Being had to be, in some 
way, one, and, in some way, many. 
“Mind, in so far as it thinks, supports being in existence, and be- 
ing, by being thought, enables mind both to think and to be. (6 pév 
votcg xata td voeiv bpiotac tO Sv, 1d 52 Sv, tH vorioba, 1H vo Siddv 
t@ voeiv xai to elvit.) ... But being two, this reality is really a 
that which is thought. (’AAAd S00 dvta, totto 16 Ev Spot vot xai 
unity to both of them, of Mind and Being, of that which thinks and 
dv, xai vootv xai voovmevov. ) Mind is so far as it thinks, being in 
so far as it is thought.”’12 
There would be no possibility of thought, however, unless there were 
otherness and Same. For thought requires an object and the object 
must be other than the subject. Thus it follows that the first Cate- 


gories, those differences which permeate all being (6 Siwv dvta 
yéver) 13, which must be true of being, always are Mind, Being, Same, 


Other. But these do not suffice. 
“But it is necessary to accept motion and rest; motion that mind 
might think, Rest in order that it might be Same. But it is neces- 


sary to accept Other that there might be that which thinks and 
that which is thought.”!4 


Otherness, that is, distinction, is absolutely necessary in the world of 
Plotinus because without distinction, without limitations and essences, 
there could be no being. Take away essences, distinction, or Other- 
ness, and, 
“(°Ev yevéuevov ovwxjoetat.) Mind, becoming one, will sink into ab- 
solute silence.”’15 
“Being cannot pertain to the unlimited (ovx év dogictm), being 
must be fixed in a determined limit and a stable state, and this 
. stable state for the intelligibles is their definition and form, from 
which they derive their reality... . (GAA 60@ xexfjytoa xal poegn, 
olc xai tiv bxdotacw Aap6dver.) 16 
Thus being has within itself a multiplicity and a unity. But once 
being becomes thus dependent upon distinction and limit, the Perfect 
Unity, which gives it reality and meaning must have none of these 
limits with which being is identified. If the slightest distinction were 
spoken of it, the One would become identified with an essence and 
would cease to comprehend the whole. 
“Wherefore, in very truth, it is unspeakable, for if you say any- 
thing about it, you make it a particular thing. (6 tw yao &v eixns, 
ti égeic). Now that which is beyond everything, (éxéxew& xévtov) 
beyond even Mind, the most venerable of all things, and that which 


11]Jd., V, 1, 4. 
12 Jd 


13 Jd., VI, 2, 8, L. 24. 
141d., V, 1, 4. 

15 Id. 

16 Id., V, 1, 7. 
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is the only truth in all things, has absolutely no name, and cannot 
be regarded as any one of all these. (otx Ovona bv avtod GAAo tt, 
ovUte ti TOV xavtwv.) Nor can we give it a name or predicate any- 


thing of it.17 

Thus we reach the conclusion of what Brehier terms an “Irrational 
Metaphysics’’18 of Plotinus. Was it an Irrational Metaphysics or was 
it the most rational conclusion possible in a Greek world of being? It 
was the recognition of the paradox within Greek Philosophy that only 
in death can one find life, for the intellect can come to the full vision 
of reality only by the complete denial of its own powers. In order to 
save life and soul and mind, Plotinus was forced to deny them in the 
depth of the Unity from which they derived their perfection. (cf. 
Note.) 


There seems, thus, to be no need of anything foreign to the Greek 
tradition to do what Plotinus did. For whether Plato ever formally 
admitted the necessary conclusions of his doctrine is no great concern; 
at least he opened the way directly to the development of Plotinus. 
The metaphysics of both men indicate that, in their system, there was 
a fundamental flaw, a certain inevitable, but biased outlook on reality 
that exiled the Perfect Unity from the sphere of being. Knowing only 
the necessity of the absolute, eternal essences as the principles of be- 
ing, and seeing no more deeply into their nature, they looked upon the 
essences as actual subsisting realities, and recognized being as an 





Note.—Commenting on this interpretation of Plotinus, Diés Ss 
very far in saying that, “La méme ow Plotin defigure les hiérarchies 
intelligibles de Platon en emprissonant leur souplesse mouvante dans 
ses classifications deja scolaires, la, ou il met l’Intellect et l’Etre dans 
une méme hypostase au dessous de l’Un inconnaissable et inconnais- 
sant, il reste fidele au principe du Platonism.” But after so clear a 
statement, Diés comes to the following conclusion, “Mais Platon lui, 
nous pouvons l’affirmer nettement a la fin de cette etude, n’a point 
voulu, en exaltant la transcendance du Bien, le separer si entiérement 
de l’Etre; le Bien, ou, comme éut dit Plotin, l’Un, est source de I’Etre, 
mais il est aussi somme de l’Etre et perfection de l’Etre.” (Diés, 
Autour du Platon (Paris: Beauchesne, 1927), pp. 562-563.) 

f it was a principle of Platonism, as Diés states so clearly, that 
being was beneath the One, the One must be the source of all being 
by remaining outside of the being it engendered. Diés seems to reject 
this conclusion because the One must be not only the source of all be- 
ing, but the sum of being and the perfection of all being. It must be 
remembered, however, that the reality which comprehended all being, 
although it was the highest perfection, nevertheless, could compre- 
hend all essences only on the condition of denying the limit or form 
by which they were essences and, consequently, being. In conceiving 
the One outside of being, Plato did not deny it any of its perfections; 
it was denied only a share in that lesser perfection of limited realities 
which were given the name being. Thus being for the Greeks did not 
comprehend the whole of reality; it was but one grade of reality, 
flanked on one side by the One above being, and on the other, by the 
participated being of the sensible world. Within this concept, the One 
would be the sum of all perfections found in being, but, free from all 
—e itself, it remained outside of the world of being which re- 

ected it. 





17 Id., V, 3, 13. 
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essential multiplicity. It followed that they only considered being as 
essence, and, in the face of such a doctrine, the whole question of 
Greek philosophers with reference to being was always: “Why is a 
thing this being rather than that?”, and not, “Why is there any being 
at all?” Why is a man a man rather than a horse, not, why are there 
men and horses at all? They dealt always with the limitations of 
being, as St. Thomas says,]8 “. . . and therefore considered being un- 
der some particular consideration, either with reference to the fact 
that being is this being or such a being.” Only later did philosophers 
reach the true position when “. . . some men rose to a consideration 
of being in so far as it is being, and considered the cause of things, 
not with reference to the fact that they are these beings or such be- 
ings, but with reference to the fact that they are beings at all.” 


“. .. igitur consideraverunt ens sub particulari quadam considera- 
tione; vel inquantum est hoc ens vel inquantum est tale ens; ... 
Et ulterius aliqui erexerunt se ad considerandum ens inquantum 
est ens; et consideraverunt causam rerum, non solum secundum 
quod sunt hec, vel talia; sed secundum quod sunt entia.” 


Within this concept, since essence is a limitation, once being has been 
locked within a multiplicity of limitations, it can find Perfect Unity 
only by going outside of itself. This was an inherent necessity in 
Greek philosophy, and if Plato tried to avoid it within his own con- 
cepts of being, he could do so only by violating the logic to which it 
was driving him. 

It was only when the concept of being was changed under the in- 
fluence of Christian teaching that the dilemma in this form disap- 
peared. (cf. Note.) For being is not essence; it is not a dynamic 
definition or a form, and the world of being is not a system of rela- 
tions between limited realities. Being is existence, absolute, eternal, 
infinite, and only when it is shared in limited degrees can it appear in 
the form of essences. With this outlook, the escape from limitation 
and definition, i. e., infinity, is not annihilation but perfection, a leap 
to the highest form of being. But within a Greek world, infinity, the 
lack of limit and definition, was the loss of being, the loss of perfec- 
tion, and it could be conceived only as the endless number of the lowest 
particulars in which being exhausted itself. It was this world, then, 
of necessary essences, where limitation was a metaphysical necessity 
in the sphere of being, which led to the strange doctrine of the Cate- 
_ gories, the attempt to explain the nature of a world that was one and 
many at the same time. It was this world, as well, which forced 
Plotinus out into world of the unknown and unknowable, beyond the 
sphere of being to find the One. And in his journey, he seems to have 
followed the path that Plato had plotted before him. 


18 Summa Theol., I, Q. 44, Art. 2 corp. 





Note.—It is well to note that the same problem of One and Many 
which Greek philosophers always faced is not found in Christian phi- 
losophy in the relation of God to His Ideas. In the first place, the 
relation of the One to the Ideas in Greek philosophy is the relation of 
one actuality to many actualities. However, although the relation of 
God to His Ideas as possibles is one of necessity, being only God’s 
knowledge of Himself, it is simply a relation of One actuality not to 
an actual but to a possible mutiplicity. For God’s Ideas are not things 
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(b)—The Aristotelianism of Plotinus Ennead V. 1. 4 and 7. 


Of its various senses the word “Aristotelianism” may bear, all 
but two may be eliminated here: 

1. We may understand the peculiar solution of the problems 
of the real given by Aristotle himself, understood in the light of a 
strict exegesis whose elements are all to be drawn from the text of 
Aristotle. 

2. In a larger sense, however, in so far as Aristotle was the 
inheritor of a long Greek tradition and had worked at the solution 
of a set of problems common to Greek philosophy, by an Aristotel- 
ianism we may intend to express the devious way in which any 
solution of Aristotle’s may have entered into that same tradition, 
whatever transformation it may have undergone in that assimilation. 

It is clear if we are to search for any Aristotelianism of the Fifth 
Ennead, it must be in this latter sense. For it would be difficult to 
find a man more conscious than was Plotinus of his own continuity 





as the Ideas of Plato and Plotinus; they are the formalities of His 
thought. 

The relation of God to actualities, or the “absolute futura” is en- 
tirely free. The Greeks met their problem because the procession of 
many actualities from One was a necessary procession; rather it was 
not a procession at all in the strict sense, but the relation between one 
necessary being and many necessary subsisting Ideas. Plotinus is 
clear about this when he says that although generation in time 
(yéveois h Ev xodv@) must be set aside by those who speak about 
eternal realities (xegi tév del Svtwv); although they attribute genera- 
tion to them in words (t@ 6é hoyo), generation must be understood 
only as expressing a relation between them of order and causality. 
(aitiac xai taEews avtois dxoddoe1). V, 1, 6. 

But the procession of actualities from God is a free act, and it is 
perfectly compatible with the goodness of God that nothing outside of 
Him should ever have existed. (St. Thos., De Veritate, QXXIII, a. 4.) 
Thus the problem of many in Christian Thought becomes merely a 
question of God’s free will. Repudiating the similarity between the 
Greek and Christian Problems of One and Many, St. Thomas answers 
that the error “was one of certain Philosophers who said that God 
acted out of the necessity of Nature. If this were so, since nature is 
determined to one effect, the divine potency would be unable to apply 
itself to anything other than what it does. (... fuit guorundam Philo- 
sophorum dicentium Deum agere ex necessitate naturxz. Quod si ita 
esset, cum natura sit determinata ad unum, divina potentia ad alia 
agenda se extendere non posset quam ad ea que facit.) In answer to 
the third difficulty it must be said that those who said that God acted 
from necessity of nature, asserted a position in which the action oc- 
curs not only by reason of the immutability of nature, but by reason 
of the determination of nature to one effect. But God’s wisdom is not 
determined to one effect, but is in a position to know many things. 
(Ad tertium dicendum quod ili qui dicebant Deum agere ex necessi- 
tate naturx, ponebant positionem de qua agitur, non solum ratione 
immutabilitatis naturx, sed ratione determinationis naturx ad unum. 
Sapientia autem Divina non est determinata ad unum, sed se habet 
> Raray scienda, unde non est simile.)—Quexs. Disp. de Potentia, 

» i, a. &. 
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with those ancient and blessed philosophers who discovered the truth, 
and whom we must seek out that we must understand them;! on the 
testimony of Porphyry, this was the man at whose conferences were 
read the commentaries of Severus, Gronius, Numenius, Gaius, Atticus, 
and the works of the peripatetics Aspasius, Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Adrastus and others;2 in this very Ennead Plotinus had felt it nec- 
essary to show how he had been teaching nothing new, by going back 
not only to Plato, but to those men, for example, Parmenides, whose 
antiquity (and, we suggest, blessedness) had been attested to by the 
works of Plato. But in the same chapter of the Life Porphyry ex- 
plained that after Plotinus had read the commentaries we have just 
named, it was his custom to explain briefly the ideas which a profound 
meditation had suggested to him on the occasion of the text. Our 
problem, then, must be put in two questions: 

(a) What elements of the system of Aristotle have become incorpo- 
rated into this Ennead? 

(b) In virtue of what interpretative factor in the text of Aristotle 
or in the works of the Aristotelian commentators were those elements 
able to be adapted to the economy of the philosophy of Plotinus? 

When Plotinus set himself the task of showing how the soul who by 
journeying in eternity and time among things below the level of the 
true being of the intelligible world, the soul in a word who had forgot- 
ten her origin and had lost knowledge even of herself, could turn and 
ascend again to the One and the First, he was faced with a problem 
for which the philosophy of Plato did not provide sufficient answer. 
Between the One, where all is silence and where there is not even the 
diversity of knower and known, implicit at least in knowledge, and 
the soul where there is the discrete manifold of the knowledges in- 
volved in reasoning, it was necessary that there be an intermediary. 
That intermediary must be such that through it the soul can effect 
return to the One; it must itself be a sort of one in order that the re- 
turn be able to be made from the many which is rational knowledge; 
it must be that through which immortality and other divine things 
will have been transmitted to the soul, itself the last of divine things. 
That intermediary, we know, Plotinus calls votz, Intelligence. But 
Plato who had described the supra-sensible world of being, of essence, 
and the Good beyond being, had never spoken of anything more ex- 
plicit than the organ in the peak of the soul which was to effect a con- 
version of the soul to the contemplation of that fine point beyond be- 
ing, the Good. I do not at all mean to suggest that the world of 
Platonic ovoia is not the same as the Plotinian votcs. I do mean that 
Plato had never spoken of the world of Ideas in terms of Intelligence. 


Aristotle, however, in the cryptic passage of the De Anima‘ had 
said that as in all nature there are two elements, the one as matter to 
each and every thing (for matter is all such things in potency), the 


1 Ennead Ill. 7. 1, ed. Bréhier 1. 13. 

2 Porphyrii, Vita Plotini, ch. xiv. 

3 Ennead V. 1. 9. 

é Aristotelis, De Anima III. 5, 430alOsqa. 
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other as cause and agent in so far as it makes all things—such are, 
for example, the proportion of the form which is art to its matter— 
it is necessary that these principles be found in the soul as well. For 
the sake of clarity we shall name these the possible intellect and the 
agent intellect. 

Although Plotinus had himself written treatises on the two mat- 
ters, one of them “intelligible matter’, there is no doubt that when he 
says Intelligence is as a form (eidoc) and soul as a container (td 
Sexouevov), the soul is the matter of Intelligence,5 he is looking to 
this very chapter of Aristotle; in fact, the celebrated Aristotelian 
formule have most of them been incorporated into this Ennead. 

Thus Plotinus says that in the soul there are now some things, 
now others: at one time it is Socrates, at one time horse; it is always 
some one such thing, in contrast with Intelligence, which is all things. 
Aristotle said of the possible intellect that it becomes all things 
(6 pév tolwodtos votc TH navta yiveota.), even as matter becomes all 
things, one after another, by way of generation and corruption. The 
intellectual activity of soul consists in reasoning, in discursive intel- 
lectual activity,é@v 2oyioucic .7 But Intelligence is that which is alone, 
and this is it is always (xai Zou pdvov, xai 16 Zot Gei).8 Of the agent 
intellect Aristotle had said it is actuality by its very being—tj ovoig Sv 
évégyera.9 It is this altogether actual character of Intelligence 
(fh xéioa évégyeia) in accordance with which Intelligence causes life to 
proceed unto the subsistence of all things;1° Aristotle had said of the 
agent intellect that it is the part which makes all things(6 5& 1@ xdvta 
xovetv), although in Aristotle the text ought surely mean that the 
agent intellect makes all things in the sense corresponding to that in 
which the possible intellect becomes all things. Finally, Aristotle had 
said that this alone was immortal and eternal; and in the mind of 
Plotinus, for whom Intelligence passes on to the soul those gifts which 
are divine, so too could immortality be communicated. 

In spite of the fact, however, that Plotinus has adapted Aristotle’s 
description of the agent intellect to his own Intelligence, and of the 
possible intellect to the soul, the Intelligence is not part of the soul, be 
it the noblest part. It would seem that in extending these parts of the 
soul, which had been described by the proportion of matter to form, 
to soul and Intelligence, Plotinus wished somehow to guarantee the 
continuity between Intelligence and soul, both of them points on the 


5 Ennead V. 1. 3, ed. Bréhier 1. 22-23. 

6 Ennead V. 1. 4, ed. Bréhier 1. 19-21. 

7 Ennead V. 1. 3, ed. Bréhier 1. 13. 

8 Ennead V. 1. 4, ed. Bréhier 1. 22. -" 

®At De Anima 430a18 we are reading evegyeim, the nominative, instead of the 


dative évegyelg, with Torstrik, Bonitz. Hicks, although the adoption of the dative 
would not substantially weaken our case. The nominative is read by Professor E. 
Gilson, ‘‘Les sources gréco-arabes de l’augustinisme aviecnnisant”’, Archives d Histoire 


Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age IV (1930) 6. It is not without interest to note 
that M. de Corte, La Doctrine de l’Intelligence chez Aristotc, p. 61, in the text of his 
study employs the nominative, while in the note (ibid., n. 6) he makes use of the 
dative; it ought be clear, however, that our present study in no way depends on tlic 
exegesis of M. Marcel de Corte. 

10 ynead V. 1. 8, ed. Bréhier 1. 8-9. 
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great line that sets out from the One. But the necessary adaptation 
of Aristotle’s teaching on the agent intellect had already been made 
by the exegete, Alexander of Aphrodisias. 

We ought to remark that in the De Anima Aristotle had said simply 
that in all nature there is an element which is like matter, doxeo____ tn, 
and that the agent intellect is by nature nobler than the possible in- 
tellect, for that which makes is nobler than that which is makeable, 
and that which is } dexh is nobler than matter. Plotinus says the 
soul is the matter of the Intelligence, form. It is true that Alexander 
of Aphrodisias preserves the saving force of analogy when he applies 
the term matter to the possible intellect, even as Aristotle had done;!! 
still in the opening lines of the fragment zegi vod Alexander had 
introduced the famous expression vots ti1xd¢ for the possible intellect, 
and had described it as substrate and container in language of which 
the text of Plotinus is strongly reminiscent. 

Far more important, however, was the interpretation Alexander 
had given to the agent intellect of Aristotle. For when he read the 
description Aristotle had given: it is ymguotés, separated; dzatijs, 
unable to undergo determination as a passive potency; dutyis, 
unmixed; ti ovcig dv évégyeva, being actuality by its essence; adddavatov 
xai aiéiov, immortal and eternal, he asked himself what exactly is 
the agent intellect? How with these characteristics can it be identi- 
fied with anything other than the Pure Act of the Metaphysics? And 
so he made the identification. 

The significance of that interpretation, however valid it be in re- 
spect of Aristotle, cannot be exaggerated in relation to the thought of 
Plotinus. By one stroke Alexander of Aphrodisias had declared the 
agent intellect not to be part of the soul, and had placed it on the level 
of pure being, of pure actuality. That, however, was exactly the place 
at which Aristotle was most open to criticism: for though he had risen 
to a level of necessity in being, where the Prime Mover was eternal, 
immovable, separate from sensible things, he had failed to elaborate 
any adequate principle by reason of which the being or substance of 
the Prime Mover should be unique. It was not that he was not aware 
of the problem. “But we must not ignore the question whether we 
have to suppose one such substance or more than one, and if the latter, 
how many.”1!2 The answer that there are many movers of the same 
sort as the Prime Mover was not a happy one. It is precisely here 
that Plotinus made his most telling attack on Aristotle.13 But we 
ought be careful not to make the mistake of thinking that Plotinus 
meant to destroy the God of Aristotle, the thought of thought, the 
thought which thinks itself. Plotinus simply wanted it understood 
that this principle is not the One, the First—for the One is void of 


1lidixdv 52 Aéyo od tH bxoxeipevdv twva elvan Goneg thv BAnv 


Alexandri Aphordisiensis, meg vov, ed. I. Bruns, Alexandri Aphrodisicnsis prxter 
commentaria scripta minora, ed. Berol.. Supplem. II (1887) 106, 1. 20. On the ill-con- 
ceived “‘materialism’” of Alexander, cf. E. Gilson, op. cit., p. 9, n. 1. 

12 Aristotelis, Met. 1073a14-15. 

13 Ennead V. 1. 9. 
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forms, it is nothing of things or of thought, precisely because it is 
one.14 But this Pure Act, pure essence, which Alexander of Aphro- 
disias had identified with the agent intellect, is exactly at the level at 
which Plotinus had situated Intelligence, the level of Platonic essence, 
flanked on the one side by the Good beyond essence, and on the other 
by the one-and-many or discreet manifold of infra-essential reality. 
It is as an expression of the nature of Intelligence that Plotinus quotes 
the principle of the De Anima,!5 that in things without matter the 
thinking subject and the object of thought are the same.16 

This raises the last problem we must face. Over and over Plotinus 
says as an expression of the nature of Intelligence, both in contrast 
with the One and with the soul, that the intelligence is all things, 
actually. (We ought remember, perhaps, that Aristotle had said the 
soul is all things only in a manner, quodammodo.) The Intelligence, 
which is all things, has nothing which it does not think, and it thinks 
this without the discursive movement of seeking because it possesses 
it. Is this an Aristotelian element in the thought of Plotinus? 

We submit that it is not. 

1. When Plotinus entered upon his exegesis of showing how the 
teaching of the three hypostases which are principles was not new, he 
appealed by name not to Aristotle, but to Parmenides, from whom 
Plato seems to have taken his hypothesis of the One.17 

2. It may be true that, as M. J. Chevalier says, the common postu- 
late of all Greek philosophers was that being and thought are identi- 
cal.18 But that principle is of quite different force in the philosophy 
of Aristotle from what it may have meant to Parmenides, or did mean 
to Plato. When Aristotle says that in the act of knowing knower and 
thing known are one, he is expressing the truth that knowledge, and 
especially finite knowledge, is a function, as it were, of the being of 
things: our enunciations are not true because things are true, but it 
is because things are that they are true. So it is that having looked 
to the nature of the predicate term in judgment, he enunciated the 
principle that the modes of being and the modes of predication are 
the same; and the consequence of this in the order of principles was 
the famous dictum of the Metaphysics that the principles of being and 
of knowledge are the same. The categories, then, are at once the 
ultimate, irreducible modes of predication and the primary diversity 
of finite being. And because representations in the intellect are caused 
by things and because words receive signification by imposition from 
the intellect, expressions in speech are the signs of things in the in- 
tellect, which are the signs of things themselves. 

It is here that Plotinus shows how far he is from the Aristotelian 
theory of knowledge: 


1. The spoken word is an image (eixmv) of the word in the soul, 
which is an image of the Intelligence. This is nothing less than the 


14 Ennead V, 1. 
15 De Anima JT. 
16 Ennead V. 4. 
17 Ennead V. 1. 


7 
4, 480a8; cf. Met. A. 9, 1074b38. 
2, ed. Bréhier 1. 50-51. 

8, ed. Bréhier 1}. 17. 


18 La Notion du Nécéssaire chez Aristote, pp. 49, 59; cf. p. 41. 
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doctrine of the Cratylus, where words are taught to be images of that 
which is knowledge, even as the flux and manifold of sensible things 
is the image of the world of essence, the Ideas.19 

2. In order to make his position clear Plotinus devotes the last 
half of Ennead V. 1. 4, to explaining the categories of the Sophistes, 
not those of Aristotle. 

3. For Aristotle sense cognition, although it is below truth or 
falsity, is yet knowledge, and in it are effected the union of knower 
and known. Thus Aristotle can say there is a proportion of sense to 
the sensible like the proportion of intellect to the intelligible. Even 
on the level of sense Plotinus must make his position clear; all that 
is required for knowledge is the simple contact at the same level of 
reality of knower and known. For this reason he chose the sense of 
touch to emphasize the immediacy of the act; and when he came to 
consider sensation which involves light, he was at pains to attack 
Aristotle’s theory of vision, and to teach that no medium for the trans- 
mission of light was required, but that knowledge was a mere sym- 
pathy between the external light and the light within the eye.20 (We 
are aware that this is a sort of stoic element in the thought of 
Plotinus.) 

But these very three moments of the text, where Plotinus sepa- 
rates himself forcefully from Aristotle, show that when he says In- 
telligence is all things, thought and the object of thought are the same, 
being and knowing are the same, he has in mind nothing else than 
what Plato called dialectic. For we must remember that when Plato 
in the name of necessity reflected in scientific knowledge, had risen 


from the manifold of sensible things and had located being (ovcia) 
in the world of Ideas, the Ideas now constituted a sort of manifold 2! 


But no longer could Plato proceed in virtue of necessity to reduce this 
manifold of being to the unity of that which is beyond being. But by 
the same intellectualism by which Plato had risen to the world of 
essence, now could he employ the intellect as a unificative faculty, and 
pass to that which is the fine point of the real, if only the postulate 
be maintained that at any given level something of the real correspond 
to an operation of the intellect, and if the process be carried forward 
by a movement of being and knowledge to cancel out their otherness. 
The text of the Cratylus whieh Plotinus has used in its context is 
nothing more than an explanation of a prelude to dialectic. The ex- 
planation of the categories of the Sophistes is to the end that although 
being and Intelligence are the same, still there is the duality implicit 
in thought, for there cannot be thought without identity and other- 
ness.22 The doctrine of knowledge by sympathy, by simple contact, is 
the explanation that at lower levels things and knowledges are as it 
were an image of the identity of being and knowledge (the second one, 
the one-many); but to attain to the One, there must be neither being 
nor knowledge, but only silence.23 


19 Cf. Cratylus, esp. 425D-435C. 

20 Cf. Bréhier, La Philosophie de Plotin, p. 162. 
21 Cf. Sophistes, 249D-251Asaq. 

22 Ennead V. 1. 4, ed. Bréhier 1. 33-34. 

23 Ennead V. 1. 4, ed. Bréhier 1, 38. 
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It was in this very sense of using the intellect as a means of ascent 
to a unity that the Christian gnostic Scotus Eriugena employed the 
formula of the pseudo-Dionysius, cogntio eorm quex sunt, ea que sunt, 
est.24 But Proclus was still closer to the genuine Plotinian doctrine. 
We do not commend or disparage Proclus as an authentic guide to 
Plotinus. Still in one chapter of his De Providentia et Fato he has 
gathered not only the conclusion of these various texts of Plotinus, 
but has fairly well indicated the place of Aristotle therein. 

Quintam etiam post has omnes cognitiones intelligentiam volo te 

accipere, qui credidisti Aristoteli quidem usque ad intellectualem 

operationem sursum ducenti, ultra hane autem nihil insinuanti. 

Assequentem autem Platoni, et ante Platonem Theologis, qui con- 

sueverunt nobis laudare cognitionem supra intellectum et uaviav 

ut vere hance divinam divulgant: ipsum aiunt imum animz, non 
adhuc hoc intellectuale excitantem et hoc coaptantem uni. Omnia 
enim simili cognoscuntur, sensibile sensu, scibile scientia, intelligi- 
bile intellectu, unum uniali. Intelligens quidem etiam anima et 

seipsum cognoscit et quecumque intelligit contingentia, sicut dixi- 

mus. Superintelligens autem et seipsam et illa ignorat, quo adja- 

cens Td unum, quietem amat, clausa cognitionibus, muta facta et 

silens intrinseco silentio. Etenim quomodo utique adjacet indici- 

bilissimo omnium, aliter quam soporans que in ipsa garrula ma- 

teria. Fiat igitur unum ut videat Td unum, magis autem ut non 

videat Td unum. Videns enim, intellectuale videbit, et non supra 

intellectum, et quoddam unum intelliget, et non Tod autounum.25 
As conclusions, then, or rather suggestions for discussion, we offer the 
following: 

1. Plotinus took from Aristotle the agent intellect and made it 
into the voic of the fifth Ennead, and transposed the possible intel- 
lect into wvuxn. 

2. It was only by reason of Alexander of Aphrodisias’ having 
identified the agent intellect with the Pure Act of the Metaphysics, 
the thought which thinks itseif, that Plotinus was able to transform 
the agent intellect into voics. 

3. By reason of the very character Aristotle had assigned to that 
Pure Act, it became possible for vots to be situated at the level of the 
world of Platonic essences, and to be identified, in so far as thought 
implies otherness, with the second one of the Parmenides, that is, the 
one-many, the manifold one. At this level apply all the Aristotelian 
forumle about the union of thought and the object of thought; at this 
level by an analysis of the thought of thought Plotinus is able to de- 
duce the categories of the Sophistes. 

4. This hierarchy is then established among divine things: (1) 
the soul, at a level where there are particular things and discursive 
knowledges; (2) the Intelligence, which is being; (3) the One, where 
there is neither being nor knowledge, but attained by the soul work- 
ing through Intelligence back to the source of her being. 

BERNARD J. MULLER-THYM. 
St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


24 De divisione nature II, 8, PL 122.685CD; II, 20, PL 122.559B. 
25 Procli, De Providentia et Fato, ed. Cousin I (1820) 41-42. 
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DR. PHELAN: It is evident from the papers read that the climate 
of Greek thought is diiferent than that of Christian thinking. There 
are problems for the former that do not arise for the latter. Such 
precisely was the problem of the derivation of the many from One, 
which faced Greek thinkers. In our discussions this afternoon we are 
concerned with the statement of what Plotinus thought and the Greek 
sources of his doctrine. We are not concerned to trace the neo-Pla- 
tonic tradition in the middle ages. It may not be out of place to re- 
mark, however, that to understand that tradition it is neeessary to 
know what Plotinus thought and not to confuse him with Proclus or 
other successors of Plotinus. Our study is definitely historical in 
character, one, namely, which requires a study of texts. Should the 
discussion wander from the subject, I shall feel it my duty to recall 
it to the point at issue. The floor is now open for discussion. 

Dr. MCMAHON: In Ennead IV, Plotinus discusses the necessary 
relationship of the One and the Many, the origin from the first. If 
there is one after the first, it cannot be a simple being, but a new 
unity. It comes from the first necessarily, for if it did so by chance 
it would not have been the principle of all things. It must be the 
most powerful of all beings, and other powers must imitate it. 

Bréhier points out that Plotinus intended to separate the mode of 
production from the One without any allusion to reason or will. When 
Plotinus wanted to demonstrate this mede of production from the One 
all allusion to intelligence was left out. To that extent there is a 
certain emphasis in Plotinus of this necessary mode of production 
linking with him Greek necessitarianism. On the other hand, in 
Christian freedom we have the element of will and the fact of creation 
as an explanation of the production of the many. 

In Ennead V, c. 7, Plotinus speaks of archetypal forms not merely 
for species but also for individuals. Consistent with his general posi- 
tion regarding necessary production, these forms would likewise pro- 
duce necessarily. Thence arises a question in my mind: Should the 
concept of freedom, of Christian freedom, be extended not only to the 
Will as producing being “ad extra” but also as producing archetypal 
forms in the mind of God? This is Forest’s interpretation. Is he 
correct? 

Dr. MULLER-THYM: That difficulty was solved in the latter half 
of the XIII century. It had agitated the minds of theologians during 
the first half of the XIII century because Avicenna had given the prin- 
ciple that from the One only one can come. How then could this be 
worked in with creation? A distinction was made between a mover 
working by necessity and one producing by will. From the former 
only the one can come. But creation implies movement of an intelli- 
gence with will. The origin of the Word is therefore not a free act 
of the Will of God, while the origin of things ad extra is. The arche- 
typal forms are in the Word and are eternal with Him. 

Dr. PEGIS: When discussing divine ideas as existing in God and 
identical with God, for them to exist it suffices that God know His own 
Being as imitable ad extra. But in the philosophy of Avicenna the 
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question of the divine order of being is an entirely different problem, 
because the nature of being itself is different. I do not think we 
should compare emanation and creation as though they were two dif- 
ferent ways of viewing the same thing, because actually in the phi- 
losophy of Plotinus no being is ever produced; emanation is simply 
a gradation of being. There is no real origin. Eternal matter re- 
quires an eternity of generation. All being as it now is, is immortal; 
there is absolutely no such thing as a being brought into existence. 
Thus the doctrine of emanation in Plotinus accounts only for the in- 
telligent arrangement of the order of being, including the One at the 
top and undifferentiated matter at the bottom. Thus, the necessity in 
the doctrine of Plotinus is one required by the eternity and immor- 
tality of all that is. Thus the very notion of being is conditioned by 
the eternity of the totality of things that are. The only sense in 
which there can be different things, different beings is individual, un- 
like beings. There is no production of new beings. The character of 
being he gives cannot be the same as that in creation. The eternal 
whole can only be differentiated interiorly. 

In the philosophy of creation the being of God is free to be with- 
out limitation because the universe is no longer necessary and no 
longer necessarily eternal. If its existence is not necessary, then there 
is no need of a necessary mode of its explanation in the order of 
reality. 

In the case of Plotinus there is no such thing as will, because even 
though Plotinus, in Ennead VI, c. 8, speaks of the divine will, it has 
to consent to everything that is, and hence necessarily produces ‘h>t 
which is. 

Therefore the philosophy of emanation is one in which being is not 
produced. From that point of view there will be a necessary analysis 
because of the starting point. The fact remains that when St. Thomas 
deals with the question he knows that neo-Platonism is the source of 
the process de necessitate naturxz (cf. De Pot.). Consequently, I want 
to suggest that we should not compare emanation and creation as 
two different ways in the production of being. In the philosophy of 
Plotinus everything that is, is eternal, and God is committed to living 
amidst all these eternal determinations of being. 

I would like to ask Dr. Muller-Thym whether the relation he speaks 
of in his paper is one of knowledge or one of the metaphysical condi- 
tion of being? 

Dr. MULLER-THYM: That is the one unquestioned postulate of 
Platonic tradition: that for everything that is in the intellect there 
must correspond something in the thing. One is not using knowledge 
within the process of ascensus and descensus in order to know, but in 
order that in the line of emanation points may be put out. Thus knowl- 
ede becomes that instrument through which things can be carried 
back to the realm of reality. Sensation is not to be explained as a 
function of things sensible, but it is a parallel to the order of reality. | 

Dr. PHELAN: When you say: being and knowledge, do you use 
them as synonyms? 
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Dr. MULLER-THYM: Yes, in the sense of “BEING-KNOWLEDGE”. 

Mr. McCALL: I would like to raise this question: Is the active 
intellect of Aristotle identical with the NOUS of Plotinus? 

Dr. MULLER-THYM: It is to be noted that we are concerned with 
the identification of the active intellect as interpreted by Alexander 
of Aphrodisias. 

Mr. McCALL: Granting that Alexander’s interpretation is correct, 
this NOUS is a system of essenses. Even if the Aristotelian active 
intellect is separate, it is still not a system of essences. 

Dr. MULLER-THYM: But if you identify it with the pure act of 
intellect then it is. 

Mr. Mc CALL: I am aware that the attempt to identify the active 
intellect of Aristotle and the NOUS of Plotinus has many great diffi- 
culties. On this question it is worthy of note that Aristotle never re- 
fers to the agent intellect substantively, but by the participle. 

Dr. PHELAN: Would you suggest that the NOUS is substantive in 
Plato? 

Mr. McCatu: Yes. There may be a resemblance between the 
NOUS and the agent intellect, but to identify them would be 
unjustified. 

Dr. MULLER-THYM: Even the method of Plotinus throws some 
light on our discussion. Plotinus was wont to sit down and read the 
Aristotle and Plato and then say what he himself thought, after a 
meditation which was quite personal. 

Mr. MCCALL: I would like to raise a question concerning the pos- 
sibility of other influences upon Plotinus. Bréhier, as was mentioned 
before, asserts that Plotinus wrote under oriental influence. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK: In my paper I have attempted to show that 
taking Plotinus’ system as we find it he could have obtained his 
doctrine from Greek sources, particularly Plato, and no other ele- 
ments were necessary. 

Dr. PEGIS: The question of interpreting that chapter in Bréhier 
on the orientalism of Plotinus is not a question of simply admitting 
that influence. It was possible and it may have happened. Rather, 
the question is whether it is necessary to go outside of Greek philoso- 
phy in order to explain Plotinus. Bréhier implies that Plotinus, by 
his doctrine of the One and its identification with the soul is introduc- 
ing something which did not exist in Greek philosophy, and hence 
Plotinus went oriental. 

Mr. McCatt: A mistake to be avoided is that of interpreting 
Plotinus a priori in ascertaining what he needed in order to interpret 
Plato. 

Dr. Pecis: True. An examination of the texts suffices. Could 
Plotinus arrive at his conclusions simply through Greek philosophy 
or did he make Greek Philosophy say something foreign to it? Others 
have investigated this question. Thus Fritz Heinemann insists on an 
Alexandrian interpretation; Dean Inge on a straight Greek interpre- 
tation. I would disagree with Bréhier and say rather that his point 
is neither proved nor disproved. As far as the interpretation of 
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Plotinus is concerned, it is merely a question of saying you can inter- 
pret him in this way and you are not doing violence to his thought. 
He simply continues the ideas of these Greeks, Plato and Aristotle, 
and their commentators. Plotinus still remains fundamentally in the 
direction of Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics. 


Fr. FLYNN: Dr. Pegis, what is your interpretation of emanation 
in Plotinus? Would you reduce it to a dialectical process? If so, 
that would be a static process, and how then can you reconcile the ap- 
pearance of individuals in the world? The existence of the NOUS is 
not the same as the existence of concrete things. How, furthermore, 
could they be eternal? 

Dr. PEGIS: I would reduce emanation to logical difference. The 
only sort of difference Plotinus realizes is one of difference in the 
movement of thought. Plotinus has a translation of motion through 
a form of contemplation. Since being is committed to being, the only 
function being can have is to express at different levels the content of 
intelligibility. 

Regarding individuals: It is interesting to notice that Plotinus 
criticizes Aristotle for a strange thing. At first sight for not making 
individuals immortal enough; the intellect but not the individual. 
Plotinus wants a doctrine according to which the whole individual is 
immortal because everything that exists in the order of change exists 
already in the world of ideas. Hence he takes the world of motion 
and reintegrates it back to the world of ideas, because he claimed 
everything immortal. There is no doctrine of salvation in Plotinus, 
because it is eternally achieved. Immortality is a process going on in 
the divine levels. We rise to that and we thus will be immortal. 


To understand Plotinus we must avoid putting the question a parte 
post. Plotinus never asked the question of the origin of being, and 
when he meets a sort of creation doctrine he simply doesn’t under- 
stand it. It is totally foreign to his thought. According to him ali 
that is, is eternal; the only process he knows of is within the eternal 
whole. Thus, time even will be a degraded form of eternity. 

Fr. FLYNN: Then Plotinus held that the whole was eternal? 

Dr. PeGIs: I would rather say: There is one common life. 

Fr. FLYNN: Did he neglect the origin of the individual man? 

Dr. PHELAN: In discussing the world of Plotinus we must not 
think of supposita. Christian thought has accustomed us to envisage 
creation as giving rise to individual beings—supposita. For Plotinus 
the subjects are subjects of logical predication, not subjects of exis- 
tence. Being is nothing but intelligibility, and every phase is a being. 
Hence “BEING-KNOWLEDGE”, 

Mr. FITZPATRICK: Plotinus actually states: When I speak of the 
process I am speaking of the temporal process. 

Dr. Pecis: He also states that individuals proceed as the conclu- 
sion proceeds from the premises. 

Fr. FLYNN: Then you would call it a logical process? 

Dr. PHELAN: Rather a contemplative dialectic. 
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Dr. MULLER-THYM: Mr. Fitzpatrick, in a system where thought 
thinks thought, should one deduce the categories of the Sophistes 
rather than those of Aristotle? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK: The categories of Sophistes. 

Dr. PHELAN: Hence Plotinus was consistent in his procedure in 
Book V, I. 4? 

MR. FITZPATRICK: Quite. 

DR. PHELAN: To return to the question raised by Dr. McMahon. 
Scotus in his Opus Oxoniense distinguishes two levels of will: that of 
God’s will with respect to himself and that of God’s will with respect 
to creabilia. Perhaps somebody might see in that doctrine a problem 
regarding the relation of archetypal ideas and Divine Freedom. 

Dr. BULL: In the Christian concept we admit necessitarianism in 
God’s intellect but also in his will whenever the object of God is Him- 
self. Thus the discussion whether God’s ideas as exemplary types 
are free is ruled out. God is necessitated ad intra. God contemplat- 
ing his own essence is necessitated to love it. Thus it seems that one 
of Plotinus’ greatest mistakes was that he could not distinguish be- 
tween the one we call God and the finiteness of creatures. 

Dr. PHELAN: That was a characteristic of all Greek thought. 

Dr. BULL: Greek thought at its highest needed Christianity as a 
complement, whereas in modern thought we have a distortion. 

Dr. MCMAHON: God necessarily knows himself and wills himself, 
but can that be applied to creation? 

Dr. Pecis: The relation of the divine will to creation is contin- 
gent; there is an infinite distance between things themselves and God. 

Fr. BUKLEY: Does this first act of God in contemplating things 
possible depend on will or not? I believe that in this case one may 
apply by analogy the “nil volituwm quin precognitum”. 

Fr. OWENS: I would like to remark that there is a passage in 
Plato which admits of interpretation in the sense of the NOUS. In 
the Thebes, Ch. 27, there is a text: “Rise to the heavens and there con- 
template all things in their true reality.” He speaks of mind being 
nourished by the pure intelligence. In Ennead V, 4, Plotinus uses the 
same terminology. Plato referred to the super-heaven of ideas as 
NOUS. In Plato the term meant only knowledge. Could that be made 
if you read into Plato the NOUS idea hypostasized? 

MR. FITZPATRICK: I think that in accord with my paper. 

DR. PHELAN: Mr. Fitzpatrick, can you give a schematic descrip- 
tion of the relation of the three concepts Plotinus developed regarding 
Platonic background of harmony, order and dialectic. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK: There were many ideas. To introduce unity 
he had these ideas participating in one another. The knowledge of 
that participating would be the knowledge of perfect being; with that 
he would have the knowledge of perfect order. 

Dr. PHELAN: St. Augustine suggests that harmony is a substi- 
tute for the unity which all creatures seek, since that cannot be 
achieved by ontological unity; and harmony would indicate imitation 
of perfect unity. Is there something like that in Plotinus? 
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Mr. FITZPATRICK: There is something similar in Plotinus. Knowl- 
edge is participating in idea, and participation is harmonious through- 
out the whole order of knowledge and being. 

DR. PHELAN: Discussion closed. Meeting adjourned. 


WHY PHILOSOPHY? 
(Published in interest of wider use of radio in education in philosophy.) 


Radio Round Table in connection with the Fourteenth Annual Meet- 
in of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, December 29, at 10 a. m., Station WLW. 


Speakers—President Ignatius Smith, Catholic University of America; 
Professor Paul Kennedy, West Baden College; Secretary Charles 
A. Hart, Catholic University of America. 


Dr. SMITH: I suppose three professors of philosophy asked to dis- 
cuss “Why Philosophy?” would immediately retort “Why Not Phi- 
losophy?”, considering that philosophy does not need any reason for 
existence? 

Dr. KENNEDY: That, of course, is the way we should like to have 
the rank and file consider our calling, Dr. Smith, but unfortunately 
it hardly represents the actual state of affairs. 

Dr. Hart: And you must not forget the old adage, Dr. Kennedy, 
that “Philosophy bakes no bread”, and nowadays the economic motive 
seems more than ever the dominant one in the affairs of men. 

Dr. SMITH: Well, Dr. Hart, suppose we try during this short 
period to convince anyone who may be listening in at this early hour 
that even though philosophy doesn’t bake bread it is still true as of 
old that men do not live by bread alone. 

Dr. KENNEDY: Perhaps as good Scholastics we might begin with 
the word “philosophy”. The Greeks had a word which was very exact 
for everything, and philosophy simply means “love of wisdom”. For 
these first professional philosophers did not lay claim to the high title 
of wise men, but the humbler one of “lovers of wisdom”. 

Dr. Hart: And wisdom consisted of a knowledge of things in 
their more ultimate cause in comparison with science, which gave the 
less ultimate or more immediate reasons for things, what constitutes 
them, how they come to be and why they were brought into being. 
This was common for both science and philosophy. 

Dr. SMITH: And this very attitude towards the world around them 
led these inquisitive first philosophers inevitably in time, to a First 
Cause and to a belief that the universe was ruled by laws laid down by 
this intelligent First Cause. It was the philosopher’s business to find 
these most ultimate laws by which the universe and themselves were 
governed if men were to live in harmony with that universe. 

Dr. KENNEDY: Hence it would appear that without this knowledge 
men would be trying to live in a world according to a false picture of 
it—continually bumping their heads against reality because they did 
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not know what manner of men they were or what kind of a world they 
lived in. 

Dr. Hart: That remark brings to my mind one of the vastest ex- 
periments in living in the history of men, the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics in Russia. Here you have almost one-sixth of the human 
race trying to govern their affairs and establish relations with other 
nations upon the fundamental principle of Karl Marx, that of dialec- 
tical materialism, which regards a man as so much matter in motion. 
In fact, that is all there is in reality—matter in motion. Thus there 
is no spiritual principle in things anywhere—neither a soul in man 
nor a spiritual First Cause, creating and governing the universe. 

Dr. SMITH: And it must be noted that this old so-called “billiard 
ball” view of man and his universe, making everything a movement of 
homogenous atoms of matter, is completely rejected by both modern 
physicists and philosophers as entirely outmoded and an inadequate 
view of reality. 

Dr. Hart: Yet this demonstrably false view of things is the 
falsity this mass of humanity is attempting to live by. It follows 
quite naturally from this false principle that one mass of matter 
called man is not particularly more valuable than another called a 
beast. Indeed, the very notion of value, of good or better or best or 
evil, have absolutely no meaning. The notion of natural rights, which 
presupposes a spiritual principle in man in which such rights are 
rooted, must, of course, and does as a matter of fact completely 
disappear. 


Dr. KENNEDY: And the tragedy of all this is that probably not 
one in a hundred, or even a thousand, in Russia today knows anything 
about the false principle the dictators are compelling them to try to 
live by. They simply follow dumbly self-chosen leaders, in poverty 
and misery denying their own spiritual nature and the spiritual cause 
of this being. 

Dr. Hart: It is, of course, only because of the spiritual principle 
in man that he is a person, as we say, and therefore self-possessed. 
By that I mean he is an end in himself—sui juris—and cannot be 
made a mere means to some other end. Let a man try to live by the 
denial of his spiritual nature and there is no particular reason why 
he should not be a mere pawn of a totalitarian state; there is, then, no 
reason why his individuality should stand out and be hedged about by 
all the protections which society gives to him in the belief that he has 
a dignity and a value and a purpose in himself that no other indi- 
vidual or group of individuals can infringe upon. In this minimizing 
or denying of the value of the individual in and of himself the Com- 
munist and Fascist states are really at one. That brings out a point 
that ought to be emphasized in passing. You know with the breakup 
of Christian unity at the end of the Medieval period there went a 
complete divorce of philosophy from theology and its revelation, 
whereas, of course, the only reasonable relation should be as it was 
in that earlier period—distinction between philosophy and theology, 
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and not their complete divorce or separation. Let us get all the truth 
we possibly can by our own unaided reason in philosophy, but if there 
exists in theology a duly authenticated source of truth which either 
repeats or adds to the sum of philosophical truth, then by all means 
the reasonable thing to do is to incorporate this free gift of truth into 
the whole body of the truth. We shall never have too much truth. 
Rather, all our confusion, much of our woe and misery is a failure to 
have enough truth and to communicate effectively what we do possess. 

Dr. KENNEDY: Yes; we are right in insisting that it is just as 
fatal for philosophy to divorce itself from theology as from science. 
No area of human knowledge can be neglected or separated from any 
other without peril to mankind. 

Dr. HART: Certainly in the political sphere it is apparent that it 
makes a vast difference to every citizen what men individually and 
collectively think themselves to be in their deepest nature. As men 
think so they live. Knowledge and action cannot be separated. Sooner 
or later we will live as we think and thus effect that unity which is 
the law of our nature. And yet with all this emphasis on the in- 
dividual and his worth, I would not wish to imply any minimizing of 
the proper réle of the state. There can be a unity of the social body 
which is in harmony with the integrity of the individual citizen. The 
common good can go along with the individual good. I am aware of 
the frequent clash between the two historically, but I rather think 
that these have been due to a failure to understand philosophically the 
proper nature of the individual and of the state. 

Dr. KENNEDY: As a social philosopher, Dr. Smith, what are some 
of the things social philosophy is interested in? 

Dr. SMITH: Social philosophy is interested in human relation- 
ships and social institutions which bring persons together in any way. 
It is interested in these in a very special way. It wants to know the 
deeper reasons for human associations, whether these relationships 
be domestic, economic, political, fraternal or of any other nature. It 
seeks to discover the basic reasons why humans associate, the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of human relationships, the operating forces 
that keep humans social and not anti-social. It seeks the ultimate 
purposes of all this welter of social affinities and institutions. 

Dr. HART: What does social philosophy draw on for its materials 
of study? 

Dr. SMITH: Social philosophy depends for its data on scientific 
study of the facts of social life. To assist it in this study of facts it 
draws on the discoveries of all the social sciences, like sociology, eco- 
nomics, political economy, history, education and ethnology, to mention 
just a few. Social philosophy generalizes on its own discoveries, on 
the data of the social sciences and on the findings of front line social 
workers. 

Dr. KENNEDY: Is there any other source from which social phi- 
losophy may get help? 

Dr. SMITH: Yes; it also draws for its implements of generaliza- 
tion on various phases of philosophy. Logic enables it to think 
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straight on its way to correct generalizations, accurate and complete 
integration and helpful application. Metaphysics helps social philoso- 
phy to incorporate in its mental laboratory the basic and irrefutable 
conclusions of the ages on realities in general. Psychology gives to 
social philosophy a commanding knowledge of the real nature of the 
individual which forms the unit of society. Ethics gives social phi- 
losophy the intrinsic rightness or wrongness of many social relation- 
ships. Theodicy, which deals with God, in the light of reason, im- 
parts to social philosophy a knowledge of the ultimate destiny of in- 
dividuals, nations and society as a whole. We tap all the social sci- 
ences and practically all the philosophical disciplines. 

Dr. Hart: And the increase in interest in this field today is very 
great. 

Dr. SMITH: Yes, indeed. The ranks of professional social philoso- 
phers is increasing constantly, because so many more sociologists and 
other social scientists are demanding more ultimate reasons for pro- 
grams that promise social betterment. They are becoming philoso- 
phers of society. Informally every average person looking for uni- 
fication of social experiences and correllation of social knowledges is 
a social philosopher. 

Dr. KENNEDY: Did I understand you to say that social philosophy 
directs as well as culls from the social sciences? 

Dr. SMITH: Yes. Social philosophy is dynamic as well as static. 
It is a clearing house and a treasury for the social sciences. In cre- 
ating such a common treasury of information it is of value to these 
sciences, and to the average man social philosophy deals with the 
whole man, in all his social relationships and in the interplay of the 
institutions they represent. The unity of his social personality de- 
mands a union of social sciences through philosophy; thus social 
philosophy becomes directive and sometimes corrective. It has a 
broad and sweeping understanding of what social change is, what 
progress is, and what is the happiness to which social life should be 
directed. 

Dr. Hart: In the direction of the social sciences and of social life 
has social philosophy any other purpose? 

Dr. SMITH: Yes; its purpose is social order, to discover what so- 
cial order is and to help to achieve it. And this, too, means that social 
philosophy is important for even the non-professional philosopher. 

Dr. HART: Now, Dr. Kennedy, let’s take a look at philosophy and 
its importance for economic thinking. Just what relation do you find 
between the two? 

Dr. KENNEDY: I would say that a people’s economic activity, and 
especially the organization of that activity, invariably reflects a peo- 
ple’s philosophy of man and of life. That was true back in the days 
of ancient Greece; it was true in the Middle Ages; and it is true in 
our own day. Of course, types of economic pursuit have multiplied, 
and added complexity has followed man’s increasing knowledge and 
conquest of natural forces; and these changes have naturally created 
new problems of their own. But it remains true, I might say it is 
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especially true in our own times, that the most important thing about 
our economic system and organization is the philosophy from which 
it springs. 

Dr. SMITH: What you say is no doubt true; it must be true unless 
philosophy is going to abandon a rather large part of reality; for, 
after all, the average man spends a good part of his time in the 
struggle for his daily bread. But I imagine that a weary business 
man trying to meet his payroll does not feel much inclined to philoso- 
phize about the question. 

Dr. KENNEDY: Quite true. But suppose that business man lived 
in a civilization that did not believe in private property, that commu- 
nized all property; then that payroll problem would never plague him, 
or at least it would assume a very different nature. The existence of 
private property, the institution of private property, proceeds from a 
very definite philosophy about man. Change that philosophy and you 
change the institutions that reflect it and to a great extent govern 
man’s economic life. Organizations, associations, legal attitudes, the 
purpose and function of wealth, the part that the pursuit of wealth 
should properly play in the life of man—all these express a definite 
philosophical outlook, and all of them play a greater part than one 
may sometimes realize in his daily affairs. 

Dr. HART: It would be fair to conclude from what you have said 
that economics, the science of economics, is really a part of philosophy? 

Dr. KENNEDY: There are some who say yes; but I believe it is 
more accurate to say that economics is a distinct though not entirely 
a separate science, enjoying a certain autonomy within its own prov- 
ince but dependent on practical philosophy, that is, ethics or moral 
philosophy, for its most fundamental guiding principles. For the 
science of economics concerns itself with a portion of the free, and 
therefore the moral, activity of men. Now, it is the function of moral 
philosophy to determine and assign the end of such activity, both its 
ultimate end, which is the common purpose of all man’s free activity, 
and the proximate and particular end subordinate to that more gen- 
eral purpose. Moreover, it is within the competence of moral science 
to lay down certain general norms which must be observed if this 
proper subordination is to be preserved. It is at this point that eco- 
nomic science, properly speaking, begins. Its province is to collate the 
phenomena of economic life, deduce from them what are called eco- 
nomic laws, and, as it is really a practical and not merely a specula- 
tive or theoretical science, to indicate what economic measures are 
suitable or unsuitable for the attainment of the goals proposed. 

Dr. SMITH: What about those economic laws we hear so much 
about? 

Dr. KENNEDY: Well, we haven’t time to go deeply into their na- 
ture; but the most important thing to remember is that these laws 
depend for their results on the condition within which they operate. 
That is equally true of the physical laws. If I choose to stand 1000 
feet above the earth’s surface, the law of gravity will tend to pull me 
down; but it makes a great deal of difference, as far as the result is 
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concerned, whether I am standing on a cloud or on the roof of a well- 
constructed building. And so with economic laws: the way they oper- 
ate depends largely on the conditions within which they operate, on 
the social and economic institutions of society, on the philosophy of 
that society. 

Dr. Hart: And that, it seems to me, is true about the law of 
competition. 

Dr. KENNEDY: Competition is after all a condition, a pre-suppo- 
sition, and not exactly an economic law; but it is a stimulus which 
needs direction and restraint or it will lead to disaster. One of the 
gravest errors made by many economists during an age now disap- 
pearing was to assume that competition by itself was the only regu- 
lating force needed to maintain a dynamic balance in the economic 
world. Of course, they drew the line at certain kinds of competition; 
they did not endorse competition at the point of a pistol; but with 
such obvious exceptions, and a few others reluctantly made in defer- 
ence to political objectives, liberalist economists were almost unani- 
mous in prescribing unlimited competition as the fundamental of a 
successful economic order. 

Dr. SMITH: They are not so sure about that now, it seems to me. 

Dr. KENNEDY: No; they have misgivings. Adam Smith could 
blandly assume a pre-established harmony between private and social 
interests, and make his famous appeal to “an invisible hand”; but it 
has become too evident in a world depressed and miserable that that 
hand is frequently more sinister and satanic than benign. And our 
present Holy Father has pronounced the epitaph of this myth: “Free 
competition is dead”; it died by its own hand; “economic dictatorship 
has taken its place.” For this unlimited free competition was the 
product of an unrealistic, an untrue concept of man that took no ac- 
count of his fallen nature, of his powerful tendencies toward selfish- 
ness and avarice and pride; hence under its egis the reasonable pur- 
suit of material goods became an unbridled scramble for great wealth, 
and then for power, economic power and political power, and, in the 
words of the Sovereign Pontiff, “economic life became hard, cruel, and 
relentless in a ghastly measure.” 

And I might conclude these remarks by saying that one great task 
which confronts us today is not merely an economic but a social and 
a moral one; it is to devise a method of restraining and regulating the 
competitive urge of men in economic matters without destroying so 
natural and valuable a stimulus to genuine progress. We have had 
enough of the extreme individualism that the old liberalism saddled 
upon us; but we do not want to replace it with the heavy hand of a 
vast political bureaucracy. We must have regulation, and yet as far 
as possible avoid excessive state regulation. The answer, the answer 
which great economists and great sociologists have proposed and which 
the Pope in Rome has endorsed, is the reconstruction of the social 
order on a vocational, organic basis; for only in such a sound (and I 
might add, Christian) social framework can man learn once more to 
control and not be dominated by economic forces. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF DECEMBER 28-29, 1938. 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at the Hotel 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio, under the patronage of His Ex- 
cellency, The Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, S.T.M., and the 
Catholic universities, colleges and seminaries of the Cincinnati area, 
on Wednesday, December 28, at 9:00 a. m. 

The general subject of the meeting was “Causality in Current 
Philosophy.” The following papers were presented at this morning’s 
session: “The Traditional View of Efficient Causality,” by Rev. Oscar 
La Plante, of Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio; “Efficient Cause 
and Current Physical Theory,” by Prof. George S. Sperti, of Insti- 
tutum Divi Thome, Cincinnati, Ohio; “First Cause in Contemporary 
Philosophy of Religion,” by Rev. Leo R. Ward, of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, and Prof. Francis E. McMahon, of Notre Dame University. 


The following committees were appointed: 


Nominating Committee 


John J. McCormick William T. Dillon Harry T. McNeil 
Auditing Committee 
George Bull Sr. M. Patricia Berard Vogt 
Resolutions Committee 
Joseph Schabert Charles Miltner Miriam Rooney 


Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session met in three divisions, each division being 
called to order at 2:30 p.m. Division A, “Philosophy of Law and Gov- 
ernment,” meeting in the Hall of Mirrors, was presided over by Prof. 
Brendan Brown, of Catholic University, chairman of the panel, the 
other members of which were Prof. Mortimer Adler, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, and Dr. William T. Dillon, of St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
Brooklyn, New York. The leaders of the discussion were the Rev. 
Walter Farrell, of the Dominican House of Studies, and Dean James 
T. Connor, of Loyola University Law School, New Orleans, La., who 
considered the question of “Derivation of Political Authority.” 


Division B, devoted to “Logic and Method”, meeting in Parlor 
ABCD, was presided over by the chairman of the panel, Rev. Charles 
Doyle, of Loyola University, Chicago, assisted by Dr. Charles A. Hart, 
of Catholic University, and Rev. Clarence F. Whitford, of Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis. Discussion was led by Sister M. Patricia, 
of Our Lady, of Cincinnati, and Rev. Berard Vogt, of Butler, N. J., 
the theme being “The Validity of Sense Perception.” 


Division C, “Metaphysics”, meeting in Pavilion Caprice, was pre- 
sided over by Rev. John McCormick, of Loyola University, Chicago, 
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chairman of the panel, assisted by Prof. Daniel O’Grady, of Notre 
Dame University, and Rev. George Bull, of Fordham University. The 
leaders of the discussion were Prof. Vernon J. Bourke, of St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, and Rev. Hunter Guthrie, of Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Md. Their subject was “Two Tendencies in the Scholastic 
Approach to Metaphysics.” 


The annual dinner was held at 7:00 p. m. in the Hall of Mirrors of 
Hotel Netherland Plaza, following a reception for members and 
friends. Rev. William P. O’Connor, of St. Francis Seminary, St. 
Francis, Wis., vice president, presided. Greetings of the Archdiocese 
of Cincinnati were extended by His Excellency, Most Rev. John T. 
MeNicholas, S.T.M., Archbishop of Cincinnati, who also delivered the 
Annual Dinner Address, which was broadcast by Station WCZY, Cin- 
cinnati. The presidential address on “Society, Science, and Philoso- 
phy,” was given by the Rev. Ignatius Smith, Dean of the School of 
Philosophy, Catholic University. Vocal selections were rendered by 
Mr. Franklin Bens, accompanied by Miss Margaret M. DeLon. Inci- 
dental piano selections were rendered by the Messrs. Joseph Link and 
Charles S. Blase. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1938 


The following papers were presented at the second morning ses- 
sion of the meeting: ‘Some Causal Notes on the Nature of Matter,” 
by Very Rev. Joseph M. Marling, Provincial, St. Charles College, Car- 
thegena, Ohio; “Mechanism and Teleology in Current Biological 
Theory,” by Dr. Ulrich A. Hauber, of St. Ambrose College, Davenport, 
Iowa; “Cause in Psychology,” by Prof. Rudolf Allers, of Catholic 
University. 

The general business meeting of the Association was held at 12:00 
m. in the Hall of Mirrors.” 

The report of the Auditing Committee approving the financial 
statement of the Secretary-Treasurer was made by George Bull. It 
was moved and seconded that this report be accepted. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was made by Dr. John 
McCormick as follows: 


For President ... . . . . . William P. O’Connor 
For Vice President. . . . . . . Francis E. McMahon 
For Secretary-Treasurer. . . . . Charles A. Hart 


Executive Council 
For one year. . . « « « « « « James J. Wallace 
For one year. . .. +. +... . George Bull 
For two years .. . . +. « + Gerald B. Phelan 
For three years. . .. . . . . Anton Pegis 


For Pacific Coast Regional Conference 
Chairman . .. . « « « « « Charles R. Baschab 


For Southern Regional Conference 
Chairman. . . . +. +6 « « « « « Joseph Buckley 
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It was moved and seconded that the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee be accepted, and that the Secretary be instructed to cast a 
unanimous ballot. 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was made by Joseph 
Schabert and was approved as read. (This report is published under 
the heading “Report of Committee on Resolutions,” following the “Re- 
ports of Standing Committees.”) 


Pres. Smith announced the appointment of Dr. Gerald Phelan to 
take the place of the late Dr. Francis A. Walsh on the Committee on 
Research, and of Dr. Francis E. McMahon as an additional member 
of the committee. 


Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session met in three divisions, each division being 
called to order at 2:30 p.m. Division D, “Ethics and Political Phi- 
losophy,” meeting in the Hall of Mirrors, was presided over by Rev. 
Charles C. Miltner, of Notre Dame University, chairman of the panel, 
other members of which were Rev. John J. Doyle, St. Mary’s of the 
Wood, Indiana, and Rev. J. F. Garcia, of St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn, New York. The leaders of the discussion were Rev. Frederick 
Meyer, of Detroit University, and Dr. James W. O’Brien, of Catholic 
University, who considered the question of “The Unity of the Social 
Body.” 


Division E, “Psychology,” meeting in Pavilion Caprice, was pre- 
sided over by the chairman of the panel, Dr. Joseph Schabert, assisted 
by Prof. Rudolf Allers, of Catholic University, and Prof. Vernon J. 
Bourke, of St. Louis University. Leaders of the discussion were Rev. 
Augustine Ellard, of St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s Kan., and Dr. J. E. 
Rauth, of The Catholic University of America, whose subject was 
“The Faculties Involved in Mystic Experience.” 


Division F, devoted to “History of Philosophy,” meeting in Parlor 
ABCD, was presided over by Dr. Gerald B. Phelan, President, Insti- 
tute of Medieval Studies, Toronto, Canada, chairman of the panel, 
assisted by Rev. Phillip Moore, of Notre Dame University, and Prof. 
Anton Pegis, of Fordham University. The leaders of the discussion 
were Rev. Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, of the College of St. Francis Xavier 
(New York), and Prof. Bernard J. Muller-Thym, of St. Louis Uni- 
versity. The subject discussed was “The Platonic and Aristotelian 
Sources of Plotinus’ Doctrine in Ennead V, Book I, Chapters 4 and 7.” 


Committee meetings during the Convention were as follows: Meet- 
ing of the Executive Council on December 28 at 1:45 p. m., in the 
President’s room, minutes of which are published in these Proceedings 
under the heading, “Minutes of Meeting of Executive Council;” meet- 
ing of the Editorial Board of New Scholasticism on December 28 at 5:00 
p. m., in the President’s room. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES A. Hart, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association was held at Hotel Roosevelt, New York, New 
York, under the auspices of the Catholic universities, colleges and 
seminaries of the New York area, on December 29 and 30, 1937. The 
proceedings were published in a volume entitled Proceedings of the 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting, and mailed to all members. 


The membership of the Association, as of December 1, 1938, is as 
follows: 
a a a a a ae 
a a a a 
CO ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
C—O a a a 
a a a a a 
a a 


The New Scholasticism has been issued in quarterly numbers dur- 
ing the year, constituting Volume XII, of 423 pages. The distribution 
was as follows: 

Membership in the Association . . . . . . 562 
Subscribers to The New Scholasticisam . . . 1385 
ME ttt tl tl tl hl Ch hl tl hl tl ctl CS 
I a a a ee 


The Financial report, approved by your Committee of Auditors, is 
as follows: 


Receipts 
Balance on hand—Liberty National Bank—December 1, 1937 $ 669.72 
Membership dues in Association.............ceceeceececes 2,867.35 
Subscriptions to The New Scholasticism............00.0005 481.64 
Royalties—Aspects of The New Scholasticism.............. 5.04 
PE ccinh teens niahaeeasanah obeaddinkhdinmeweiaae 10.00 
eM RM EIEN oa, 51104 5 lau easbie ie rarseiwieiaa ia es eiwiaselarsie sere etnies 515.44 
Sale of Proceedings and Obering Volume.................. 98.28 
IN 6 icc ed sede eeaneeenoeawbone $4,647.47 
Expenditures 
Printing and mailing: 
Annual Proceedings (1,000 copies).......... $623.02 
Obering Volume (1,000 copies).............. 563.08 
DE icctpanteeeeanenwsende’ nineh Sania 154.33 


$1,340.43 
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Printing: 
i 0. ot cee eeeee eed deeeenenennean 1,588.20 
I SE its da ceenedieeescedaeeeende 44.97 
EE .cksane sennesens en cceneneekanesenntenda 302.85 
A De Ee eee 364.23 
ik cng nsdn ecancenane shaded bana dnates 501.33 
I ID, pc ce ccccneededeeedsnnsessenaernens 166.42 
We SIO vionc cc cred sis cnccdasccensondo‘a $4,308.43 
Balance on Hand—Liberty National Bank—December 1, 1938 $ 399.04 
Invested in District Building & Loan Association.......... 3,856.50 
Interest received on investment (paid to June 30, 1938)..... 143.50 
Be re ree rr $4,499.04 


The Secretary-Treasurer acknowledges the free file space from The 
Catholic University of America. 


The Secretary extended invitations to various members during 
January and February to read papers at the Fourteenth Annual Meet- 
ing. All but three acceptances were in hand prior to May 1, 1938. 


On November 30, 1938, the program was sent to all members, to- 
gether with a request for names of persons or institutions which might 
be interested in membership, as well as suggestions for the subject 
of the 1938 meeting, and suggestions as to the publications of the 
Association. The program was also sent to foreign and American 
philosophical reviews, with request for comment, and to the members 
of the Department of Philosophy of University of Cincinnati, as well 
as to the Presidents of all the participating Catholic colleges, semi- 
naries and universities in the Cincinnati area. 


Letters of invitation to membership were sent during the year to 
all colleges and seminaries not on the list of the Association, and also 
to all those who registered at the New York meeting who were not al- 
ready members. In this way the Secretary has carried on a continuous 
campaign for increasing membership during the year, with satisfac- 
tory results. The total number of applications received and accepted 
by the Executive Council at its meeting yesterday was 101. 


The Southern Regional Conference at New Orleans, under the able 
chairmanship of the Reverend Edward Murphy, S.J., of Xavier Uni- 
versity, with the Reverend W. Joseph Buckley, S.M., of Notre Dame 
Seminary, Secretary, arranged several conferences during this year 
at Loyola University. The last annual conference was on December 
3, 1938, at New Orleans, La. The program was as follows: 


Saturday, December 3, 1938. 


8:30 A.M. LOW MASS—Holy Name of Jesus Church. 
Celebrant: Very Reverend Harold A. Gaudin, S.J., Ph.D. 
President of Loyola University of the South. 
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9:30 A. M. 
to 
12:00 Noon 


1:00 P. M. 


2.00 P. M. 
to 


4.30 P. M. 


6:00 P.M. 


MORNING SESSION—Holy Name of Jesus Auditorium. 

“The Existence of Mind (in Man),” Reverend Charles J. 
Webb, O.M.I., Ph. D., S.T.L., Professor of Philosophy 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. 

Discussion Leader: Reverend John A. Gasson; S.J., M. 
A., Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama. 

“A Critique of Modern Trends in Educational Psycholo- 
gy,” Dorothy Schafer, A.B., Beauregard School, New 
Orleans. 


Discussion Leader: Lawrence F. Daspit, LL.B. 


BUSINESS MEETING—Margquette Auditorium, Loyola 
University. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—Holy Name of Jesus Audi- 
torium. 

“The Knowledge Process (in the Order of Both Sense and 
Intellect) ,”” Mother Mary Agatha, O.S.U., M.A., Ursu- 
line College, New Orleans. 

Discussion Leader: Reverend L. E. Marionneaux. 

“Emotion in Life,’’ Henry L. Oulliber, Jr., LL.B., Presi- 
dent New Orleans Archdiocesan Union of Holy Name 
Societies. 


Discussion Leader: Merle R. Dore, M.A. 


BANQUET—La Louisiane. 

Toastmaster: James Thomas Connor, M.A.,J.D., Dean 
Loyola University School of Law. 

Address: “Neo-Scholastic Psychology—The Most Mod- 
ern,” His Excellency, Most Reverend Gerald P. O’Hara, 
D.D., J.U.D., Bishop of Savannah-Atlanta. 

Presidential Address: “A Critique of Behaviorism,” 
Reverend Edward F. Murphy, S.S.J., Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy, Xavier University, New Orleans. 

Remarks: His excellency, Most Reverend Joseph F. 
Rummel, S.T.D., Archbishop of New Orleans. 


The Pacific Coast Sectional Conference held one meeting this year, 
under the chairmanship of Reverend Charles R. Baschab, on January 
28 and 29, 1938, at San Francisco, California. The program was as 
reported in the 1937 Proceedings. 


During the year the Secretary-Treasurer was able to increase the 
original $3,500 investment of the Association in the District of Colum- 
bia Building and Loan Association to $4,000. Approximately $300 of 
the increase was from the current funds of the Association and $200 
accumulated interest to June 30, 1938. The interest on this fund is 
four per cent per annum, and as previously stated, the principal is 
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guaranteed by the Federal Government in the same manner as bank 
deposits. This increase in investment was over and above the addi- 
tional expense entailed by the costs of printing the first number of 
Philosophical Studies. This new publication has received considerable 
notice from legal journals, and the sale at present is quite gratifying. 


The Secretary had arranged with Dr. Obering to make the first 
series of lectures under the Association’s auspices at Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, an institutional member of the 
Association. Owing to illness Dr. Obering was obliged to cancel the 
arrangement. It is hoped that the arrangement may be carried 
through during the coming year. 


The Secretary is hopeful that a suitable manuscript may be ob- 
tained for publication as the second volume of the Philosophical 
Studies during the coming year. The Secretary sent out a number of 
new releases to the Catholic newspaper presses prior to the Annual 
Meeting through the National Catholic Welfare Conference News 
Service, the Bureau of Public Relations of the Catholic University of 
America, and the Publicity Department of Xavier University. Through 
the latter, space was secured in the local Cincinnati papers. The Rev- 
erend Murtha Boylan, S.J., of Xavier University, chairman of the local 
committee on arrangements, was assisted by the following, who repre- 
sented the institutions under whose patronage the meeting was held: 


LOCAL COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 


Honorary Chairman, 
His EXCELLENCY, Most REVEREND JOHN T. MCNICHOLAS, S.T.M., 
Archbishop of Cincinnati; 


Honorary Vice Chairman, 
Most REVEREND GEORGE J. REHRING, S.T.D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of Cincinnati; 


Chairman, 
REVEREND MURTHA J. BOYLAN, S.J., 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio; 


Right Reverend Monsignors Robert J. Sherry, Marc. R. Wagner; Very 
Reverend Monsignors William J. Anthony, Edward Freking, Francis 
Reardon, Walter A. Roddy; Reverends Juvenal Berens, Emil Brum, 
Frank Bredestege, Sebastian Erbacher, William J. Gauche, John J. 
Harbrecht, Herbert Klosterkemper, Robert Krumholtz, Francis J. 
Kunneck, Romauld Mollaun, Carl J. Ryan, Joseph Schneider, Sister 
Mary Patricia; Messrs. Edwin G. Becker, Albert D. Cash, Arthur J. 
Conway, Hon. Anthony B. Dunlap, Anthony C. Elsaesser, Alfred T. 
Geisler, Harry J. Gilligan, Dr. Thomas P. Hart, Paul K. Moormann, 
Robert L. Otto, Judge Clarence E. Spraul, Dr. A. R. Vonderahe, Joseph 
Weber; Mrs. Daniel Corbett; Misses Beatrice Brink, Dorothy Cahill, 
Mary K. Carlton, Beatrice Fehring, Rosemary Meyer, Alice Riesenberg, 
Dorothy Santen, Rosemary Slacke, Jean Wingerter. 
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REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PHILOSOPHY OF LAW 


Your Committee on Legal Philosophy made arrangements for a 
round table on Scholastic Jurisprudence held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
December 28, 1938, as part of the program of the fourteenth annual 
convention of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. The 
subject chosen was “The Derivation of Political Authority.” The first 
speaker was Professor James T. Connor, Dean, Loyola University Law 
School, New Orleans, La. The second speaker was Rev. Dr. Walter 
Farrell, O.P., Professor, Dominican House of Studies, Washington, 
D. C. The discussion from the floor was formally opened by Rev. Dr. 
William T. Dillon, Dean, St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This was the third annual round table on legal philosophy held 
under the auspices of your Association. 


On November 22, 1938, your Committee sent a mimeographed letter 
to the presidents of all American Catholic colleges and universities 
which have law schools, and to the deans of all church law schools, 
advising them of the resolution appearing on page 203 of the Proceed- 
ings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association for 1937. 
According to this resolution, the above-mentioned educators were to 
be advised of the need of a textbook on Scholastic jurisprudence and 
of the intention of the Association to make efforts toward the writing 
and publication of such a work. 


Your Committee also sent to the above-mentioned educators copies 
of the dissertation of Dr. Miriam T. Rooney, who was present at the 
time the resolution was passed and who offered to make available the 
necessary number of copies. The dissertation was indicative of the 
type of book on jurisprudence which might be most effective in the 
light of contemporary jurisprudence. 


On December 15, 1938, your Committee distributed a mimeo- 
graphed abstract of the addresses delivered before the second round 
table on legal philosophy, held in New York City on December 29, 
1938, to all teachers in American Catholic Law Schools and to other 
scholars who are interested in the creation of an adequate literature 
on Scholastic Jurisprudence. This abstract was accompanied by a 
mimeographed summary of the address of Dean Connor and that of 
Rev. Dr. Farrell, and by an invitation to the Cincinnati meeting of 
the Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 


BRENDAN F. BROWN, Chairman 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


The Committee on Research did not receive any manuscripts to 
consider for possible publication in the Association’s Philosophical 
Studies. One of the committee members, Rev. John F. McCormick, 
reported by title two manuscripts, the authors of which expected to 
file with the committee shortly. 

Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES C. MILTNER, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, Under the beneficent direction of the Holy Pontiff Leo 
XIII, The Catholic University of America was commissioned to meet 
the problems raised by the discoveries of new facts in the various sci- 
ences by a reapplication of the principles of Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
and 

Whereas, For fifty years the University has fulfilled this commis- 
sion with unceasing efforts toward the formulation of a New Scholas- 
ticism in America, and 

Whereas, This inspiration has constituted the foundation from 
which this association has derived not only its organization but also 
much of its stimulation and encouragement, 

Be It Resolved, That the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion at its 14th Annual meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, December 28 and 
29, 1938, do place on record its sincere congratulations to the Catholic 
University of America upon the Golden Jubilee of its inauguration, 
and as a pledge of the earnest codperation of this Association in ac- 
cordance with the desire not only of the great Thomist, Pope Leo XIII, 
but also of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, now gloriously reigning. 

Whereas, On the Feast of Our Lady of Good Counsel, April twenty- 
sixth, 19388, Almighty God called from this life Msgr. Edward Aloysius 
Pace, a founder and the first president of this Asociation and Editor 
of New Scholasticism (its official organ from the date of its establish- 
ment), and teacher, as well as inspirer, of many of its members dur- 
ing a half century of distinguished leadership, which he dedicated to 
the service of truth through his occupancy of its chair of philosophy 
from its establishment by Pope Leo XIII, through the instrumentality 
of His Eminence Cardinal Satolli, 

Be It Resolved, That the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion, at is fourteenth annual meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, make formal 
acknowledgement of great loss and bereavement in the case of so 
humble, kindly and learned a leader, and 

Be It Resolved, That as the greatest tribute we can pay to his 
memory, we rededicate ourselves to the guidance which he gave by 
counsel and example of unceasingly meeting the challenge of modern 
thought by new insights from the writings of St. Thomas, whose dis- 
ciple he ever was, and 
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Be It Further Resolved, That in expression of our debt to him these 
resolutions be inscribed in the records of the Association and that 
copies be sent to the Catholic University of America and to his family. 

Whereas, During the past year four distinguished members of the 
Association passed to their eternal reward, namely, the Reverend Dr. 
Francis Augustin Walsh, O.S.B., of the Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca; the Rev. Dr. Walter Sommers, S.J., of Fordham University, and 
the Rev. Dom Virgil Michel, 0.S.B., of St. John’s University, College- 
ville, Minn.; Rt. Rev. Abbot Ambrose Reger, O.S.B., of St Bernard’s 
Abbey, St Bernard, Ala. 

Be It Resolved, That the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion assembled in its fourteenth annual meeting at Cincinnati, in- 
scribe on its records formal acknowledgement of the outstanding serv- 
ices of these scholarly priests. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the Association go on record as fa- 
voring the movement set on foot in Cincinnati (the scene of Father 
Walsh’s labors before going to the Catholic University of America) 
and in Washington an endowment fund for the training of young men 
of Father Walsh’s community in higher philosophical studies, and that 
the Secretary of the Association be requested to supply the Committee 
with a list of its members who will be asked to contribute to this fund 
should they so desire. 

Whereas, The American Catholic Philosophical Association assem- 
bled in its fourteenth annual meeting in Cincinnati has enjoyed the 
hospitality of the city and the Archdiocese, 

Be It Resolved, That the Association extend to His Excellency The 
Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, his clergy, the group of Catholic 
universities, colleges and seminaries of the Cincinnati area, and the 
large group of patrons for their generous hospitality and for their 
earnest efforts to make the convention the success that it has been. 

Whereas, The fourteenth annual meeting of the American Catho- 
lic Philosophical Association was made both pleasant and profitable 
through the codperation of many agencies, 

Be It Resolved, That the Association place in its records an ex- 
pression of sincere appreciation of and lively gratitude for the work 
of the officers of the Association and of the local committee, so ably 
directed by the Rev. Murtha J. Boylan, S.J., and assisted by Mr. 
Edward P. Vonder Haar, Director of Publicity of Xavier University; 
as well as the courtesies of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, the 
Hotel Netherland Plaza, radio station WLW for the use of its facili- 
ties in broadcasting a round table conference of the officers and others, 
and WCZY its broadcasting are address of His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Archbishop of Cincinnati. 


Respectfully submitted, 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: 


JOSEPH A. SCHABERT, Chairman 
CHARLES MILTNER 
MIRIAM T. ROONEY 
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MINUTES OF MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Council held one meeting during this year, at 1:45 
p. m., on December 28, 1938, in the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
natt, Ohio. The following members were present: 

Ignatius Smith Gerald Phelan George Bull 

James McWilliams William O’Connor Charles A, Hart 

Joseph Buckley, of New Orleans, represented J. J. Wallace. 

Dr. Hoff and Dr. Ross had written the Secretary asking to be 

excused. 


The Council accepted the following applications for membership re- 
ceived during the year: 


INSTITUTIONAL 


St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Ind. 
Teachers College of the Atheneum of Ohio, 28 Calhoun St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE 


Allers, Dr. Rudolf, 1223 Newton St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Andriano, Mr. Sylvester, 2674 Filbert St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Barry, Rev. Denis B., 1715 Oakdale Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

Bassich, Rev. Joseph, 6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Becnel, Rev. Daniel, 908 East Blvd., Baton Rouge, La. 

Boyd, Rev. William, St. John’s Hospital, Rapid City, S. D. 

Brightman, Prof. Edgar S., Box 35, Newton Center, Mass. 

Brown, Rev. Vincent A., 721 West Broadway, Long Beach, N. Y. 

Burns, Rev. John V., St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Callahan, John F., 8129 S. Lincoln St., Chicago, Il. 

Campbell, Rev. William E., Hilltown, Bucks County, Pa. 

Cantin, L’abbe Stanislas, 96, Rue Cremazie, Quebec, Canada. 

Coneglio, Rev. Andrew F., 1840 Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 

Connolly, Rev. Joseph F., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Cook, Rev. Godfrey, 6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Cronin, Rev. John F., St. Mary’s, Baltimore, Md. 

Dearden, Rev. John F., 1227 Ansel Road, Cleveland, Ohio, Seminary of 
Our Lady of the Lake. 

Deglman, Rev. George, Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. 

Donohue, Dr. Francis J., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Egan, Rev. James M., 487 Michigan Ave., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Fabro, Rev. Cornelio, Via Mazzarino, 16, Rome, Italy. 

Fitzpatrick, Dr. Edward A., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Foley, Rev. C. J., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Frey, Rev. Gerard L., Taft, La. 

Gallagher, Rev. Eugene P., Immaculate Conception Rectory, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Garvey, Rev. Edwin C., Assumption College, Sandwich, Ontario, Can. 
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Gendreau, Rev. Alfred, St. Mary’s, Baltimore, Md. 

Hickey, Margaret G., Hotel Taft, New York, N. Y. 

Hughes, Rev. James Ryan, Maryknoll College, Clarks Summit, Pa. 

Hunter, Robert K., 2970 Jackson St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Jacobi, Rev. H. Joseph, 503 Queen and Crescent Bldg., New Orleans, 
La. 

Janssen, Rev. Francis, 6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Kelly, Rev. Thomas J., 312 St. James Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kohl, Rev. Walter J., 321 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Lafleur, Rev. Verbis, St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, Abbeville, La. 

LeBreton, Mrs. Dagmar Renshaw, 3369 State St. Drive, New Orleans, 
La. 

Linehan, Rev. James C., St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore University 
Station, Seattle, Wash. 

Linnehan, Rev. R. F., St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

Luckett, Rev. Winter, 423 Olivier St., Algiers, New Orleans, La. 

Marique, Rev. Joseph M. F., Inisfada, Manhasset, L. I., N. Y. 

McAlister, Rev. Daniel, 1086 Guerrero St., San Francisco, Calif. 

McAllister, Rev. Joseph B., Sulpician Seminary, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. 

McDonald, Rev. Lloyd, St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

McDonald, Milo F., 75 Randall Ave., Rockville Center, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McGarrigle, Rev. Francis J., Seattle College, Marion and Broadway, 
Seattle, Wash. 

McLarney, Rev. J. J., Dominican House of Studies, Harlem Ave. at 
Division St., River Forest, IIl. 

Melancon, Rev. Paul, Smoke Bend, Donaldsonville, La. 

Mother M. Agatha, Xavier University, Washington Ave. and Pine St., 
New Orleans, La. 

Mulherin, Rev. W. A., Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama. 

Murphy, Rev. William J., John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

O’Brien, Rev. John J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

O’Connell, Rev. Geoffrey, St. Elizabeth’s Church, Clarksdale, Miss. 

O’Donnell, Miss Mary G., 225 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. 

Piotrowski, Rev. Sylvester A., Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Purcell, James C., Mills Tower, San Francisco, Calif. 

Reinhold, Rev. H. A., c/o Commonweal, 386 4th Ave., New York City. 

Reynolds, Edward D., 465 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rodutskey, Rev. John A., St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of- 
woods, Ind. 

Rooney, Dr. Miriam Theresa, Tudor Hall, Washington, D. C. 

Ross, Dr. Eva J., College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 

Schlitzer, Rev. Albert L., Moreau Seminary, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Segrave, Miss M. Clare, 1239 Second St., New Orleans, La. 

Sister M. Gonzaga, Xavier University, 3912 Pine St., New Orleans, La. 

Sister Marie Jeannette, College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent- 
on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 

Sister Mary Madalen, Xavier University, Washington Ave. and Pine 
St., New Orleans, La. 
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Sister Miriam Alacoque, College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent- 
on-the-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 

Sister Miriam Augustine, College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent- 
on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

Smith, Edward J. Exchange Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 

Spencer, Rev. James, St. Mary’s, Baltimore, Md. 

Strassel, Rev. Malcolm J., 610 Sixth St., Gretna, La. 

Sullivan, Rev. Malachy R., St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kan. 

Tracy, Rev. Robert E., 2916 Paris Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Vollmer, Rev. Plazidus, Mt. St. Joseph College, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Walsh, Very Rev. John B., 224 Harrison Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Winslow, Ralph E., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 


STUDENT 


Dalrymple, David, St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Ontario. 

Demers, Rev. Romero, 130 Beekman Ave., North Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Harvey, Rev. Rudolf, Holy Name College, 16th and Shepherd Sts., N. 
E., Washington, D. C. 

Johnston, Herbert L., 154 Heath St., East Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Kern, Rev. Cletus G., St. Charles Seminary, Cathagena, Ohio. 

Killeen, Rev. S. M., The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

Killoughey, Michael J., 2901 S. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Lyons, Rev. J. Leo, Room 219, St. Thomas Hall, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. 

McCaffrey, Rev. Thomas P., 230 East 90th St., New York, N. Y. 

McMahon, Rev. Thomas V., 141 East 43rd St., New York City. 

Meehan, Rev. Francis X., Caldwell Hall, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

Ostheimer, Rev. Anthony L., 420 Caldwell Hall, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. 

Sister Francis Augustine Richey, 1033 Newton St., N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sister Joan of Are Wolfe, 901 Upshur St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Sister Mary Vera, 6019 Stafford Ave., Huntington Park, Calif. 

Sutfin, Edward J., 1115 East 55th St., Chicago, IIl. 


At the 1937 meeting of the Council an invitation to meet at Catho- 
lic University of America in December, 1939, had already been ac- 
cepted. The facilities of the University for residence and assembly, 
offered by the University Rector, were accepted by the Council. 


After some discussion of proposed general subjects for discussion 
at the 1939 meeting, the Council finally accepted the proposal of the 
Secretary that “Philosophy of Government” be the general theme of 
the meeting. 


The Council voted to appoint Dr. Ignatius Smith, of Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, as General Editor of New Scholasticism, to suc- 
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ceed the late Dr. Francis A. Walsh, who died during the past year. 
The Council also voted to invite Dr. Anton Pegis to accept the office 
of Assistant Editor, as a new position of the Editorial Board, and to 
continue the present list of Associate Editors. Dr. Pegis later formal- 
ly accepted the appointment at the meeting of the Editorial Board of 
New Scholasticism. The Council voted to offer an amendment making 
the General Editor ex officio a member of the Executive Council. 


The Council passed a resolution to the effect that whenever possible 
the Annual Meetings should be held in the same city as that of the 
American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division. 


The Council directed the Secretary to republish the Constitution 
of the Association and Amendments in the next Proceedings, together 
with offprints of the same. 


The Council authorized the President to appoint the following com- 
mittees in charge of the various sectional conferences of the after- 
noons sessions of the Annual Meetings—the first named being chair- 
man, to serve for one year, the second to serve for two years and the 
third for three years: 


Ethics and Philosophy of Society—John J. Doyle, Joaquin Garcia, 
R. J. Bellperch. 
Metaphysics—Daniel O’Grady, George Bull, Elizabeth Salmon. 


History of Philosophy—Philip Moore, Anton Pegis, Wm. J. 
O’Meara. 


Psychology—J. Edward Rauth, Vernon Bourke, Rudolf Allers. 
Philosophy of Law—Mortimer Adler, Wm. Dillon, Jas. T. Connor. 
Logic and Method—Celestine Bittle, John J. Toohey, Sr. M. Verda. 


The meeting adjourned at 3:30 p. m. 


CHARLES A. HART, 
Secretary of the Executive Council. 
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CONSTITUTION 
as adopted at the first meeting of 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
held at Washington, D. C., January 5, 1926 


NAME 

The name of this organization shall be THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 

OBJECT 

The object of this Association shall be to promote study and re- 
search in the field of philosophy, with special emphasis on Scholastic 
philosophy. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The general membership of The American Catholic Philosophical 
Association shall be made up of all who are interested in the teaching 
and spread of philosophical doctrines. Since the Association is pri- 
marily a philosophical society, constituent or voting membership shall 
be limited to those engaged as teachers or writers of philosophy and 
allied subjects, whose applications for membership have been approved 
by the Executive Council. 

A special membership shall include graduate students of philoso- 
phy and prominent foreign philosophers. Others interested in phi 
losophy may be accepted as Associate Members. It is the desire of 
The American Catholic Philosophical Association that colleges, theo- 
logical seminaries, and universities assist financially in the work of 
the Association by taking out Institutional Memberships. 

The following classes of members shall be recognized: 


(1) Constitutent—any person engaged in philosophical work 
whose membership shall be approved by the Executive 
Council; 


(2) Student—approved university students who are engaged in 
graduate study of philosophy; 


(3) Associate—any person who accepts the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation and is willing to assist in its work; 


(4) Institutional—colleges, universities, or societies willing to 
support financially the work of the Association; 

(5) Life—any person who contributes $100.00 to the Association; 

(6) Corresponding—eminent foreigners who by their writings or 
positions merit special consideration from this body. 


OFFICERS 


The officers of this Association shall be: 

A president, a vice president, and a secretary-treasurer. 

Each officer holds office for a year and may be re-elected. 

All officers shall be selected by ballot at the annual meeting of the 
Association. 
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MEETINGS 
The Association shall meet annually at a time and place to be 
selected by the Executive Council. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

The Executive Council shall have supreme control of all the affairs 
of the Association. It shall consist of three (3) elected officers, to- 
gether with six (6) members—two (2) to serve for one (1) year; two 
(2) to serve two (2) years; and two (2) to serve three (3) years. 

The functions of the Executive Council shall be: (1) To organize 
the annual meeting, its program, etc.; (2) To control the affiliation 
of this Association with other learned societies; (3) To regulate the 
publications of the Association—monographs, a review. 

The Executive Council shall meet after the annual meeting and as 
often and at a place the Council deems necessary. 


AMENDMENTS 
The constitution and its by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the Constituent Members attending any regular meeting, pro- 
vided that a draft of the proposed amendment be sent to each Con- 
stituent Member at least thirty (30) days before the regular meeting. 


VACANCIES 
Vacancies which may occur in the list of officers or of the Executive 
Council may be filled temporarily by the president, or the vice president 
in his absence, with the advice and consent of the Executive Council. 


DUES 
The dues of members shall be: 
(a) Constituent—$5.00 annually. 
(b) Student—$3.00 annually. 
(c) Associate—$5.00 annually. 
(d) Institutional—$10.00 annually. 
(e) Life—$100.00. 
The Quarterly Review of Philosophy, which will be published by 
the Association, will go free to all members. 


INCORPORATION 
The Association shall be incorporated in the District of Columbia 
as a learned society. 
AMENDMENTS 
(Adopted at the twelfth annual meeting.) 
First Amendment—On Membership: Colleges, seminaries, and 
universities can assist financially in the work of the Association by 
taking out Institutional Membership. 


Second Amendment—A—On Executive Council: The functions of 
the Executive Council shall be: (1) To organize the annual meeting, 
its program, etc; (2) To control the affiliation of this Association with 
other learned societies; (3) To have full control of all the publications 
of the Association (previously read “to regulate the publications of 
the Association—monographs, reviews.” 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(December 31, 1938) 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Baschab, Rev. Charles R., Church of St. Mary Star of the Sea, Sau- 
salito, Calif. 

Cantwell, Most Rev. John J., 710 Pet. Sec. Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dillon, Rev. William T., St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Hart, Rev. Charles A., The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Hoff, Rev. Norbert C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Lilly, Mr. Joseph T., 30 Plaza St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClean, Right Rev. Peter H., 359 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

McGavick, Most Rev. Alexander J., 1419 Cass Ave., La Cross, Wis. 

McNeill, Harry, 149 Ash Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 

MeNicholas, Most Rev. John T., 5418 Moeller Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 

Murray, Most Rev. John G., 226 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

O’Connell, His Eminence William Cardinal, 2101 Commonwealth Ave., 
Brighton, Mass. 

Schrembs, Most Rev. Joseph, 18401 Shaker Blvd., Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Smith, Very Rev. Ignatius, 487 Michigan Ave., N. E., Washington, 
D. C. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market St., Brighton, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 

Basselin Foundation, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Catholic University of America, The, Washington, D. C. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

College of Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

College Misericordia, Villa St. Theresa, Dallas, Pa. 

College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent-on-the-Hudson, New York, 
N. Y. 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 

College of St. Albert the Great, 6172 Chabot Road, Oakland, Calif. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave. and 133rd St. Manhatten- 
ville, New York, N. Y. 

College of St. Thomas, Cleveland and Selby Aves., St. Paul, Minn. 

Columbia College Library, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 

De La Salle Normal School, Lafayette, La. 

Dominican College, San Rafael, Calif. 

Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 

Duns Scotus College, Detroit, Mich. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Loyola University at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

Marianites of Holy Cross, New Orleans, La. 

Marist College, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, Mo. 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie Pa. 

Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mt. St. Joseph College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. ~ 

Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kan. 
Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill. 

Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich. 

Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. 

Niagara University, Niagara University P. 0., N. Y. 
Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, La. 

Oblate Fathers, New Orleans, La. 

Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. 
Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 

Redemptorist Fathers Seminary, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Regis College, Weston, Mass. 

Rosary College, River Forest, IIl. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 

Sacred Heart College, Louisville, Ky. 

St. Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada. 
St. Anthony’s House of Studies, Butler, N. J. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Mich. 
St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. 

St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis P. 0., Wis. 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














St. John’s Boston Ecclesiastical Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburgh, Md. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, La. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

St. Mary’s Hall, Villanova, Pa. 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinard, Ind. 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vermont. 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 

St. Paul Seminary, The, St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Peter’s Seminary, London, Ontario, Canada. 

St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, IIl. 

St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa. 

San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco, Calif. 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

Teachers College of the Athenaeum of Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Trinity College, Washington, D.C. 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

University of Detroit Law School, Detroit, Mich. 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Ursuline College, New Orleans, La. 

Villanova College Library, Villanova, Pa. 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 

West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 

Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Adler, Dr. Mortimer J., 20 East Cedar St., Chicago, Ill. 
Aleman, Rev. Vernon P., 3778 Gentilly Blvd., New Orleans, La. 
Allers, Dr. Rudolf, 1233 Newton St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
American Press, The, 329 West 108th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Andree, Rt. Rev. George, 4218 South Broad St., New Orleans, La. 
Andriano, Mr. Sylvester, 2674 Filbert St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Arden, Mr. Richard E., 1925 Cratona Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Badeaux, Rev. Carroll, 7845 Apricot St., New Orleans, La. 


Baisnee, Rev. Jules A., The Sulpician Seminary, Washington, D. C. 


Baker, Mr. Richard R., Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich. 


Barnhardt, Rev. Hyacinth, St. Stephen’s Monastery, Croghan, N. Y. 


Barry, Rev. Denis B., 465 Brussels St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Bassich, Rev. Joseph, 6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 
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Bauer, Rev. Joachim M., St. Mary’s-of-the-Springs College, East 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Becnel, Rev. Daniel, 908 East Blvd., Baton Rouge, La. 

Bellperch, Rev. R. J., University of Detroit, Six Mile Road at Liver- 
nois, Detroit, Mich. 

Bergen, Mrs. Statia R., 1417 West Marquette Road, Chicago, Ill. 

Bergin, Rev. William J., St. Viator College, Bourbonnaise, Il. 

Bittle, Rev. Celestine, 1004 North 10th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Blake, Rev. Peter L., 1949 Bathgate Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Bolduc, Rev. Thomas U., Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 South Carroll- 
ton Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Bolton, Rev. Harold J., 1224 Fifth St., Muskegon, Mich. 

Bourke, Dr. Vernon J., 4225 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Boyd, Rev. William, St. John’s Hospital, Rapid City, S. D. 

Boyer, Rev. A., St. Mary’s Seminary, North Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 

Braun, Rev. Matthias, St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, II. 

Brennan, Joseph Gerard, College of New Rochelle, 6 Odell Place, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Brightman, Prof. Edgar S., Box 35, Newton Center, Mass. 

Bronson, Roy A., 220 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Brosnan, Rev. William J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Brother Alphonsus Fidelis, Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

Brother E. Anselm, La Salle College, 1240 North Broad St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Brother D. Edward, University of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 

Brother Benignus, Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

Brown, Dr. Brendan F., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Brown, Rev. Vincent A., 721 West Broadway, Long Beach, N. Y. 

Bruce, Frank, 407 E. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Brue, Rev. Arthur, 4218 S. Broad St., New Orleans, La. 

Buchanan, Prof. Scott, St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 

Buckley, James A., B. F. Goodrich Co., 1366 Neptune Ave., Akron, O. 

Buckley, Rev. Joseph, Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 South Carrollton 
Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Buckley, Joseph P., Perry and Buckley Co., 729 Poydras St., New 
Orleans, La. 

Bukowski, Rev. Arthur F., Catholic Junior College, 69 Ransom Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Bull, Rev. George, Graduate School, Fordham University, New York, 
N. Y. 

Burke, Very Rev. D. M., St. Norbert College, West de Pere, Wis. 

Burke, Rev. Martin, 6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Burns, Rev. Dennis F., Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Burns, Rev. John E., St. Mary’s Glebe, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Burns, Rev. John V., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Burns, Rev. Malachy, St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La. 

Byrnes, Rt. Rev. Patrick J., College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 

Byrnes, Hon. William H., 1926 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
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Caillouet, Rev. Louis Abel, St. Eloi’s Church, Theriot, La. 

Callahan, Rev. Daniel J. M., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Callahan, John F., Loyola University, 8129 S. Wolcott St., Chicago, Ill. 

Campbell, Rev. William E., Rosemont College, Hilltown, Bucks County, 
Pra. 

Cantin, L’abbe Stanislas, 96, Rue Cremazie, Quebec, Canada. 

Capuchin Fathers, Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. 

Carey, Rev. William A., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

Carpenter, Mr. George H., Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 

Casey, Dr. Joseph T., 1414 East 59th St., Chicago, IIl. 

Cashin, John Lewis, 49 Ridge Rd., Grosse Pointe Farms, Detroit, Mich. 

Centner, Rev. Adelbert W., Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthing- 
ton, Ohio. 

Chapman, Dr. Emmanuel, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Clarke, Francis Palmer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Codd, Leo A., 1637 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Coffey, Rev. James F., Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, 
Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 

Cogan, Rev. John F., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Colligan, Rev. John J., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Collins, Rev. William B., Loras Hall, Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Coneglio, Rev. Andrew F., 1840 Lincoln St., North Chicago, Il. 

Connolly, Rev. Cornelius J., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Connolly, Rev. Joseph F., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Connor, Dr. James Thomas, Loyola University Law School, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Cook, Rev. Godfrey, 6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Cooke, Rev. Hubert C., 710 Montrose St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cooper, Rev. John M., The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Corby, Rev. Edmund J., St. Joseph’s Heights, Dixie Highway, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

Coulombe, Rev. Joseph M., St. James Church, St. James, La. 

Cronin, Rev. John F., St. Mary’s Seminary, N. Paca St., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Culemans, Rev. J. B., Sacred Heart Church, 1304 16th Ave., Moline, II. 

Cummings, Rt. Rev. W. A., 815 South East Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 

Curtin, Rev. J. J., St. John’s Seminary, Wonersh, Guildford, England. 

Daly, Rev. Joseph A., College of Mt. St. Vincent, 144 West 90th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Danna, Dr. Joseph A., 401 Chaille Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Daspit, Lawrence F., 1137 Canal Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Dearden, Rev. John F., Seminary of Our Lady of the Lake, 1227 Ansel 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Deglman, Rev. George, Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. 

DeKoninck, Dr. Charles Decruydt, 23 St. John Street, Quebec, P. Q., 
Canada. 
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Demjanovich, Rev. Charles C., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Dar- 
lington, Ramsey P. O., N. J. 

Derry, Dr. George Hermann, 17609 Woodingham Drive, Detroit, Mich. 

DeVerges, Dr. Philip C., 4706 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 

Diehl, Rev. Francis A., St. Mary’s Hall, Villanova, Pa. 

Dietz, Hon. Nicholas, 44 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dillon, Rev. Henry, St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dodd, Rev. Francis J., St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Dolan, Rev. Francis J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Dolesh, Mr. F. J., 15 Fabyan Place, Newark, N. J. 

Dollard, Rev. Stewart E., Maison St. Ignace, Chicoutimi, P. Q., Canada 

Donohue, Dr. Francis J., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Donovan, Rev. Joseph P., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Dore, Hon. Edward S., 182 East 72nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Dorzweiler, Rev. Edwin, St. Fidelis Monastery, Victoria, Kan. 

Downing, Prof. P. J., Fordham University, 100-104 Suydam St., Bel- 
laire, Long Island, N. Y. 

Doyle, Rev. Charles I., Loyola University, 6526 Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Doyle, Rev. John J., Marian College, 3600 Cold Springs Road, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Driscoll, Rev. Alexius M., Dominican House of Studies, Harlem and 
Division Sts., River Forest, IIl. 

Dubray, Very Rev. Charles A., Marist College, Washington, D. C. 

Duce, Rev. Hugh M., Loyola University, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dufault, Rev. Wilfrid J., Assumption College, Worcester, Mass. 

Dwyer, Francis X., Harvard Law Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Eberle, Dr. Alphonse G., St. Louis University, 3642 Lindell Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Egan, Rev. James M., 487 Michigan Ave., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Eppig, Miss Rita, 827 Ashland Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 

Esser, Rev. Gerard, St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, III. 

Fabro, Rev. Cornelio, Via Mazzarino, 16, Rome, Italy. 

Fennel, J., Xavier University, Washington and Pine Sts., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Fenton, Rev. Joseph, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

Fitzgerald, Prof. John C., Loyola University, Chicago, III. 

Fitzgibbon, Rev. Francis X., St. Joseph’s College for Women, 224 
Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fitzpatrick, Dr. Edward A., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fitzpatrick, Rev. Joseph P., College of St. Francis Xavier, 30 W. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Fletcher, Rev. Albert L., St. John’s Seminary, Little Rock, Ark. 

Floersh, Most Rev. John A., 1118 South Third St., Louisville, Ky. 

Flynn, Rev. Martin J., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Huntington, 
x. ¥. 

Fochtman, Rev. Vincent A., Quincy College, Quincy, III. 

Foley, Rev. C. J., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
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Francis, Rt. Rev. Abbot, St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Florida. 

Frey, Rev. Gerard L., Taft, La. 

Fritz, Rev. Henry, Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Fuchs, Rev. Alphonse C., St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Wash. 

Furlong, Rev. Walter J., St. John’s Seminary, Lake St., Brighton, 
Mass. 

Gaffney, Rt. Rev. James P., St. John’s Seminary, Pulaski Heights, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Gallagher, Rev. Eugene, Immaculate Conception Rectory, Montclair, 
N. J. 

Gallagher, Very Rev. P. J., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Galliher, Rev. Daniel M., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Garcia, Rev. J. F., St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Garvey, Rev. Edwin C., Assumption College, Sandwich, Ontario, Can. 

Gassler, Rt. Rev. F. L., St. Joseph’s Church, 423 Main Street, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Gaudin, Very Rev. Harold A., Loyola University, 6363 St. Charles 
Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Gendreau, Rev. Alfred, St. Mary’s Seminary, N. Paca St., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Gerow, Most Rev. Richard O., 107 South Union St., Natchez, Miss. 

Glose, Rev. Joseph C., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Golatka, Rev. Walter, Maryhurst Normal, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Gorman, Rev. Gabriel, Holy Cross Prep. Seminary, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Grady, Rt. Rev. Joseph E., Aquinas Institute, 2260 Lake Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Graham, Rev. James J., St. Francis Convent, St. Francis, Wis. 

Greco, Rt. Rev. Charles P., 605 St. Maurice St., New Orleans, La. 

Gregory, Rev. Martin M., St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo. 

Grindel, Rev. Carl W., St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Guilday, Rt. Rev. Peter, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Gunn, Rev. William W., Sacred Heart Rectory, Groton, Mass. . 

Hagerty, Prof. James L., St. Mary’s College, 1261 28th Ave., San 
Francisco, Calf. 

Hannan, Rev. Jerome D., 108 N. Dithridge St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hanrahan, Rev. Daniel V., Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, 
Huntington, N. Y. 

Harman, Mrs. Ira C., 1540 Scott Ave., Chicago Heights, Il. 

Hayes, Rev. John M., St. Angel’s Church, 1322 Massasoit Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Hebert, Very Rev. Joseph, University of Ottawa, Laurier Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

Heelan, Most Rev. Edmond, 2221 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Heidenreich, Rev. Thomas Aquinas, Capuchin Monastery, Glenclyffe, — 
Garrison, N. Y. 

Heidingsfelder, Dr. George, Eichstaett, Bavaria, Germany. 

Heiser, Rev. Basil, Our Lady of Carey Seminary, Carey, Ohio. 
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Henry, Rt. Rev. Hugh T., 1248 Newton St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Hickey, Rt. Rev. Augustine F., 34 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hickey, Margaret G., Hotel Taft, New York, N. Y. 

Hillenbrand, Rev. Reynold, St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Munde- 
lein, Ill. 

Hoever, Rev. Hugo H., 120 Lyons Hall, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Hope, Rev. Arthus J., 1389 S. Lopez St., New Orleans, La. 

Horan, Dr. Ellamay, 6819 Jeffrey Ave., Chicago, III. 

Howard, Most Rev. Francis W., 1140 Madison Ave., Covington, Ky. 

Hughes, Rev. James Ryan, Maryknoll College, Clarks Summit, Pa. 

Hunter, Robert K., 2970 Jackson St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Hurley, Rev. Daniel J., 103 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Hurley, Miss Lucy, 170 Meade Ave., Passaic, N. J. 

Ireton, Most Rev. Peter L., 800 Cathedral Place, Richmond, Va. 

Jacobi, Rev. H. Joseph, 503 Queen and Crescent Bldg., New Orleans, 
La. 

Janssen, Rev. Francis, 6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Johnson, Dr. George, Lincoln University, Pa. 

Johnston, Rev. Robert S., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Kane, Rev. William H., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 

Kappeli, Rev. Thomas, Piazza Pietro d’Illiria, Roma, Italia. 

Keany, Very Rev. Thomas L., St. John’s Seminary, Pulaski Heights, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Kearney, James J., College of Law, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Keelan, Rev. Vincent L., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Kelley, Very Rev. James F., Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 

Kelly, Rev. Arthur J., Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, 
Til. 

Kelly, Most Rev. Francis M., 275 Harriet St., Winona, Minn. 

Kelly, Rev. Joseph P., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

Kelly, Rev. J. Vincent, Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, 
Til. 

Kelly, Rev. Thomas J., Cathedral College, 312 St. James Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Keep, Rev. John J., Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. 

Kern, Rev. Cletus, St. Charles Seminary, Carthegena, Ohio. 

Kilzer, Rev. Ernest, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Klonowski, Rev. Henry T. T., 1427 College St., Scranton, Pa. 

Koenig, Rev. Harry C., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. 

Kohl, Rev. Walter J., 321 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Kubis, Dr. Joseph F., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Kuhlman, Rev. B. F., National Military Home, 73 Oxford Ave., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Kurtin, Rev. Alfred, St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, III. 

Lafleur, Rev. Verbis, St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, Abbeville, La. 

Lamendola, Rev. F. S., St. Joseph Church, Thibodaux, La. 

Langan, Rev. Edmund J., 853 Capouse Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

Lapeyre, James M., 2827 Octavia St., New Orleans, La. 
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Larkin, Very Rev. Michael J., Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 South Car- 
rollton Ave., New Orleans, La. 

LeBreton, Mrs. Dagmar Renshaw, 3369 State Street Drive, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Leick, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael, St. Anne Convent, Melbourne, Ky. 

Lilly, Rev. Linus A., St. Louis University, 3642 Lindell Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Linehan, Rev. James C., St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore University 
Station, Seattle, Wash. 

Linnehan, Rev. R. F., St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

Loeber, Dr. Maud, 2519 Short St., New Orleans, La. 

Lowney, Rev. J. A., St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, Ill. 

Luckett, Rev. Winter, 423 Olivier St., Algiers, New Orleans, La. 

Lucks, Rev. Henry A., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Lyons, Rev. Avitus E., 2425 Cherry St., Toledo, Ohio. 

MacDonnell, Rev. Joseph F., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

Mangan, Rev. Bernard P., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

Marique, Rev. Joseph M. F., Inisfada, Manhasset, L. I., N. Y. 

Markham, Rev. Daniel H., College of St. Rose, 454 Western Ave., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Marling, Very Rev. Joseph M., St. Charles Seminary, Cathagena, O. 

Martin, Rev. Thomas J., St. Mary’s Church, 123 Columbia St., Helena, 
Ark. 

McAllister, Rev. Daniel, 1086 Guerrero St., San Francisco, Calif. 

McAllister, Rev. Joseph B., Sulpician Seminary, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. 

McAndrew, Rev. James P., 312 Davis St., Scranton, Pa. 
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